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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE Editor's principal deſign in this 

MiscELLAaNy, was to collect from 
ſome of the beſt modern writers ſuch parts 
of their works, as ſeemed beſt adapted to 
form the minds of youth to juſt and proper 
ſentiments on the moſt intereſting ſubjects. 
Such a collection, he imagined, would be 
very uſeful in ſchools, and not only ſo, but 
| peculiarly ſuited to ſuch perſons as cannot 
afford to purchaſe thoſe works from which 
the collection is made. 


To render it as entertaining as poſſible, 
and to convey inſtruction in the moſt agree- 
able manner, he has taken care to inſert ſeve- 
ral Stories, Viſions, and Allegories, which 
impreſs the imaginations, and fix the giddy 
roving minds of youth more than any other 
ſpecies of compoſition, With the ſame 
view he has likewiſe inſerted ſeveral pieces 

of Poetry, which he hopes will be accept- 
able to every claſs of readers. 
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In a word, he can't help thinking that this 
collection may be of conſiderable ſervice to 
form the minds of youth to knowledge and 
virtue, and likewiſe to give them ſome no- 
tion of the beauty, ſtrength, and elegance 
of our own language, which, though an 
zmportant branch of education, is, in gene- 
ral, too much neglected. 
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[pe No. 965: 1 
1 WAS — about ſun- t walking in Gepe 


fields, 'till the night inſenfibly fell upon me. I. 

at firft amuſed myſelf with-all - the riebnef and 
variety df. colours, wich in che weſtern. parte 
of heaven: CINE as they faded away and went 
out, ſeveral-ftars and appeured, one after an- 
other, till the whole femamem was in a glow. \. The 
blueneſs of the ther was' ex ly beightened-and- 
enlivened- by the ſonſon of the year; aud by the rays of” 
all thoſe luminaries thiat” throagh2? it. — 


 laxy appented it its mo —— och TW eohi- 


plete the” ſcend, the full moon 'roſe uf lengey in tur 
clouded majeſty, which Maron takes notice of, and 
_ to Sear a new pitere ef mature; which was” 
ed, and among ſofter lights, 
chan that — the ſun had' before diſcovered to us. 
As Las ſurveying The-movn walking in'hervfight-" 
nefs, and tuleing * ——— 
2 thought role in we which 1 very bften pert 
plexes and diſturbs mei of ſeridud and/comtegplitive 
natures. David himſelf fell _— de, in that — 5 
When I confider the heavtui, the wont of thy fingers, the 
nber andi he fuer which thee baftordtined; <bat ade" 
_ they art mindful of bim, pnd"he for that thow' 
aps foo un la the Jame mawwer when F eviaſidtred ' 
— koſt ef ſtars, or, wo ſpeckle morephlloſopht- 0 | 
—_ of fic; whichowore bes Bing er is} = & 


_ infigare {pace 
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thoſe innumerable ſets of planets or worlds, which were 
moving round their reſpective ſuns; when I ſtill en- 
larged the idea, and ſuppoſed another heaven of ſuns 
— worlds riſing ſtill above this which we diſcovered, 
and theſe ſtill enlightened by a ſuperior firmament of 
Jumingries/ which are planted at ſo great a diſtance,” 
that they may appear to the inhabitants of the former 
as the ſtars do to us; in fhort, while I purſued this 
thought, I could not but refle& on that little infigni- 
ficant figure which I myſelf bore amidſt the immenſity 
of God's works. > L pa 4 en 
Were the ſun, which enlightens this part of the 
creation, with all the hoſt of planetary worlds that 
move about him, 'utterly extinguiſhed and annihilated, 
they would not be miſſed, more than a grain of ſand 
upon the ſearſhore. The ſpace they poſſeſs is fo ex; 
ceedingly, little in compariſon of the whole, that it 
would ſcarce make a blank in the creation. The chaſm 
would be imperceptible to an eye, that coujd take in 
the whole compaſs of nature, and paſs from one end 
of the creation to the other ; 8 it is poſſible there may 
be.ſuch. a ſenſe in ourſelves hereafter, of in creatures 
which are at pjeſcat moxe exalted than ourſelves, We, 
fee, many iſtars by the, help of glaſſes, which we do not 
diſcover with our naked eyes; and the finer our tele- 
ſcopes are, the more ſlill are our diſcoveries, Huyge- , 
nius carries this thought ſo far, that he does not think 
it impoſſible there may be ſtars whoſe light is not yet 
travelled. down to us ſince their firſt creation. There 
is np gueſtion but the univerſe has certain bounds ſet 
to it hut when, we conſider that it is the work of in- 
finite power, prompted by infinite, goodneſs, with aa 
e do exert itſelf in, how can our imagina- 
tion ſet any bounds to it?; * 
To return, therefore, to my firſt thought, I could 
not but look upon myſelf with ſecret horror, as a, be- 
ing that was not worth the ſmalleſt regard of one who 
had ſo great a work under his care and ſuperinten- 
dency. ;..f; was. afraid of beiog overtooked amidi the 
Amamenſity; of nature, and loſt among that _— 
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riety of creatures, which in all probability ſwarm 
through all theſe immeaſurable regions of matter. 
In order to recover myſelf from this mortifying ' 
thought, I conſidered that it took its riſe from 28612 EE 
narrow conceptions, which we are apt to entertain of 
the divine nature. We ourſelves cannot attend to many 
different objects at the ſame time. If we are careful 
to inſpe& ſome things, we muſt of courſe negleR others. 
This imperfection which we obſerve in ourſelves, is 
an imperſection that cleaves in ſome degree to crea - 
tures of the higheſt capacities, as they are creatures, 
that is, beings of finite and limited natures. The 
preſence of every created being is confined to a certain 
meaſure of ſpace, and conſequently his obſervation is ' 
ſtinted to a certain number of objects. The ſphere ia ' 
which we move, and act, and underſtand,” is of a 
wider circumference to one creature than another, ac- 
cording as we riſe one above another in the ſeale of 
exiſtence. But the wideſt of theſe bur ſpheres” has its 
circumference, When therefore we reflect on the di- 
vine nature, we are ſo uſed and accuſlomed to this im- 
perfection in ourſelves, that we cannot forbear in ſome + 
meaſure aſcribing-it to him in whom there is no ha- 
dow of imperfe&ion. Our reaſon indeed aſſures us chat 
his attributes are infinite, but the poorneſs of our con- 
ceptions is ſuch that it cannot forbear ſetting bounds 
to every thing 4t contemplates, till our reaſon comes 
again to our ſuccour, and throws down all thoſe little ' 
prejudices-which riſe in us unawares, and are natural 
to the mind of man. Ms. ce 
We ſhall therefore utterly extinguiſh this melancholy 
thought, of our being overlooked by our Maker in the 
multiplicity of his works, and-the infinity of thoſe ob- 
jects among which he ſeems to be inceſſantly employed, 


if we-confider, in the firſt place, that he is omtipre- 
ſent; and, in the ſecond, that he is omniſcießt. 
If we conſider him in his omnipreſence: his being 
paſſes — actuates, and ſupportu the whole frame 
of nature: ' His creation, vnd ever) part of it, is full af 
him. Thee id nothing: he: has made) that 1m either fo-! 
- B 2 diſtant, 
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di pt, ſo.little, or ſo inconſiderable, which. he does not 
entially inhabit. His ſubſtance is within.the ſabſtanos 
of every being, whether material, or immaterial, and 
as_intimately. preſent to.it, as, that being is ta tf. 
It would be an imperfettion in him, were he. able to 
remove ont of one place into another, or to withdraw 
himſelf from any thing he has created, or from any 
part of chat ace whigh is diffuſed and ſpread abroad 
10 infinity. In, ſhort, "to ſpeak of him in the language 
of the old philoſophers, he is a being whoſe centre 18 
every-where, and his circumference no- here. 

In the ſecond place, he is omniſgjent as well as 
omnipreſent. His omniſcience indeed neceſſarily and 
naturally flows from hig amaipreſtace. Ne cannot but 
be conſcious of every mation that ariſes in the whole 
material world, whigh he thus eflengally pervades ; 
and of every. thought chat is in the intellsdual 
world, to every part of which he is thus intimately-unit- 
ed. Several moraliſts have conſidered the creation as - 


the temple of God, which he: bes built with bis own 


hands, and, which is, filled with. his: preſence, Others 
bave canfidered infinite-ſpace.ae the reraptacle, or ra- 
ther the. babication of the Almighty : but he: nobleſt 
and maſt, exalted, way, of qonfidering this infinite ſpace 
is that of Sin, Hua Newton, whe calls it the fene 
of 1 ad. _ ans — have —2 
or X W re t — 
ſence and — ny the actions 22 — — 
lie contigaons to them. Their knowledge and obſer- 
vation turn _—_ very way — But 2 
Almighty caangt hut panceive: every thing 
in, aich be rgſides, inßaite {pace gives %mũ to inſi- 
3 and: is, ale en to om- 
al i iff 457 aut 

| Were the foul een oth 
cas yo Rank er — 

er it for o illious oſ yeam continue 

infinite ſpace with: the, ame i- 
nd elf within the: embrace. of its 
Crealar,: — e 12 
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of the Godhead. While we are in the body be id not 
leſi preſemt with ns, becauſe he id concealed from us. 
Oh that I i wobere i might find bine 1 fays hob. B- 
hold I go forward, but te ts not there ; u backward, bu 
# cane perceive bim on the deft hinal, ub he does 
work, bat 4 ane behold bem - vr Giderh bineſef on the 
band that d e Jes bite. In ſhort, reaſon 23 
well as revelation aſſures us, that he cannot be abſent 
us, hotwith he 1B undiſeovered by ud. 

In this confideration of Vd Aimighty s . 
ſence and omniſcience,. every * ble t 
vaniſhes. He cannot but r 


TEL 


and wvirtze, drawn fromthe Omniſeience 
gre” — of the Nag. [SpeR. Na. 571.]: 
N of the inſtant, you had 
I x pero of Held he ok of the God- bead, 
and at the ſame time, toſhew, that as he is preſent to 
every thing, be cannot but be attentive to every thing, 
and privy.to all the modes and parts of its exiftence : 
or, in other words,. that his omniſcience and omni-- 
preſence are-coexiſtent,, and run together through the 
whole infinitude of ſpace. This conſideration might 
furniſh us with many-intentives to devotion; and mo- 
tives to morality; but as this ſubje& has been handled 
by ſeveral excelient writers, I ſhall conſider it in a light - 
— I have avt ſeen it placed dy: others. 
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Firf, How diſconſolate is the condition of an in- 


 telleGiual being who is thus preſent With his Maker, 


but at the ſame time receives no extraordinary benefit 


- or advantage from this his preſence! 


Secondly, How deplorable is the condition of an in- 


tellectual being, who feels no other effects from this 
; his preſence, but ſuch as proceed from divine wrath 


and indignation ! 


Thirdly, How happy is the condition of that intel- 
lectual being, who is ſenſible of his Maker's preſence 


3 1 the ſecret effects of his mercy and loving-kind- 
eis! | | 


Firſt, How diſconſolate is the condition of an in- 


* , telleiual being, who is thus preſent with his Maker, 
but at the ſame time receives no extraordinary benefit 
or advantage fram this his preſence ! Every particle of 
matter is actuated by this Almighty being which paſſes 
through it. The heavens and the earth, the ſtars and 
planets, move and gravitate by virtue of this great prin- 
ciple within them. All the dead of nature are in- 
vigorated by the preſence of their Creator, and made 


capable of exerting their reſpective qualities. The 
ſeveral inſtints, in the brute creation, do likewiſe 
operate and work towards the ſeveral ends which are 
agreeable to them, by this divine energy. Man only, 


who does not co-operate with his holy ſpirit, and 3s 


unattentive to his preſence, receives none of theſe ad- 


vantages from it, which are perfective of his nature, 
and neceſſary to his well-being. The divinity is with 
him, and in him, and every-where about him, but of 
no advantage to him. It is the ſame thing to a man 


without religion, as if there were no God in the world. 


It is indeed impoſſible for an infinite Being to remove 
 . himſelf from any of his creatures; but though he can- 


not withdraw his eſſence from us, which would argue 


an imperfeftion in him, he can withdraw from us all 
the joys and conſolations of it. His preſence may per- 


haps be neceſſary to ſupport us in our exiſtence ; but 
he may leave this our exiſtence to itſelf, with regard to 


its happineſs or miſery. For, in this ſenſe, be 2 
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caſt us away from his preſence, and take his holy ſpirit 
from us. This fingle conſideration one would think 
. ſufficient to make us open our hearts to all thoſe infu- 
* fions of joy and gladneſs which are fo near at band, 
and ready to be poured in upon us; efpecially when 
we conſider, fecondly, the deplorable condition of an 
intellectual being who feels no other effects from his 
Maker's preſence, but fuel as proceed from divine 
. wrath and indignation! | 5 | 
We may affure ourſelves, that the great author of 
nature will not always be as one, who is indifferent to 
any of his creatures. 'Thoſe who will not feel him in 
his love, wilFbe ſure at length to feel him in his diſplea- 

_ " ſore, And how dreadful is the condition of that crea- 
ture, who is only ſenſible of the being of his Creator 
by what be ſuffers from him! He is as eſſentially pre- 

- fent in hell as in heaven; but the inhabitants of thoſe 
; accurſed places behold him only in his wrath, and 
fhrink within the flames to conceal themſelves from- 
bim. It is not in the power of imagination to-conceive- 
the fearful effects of Ommipotence incenſed, | 
- But T ſhall only conſider the wretchedneſs of an 
intellectual being, who, in this life, lies under the 
- diſpleaſure of him, that at all times, and in all places, 
is intimately united with him. He is able to diſquier- 
the ſoul, and vex it in all its faculties. He can hin- 
der any of the greateſt comforts of life from refreſhing 
us, and give an edge to every one of its ffighteſt ca- 
lamities. Who then ean bear the thought of being an 
out- caſt from his preſence, that is, from the comforts 
of it, or of feeling it only in its terrors ; How pathe- - 
tic is that expoſtulation of Fob, when, for the real 
trial of bis patience, he was made to lovk upon him- 
ſelf in this deplorable eondition ! Why haft thou ſet me 
as a mark. again thee, fo that I am become a burden 
to myſelf? But, thirdly, how happy is che condition 
of that intellectual being, who is ſenfible of his 
Maker's preſence from the fecret effects of his mercy 
| * 12060 'Tit>- 
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The bleſſed in ne behold him face to face, that 
ie, are as ſenſible of his preſence as we are of the pre- 
lence of any perſon whom we look upon with our eyes. 
There is doubtleſs-a faculty in ſpirits, by which oy 

apprehend one anather, .as' our do 
zeQs ; and there is no queſtion but our ſauls, — 
+ they are diſembodied, or placed in glorified bodies, 
will by this faculty, in whatever part of ſpace they re- 

fide, be always ſenſible of the divine preſence. We, 

who have this veil of fleſh ſtanding between us and the 
world of ſpirits, muſt be content to know the you of 
God is preſent with us, by the effects which he 
duceth in us. Our outward ſenſes. axe too to 
apprehend him; we may however taſte and 
.gracious he is, by his influence upon our minds, by 
thoſe virtuous thoughts which he awakens n us, by 
thoſe ſecret comforts and refreſhments which he con- 


| into our ſouls, and thoſe ravi ys and 
—— — wick are . fon riaging 
| among al thoughts 


— — 928 


lectual being, who by prayer and wedjeation, by 'var- 


tue and good works, opens this communicmion be- 
tween God and his own foul ! Though the whale egg 


tion frowns upon him, and all nature looks black 
about him, be bas hi pt hn ee — 


— 1 


la his deepeſt ſolitude * reti 
he is in company with the greate 
ccives within himſelf ſuch veal 
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ſence, .as are more delightful than any thing that can 
be met with in the converſation of his creatures. Even 
in the hour of death, he conſiders the pains of his dif- - 
ſolution to be nothing elſe but the ing down f 
that partition, which ſtands - betwixt his ſoul, and the 
fight of that Being who 1s always preſent with him, 
and is about to manifeſt itſelf to him in fulneſs of joy. 
If we would be thus happy, and thus ſenſible of our 
„from the ſecret eſſects of his mercy - 
and goodneſs, we muſt keep ſuch a watch over all out 
thoughts, that in the language of the Scripture,” his - 
ſoul may have pleaſure in as. We muſt take care not 
to grieve his holy fpirit; and endeavour' to make the 
meditations of our hearts always acceptable in his 
fight, that he may delight thas to reſide and dwell in 
us. The light of nature could direct Sea to this 
doctrine, in a very remarkable pag among his epiſ- 
tles: Sacer ineft in nobis Spiritus, Mu malorunyut - 
eufios et ober wator; et ue mg illum tradta- 
mus, ita et illi nos. There is 2 holy ſpirit refiding in 
us, who watches-and obſerves both good and evil 
men, and will treat us after the ſame manner that 
ve treat him. But I ſhall conclade this difcourſt- 
with thoſe more emphatical words in-divine revelation. 
If a man levi ms, be mill deq my ruvords ; analmy Farbe? 
will lobe him, and ue will tone un bin, and make au. 
abede with him. | 123 


RefieZions on the: Think Heaven, [Spett. No. 580. ] 
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tho! the Deity be thus eſſentially preſent through all 


the immenſity of ſpace, there is one part of it in 
which he diſcovers himſelf in a moſt tranſcendent 
and vifible glory. This is that place which is marked 
out in Scripture under the different appellations of 
Paradiſe, the third heaven, the throne of God, and 


the babitation of his glory. It is here where the glo- 


rified body of our Saviour reſides, and where all the 
celeſtial hierarchies, and the innumerable hoſts of 


angels, are repreſented as perpetually ſurrounding 


the ſeat of God with hallelujahs and hymns of praiſe. 
This 1s that preſence of God which ſome of the di- 
vines call his glorious, and others his majeftic pre- 
ſence. He is indeed as eſſentially preſent in all 


.other places as in this; but it is here where he re- 


ſides in a ſenſible magnificence, and in the midſt of 
all thoſe ſplendors which can affect the imagination 
of created beings.. 

© It is very remarkable that this opinion of God 


| Almighty's preſence in heaven, whether diſcovered 
dy the light of nature, or by a general tradition from 


our firſt parents, prevails among all the nations of 
the world, whatſoever different notions they enter- 
tain of the God-head, If you look into Homer, that 


is the moſt ancient of the Greet writers, you ſee the 


ſupreme power ſeated in the heavens, and encompaſ- 
Ted with 1nferior deities, among whom the muſes are 
repreſented as ſinging inceſſantly about his throne. 
Who does not here ſee the main ſtrokes and out- 
lines of this great truth we are ſpeaking of? The 
ſame doctrine is ſhadowed out in many other hea- 
then authors, tho? at the ſame time, like ſeveral other 

revealed truths, daſhed and adulterated with a mix- 
ture of fables and human inventions. But to paſs 
over the notions of the Greeks and Romans, thoſe 
more enlightened parts of the pagan world, we find 
there is ſcarce a people among the late difcovered 
nations, who are not trained up in an opinion that 
heaven is the habitation of the divinity whom they 
worſhip. N op 


— 
— — — — - 
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© As in Solomon's temple there was the SanSum- 
© SanForum, in which a viſible glory appeared among Y 
© the figures of the cherobims, and into which none | 
but the high-priefſt himſelf was permitted to enter, | 
after having made an atonement” for the ſins of the 
< people ; ſo if we confiderthis whole creation as one 
great temple, there is in it the Holy of Holies, into 
which the high-prieft of our. ſalvation entered, and 
took his place among angels and archangels, after 
© having made a propitiation for the ſins of mankind. 
© With how much fill muſt the throne of God be 
© erefted? With what glorious defigns is that habita- 
| tion beautified, which is contrived and built by him 
ho inſpired Hiram with wiſdom? How great muſt 
f < be the majeſty of that place, Where the whole art of 
creation has been employed, and where God bas 
choſen to ſhew himſelf in the moſt magnificent man- 
ner ? What muſt be the architecture of infinite power” 
under the direQtion of infinite wiſdom ? A ſpirit can- 
not but be tranſported after an ineffable manner with 
the ſight of thoſe objects, which were made to affect 
him by that Being who knows the iaward frame of 
© a ſoul, and how to pleaſe and raviſh it in all its moſt 
«ſecret powers and faculties. It is to this majeſtic 
« preſence of God, we may apply thoſe beautiful ex- 
- *-prefſions in holy writ: Behold even to the moon, and it © 
.* fhineth not; yea the flars are not pure im his fight. The 
light of the fun, and all the glories of the world in 
which we live, are bat as weak and fickly glimmer- 
i ings, or rather darkneſs itſelf, in compariſon of thoſe-- 
© ſplendors which encompaſs the throne of Gd. 
As the glory of this place is tranſcendent beyond 
© imayina*ion, ſo probably is the extent of ĩt There 
is light behind light, and glory within glory. How ' 
far that 2 may reach, in which God-'thus ap- 
« pearsin & majeſty, we cannot poſſibly conceive. - 
* Tho' it * infinite, it may — 3 and tho* 
not immenſurable in itſelf, it may be ſo with regard 
to any created eye, or imagination. If he has made 
* theſe Jower regions 2 ſo inconceivably — 
2 : 
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© and magnificent for the habitation of mortal and pe- 


* riſhable beings, bow great may we ſuppoſe the courts 
y of his houſe 10 be, >. be makes his refidence in 
* am manner, and diſplays himſelf in the 
* falnts o 21 0 lory, among \ -> gang yas" i 
of angel ſpirits of juſt men made perfect 
: 11. þ that our _ cannot be 
* raiſed too high, when we thin a place where 
* omnipotence and omniſcience have : fignally exer- 
ted themſelves, becauſe that they are able to pro- 
© duce a ſcene infinitely more great and glorious than 
6 what we are able to imagine. It 1s not impoſſible but 
at the conſummation. of all things, theſe outward 
* apartments of nature, which are now ſuited to thoſe 
© beings who inhabit them, may be taken in and added 
5 to that glorio us place of which I ani here ſpeakivg; 
that means made a proper habitatian for be- 
Who are exempt fram mortality, and cleared of 
ir imperſections; for ſo the Scripture ſeems 10 
© - when it ſpeaks of new heavens. and of a 
new earth, wherein dwelleth righteouſneſs. 2 
* I have only conſidered this glorious. place with 
to the and imagination, though i is 
at our other ſenſes may bere like- 
enjoy their higheſt gratifications. There is no- 
a thing which more raviſhes and tranſports the ſoul, 


© than harmony; z and we have reaſon to believe, 


from the deſcriptions of this place in holy Scripture, 
one of >. entertainments of it. And af 
man can be 


» how much more will it be raifed and 


foul, they cannot be employed, during 
this our hal union, without inſtruments in 

— — — exclude the ſatis- 
_— which we find by expe- 


 inldts of great pleaſws wo the „ from 
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« our happineſs hereaſter? Why ſhould we | 
a . rkanges pore vu > with 
* thoſe objects which are molt agreeable to them, and 
© which they cannot meet with in theſe lower zegions 
of natures objecta, which eit ber eye bath fen, nor ear 
© heard, nor cas it enter into the heart of man ts conceive? 
I knew @ manin Chrift (ſays St. Paul ſpeaking of him- 
« ſelf) n in the loc, I 
© cannot tell, or whether out of the body, 1 cannot tell - 
© God kneweth) Juch a one caught up to the third hea- 
© ven. And I knew ſuch a man, (whether in the body 
© or out of the body, I cannot tell : God bnoweth) how 
© that be was caught up into paradiſe, and beard u- 
© ſpeakable words, which it it mot peſſible:for a man 10 
© utter. By this is meant that what he heard was fo 
« infinitely different from any thing which he had 
* heard in this world, that it was impoſſible to expreſs 
© it in ſueh words as might convey a notion of it to 
© his hearers. | 5 
It is very natural for us to take delight in inqui- 
© ries concerning any foreign country, where. we 
rare ſome time or other to make our abode; and as 
© we all hope to be admitted into this glorious place, 
it is both a laudable and uſcful curiofny, to get what 
© informations we can of it, while we make uſe of 
<« revelation for our guide. When theſe everlaſting 
doors ſhal{ be opened to us, we may be ſare that the 
« pleaſores and beauties of this place will infinitely 
* tranſcend our preſent hopes and ations, and 
* that the glorious appearance of the throne of God 
© will riſe infinitely beyond whatever we are ble to 
_ © conceive of it. We might here —_— ourſelves 
£ with many other ſpeculations on this TubjeR, from 
* thoſe ſeveral hints which we find of it in the holy 
8 — — * whether _ may not be different 
© mankons and apartments of glory, to beings of dif- 
© ferent natures ; whether as they excel one another 
in perfeQion, they are not admitted nearer to the 
* throne of the Almighty, and enjoy greater manifeſts- 
tion of his preſence 3 whether there are not ſalemn 
$4 = times 
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times and occaſions, when all the multitude of hes. 
ven celebrate the preſence of their Maker in more 
© extraordinary forms of praiſe and adoration; as 
© Adam, though he had continued in a ftate of inno- 
+ ©- cence, would, in the opinion of our divines, have 
© kept holy the Sabbath-day, in a more particular 
manner than any other of the ſeven. Theſe, and 
the like ſpeculations, we may very innocently in- 
-* dulge, ſo long as we make uſe of them to inſpire us 
© with a defire of becoming inhabitants of this de- 
« lightful place. 
© I have in this, and in two foregoing letters, treated 
on the moſt ſerious ſubject that can employ the mind 
of man, the omnipreſence of the Deity ; a ſubje&. 
* which, if poſſible, ſhould never depart from our 
© meditations. We have conſidered the divine Being 
'© as he inhabits infinitude, as he dwells among his | 
.* works,-as he is preſent to the mind of man, and as 
© he diſcovers himſelf in a more glorious manner 
= among the regions of the bleſt. Such a conſidera- 
tion ſhould be kept awake in us at all times, and 
© in all places, and poſſeſs our minds with a perpe- 
© tonal awe and reverence, It ſhould be intervoven 
with all our thoughts and perceptions, and become 
one with the conſciouſneſs of our own being. It is 
not to be reflected on in the coldnefs of philoſophy, 
© but ought to fink us into the loweſt proſtration be- 
« fore him, who is ſo aſtoniſhingly great, wonderful, 


© and holy.” . 


— life be confidered only as it may conduce to 
the bappinzſi of a future one. [SpeQ.. Ne. 575:] 


.LE WD young fellow ſeeing an aged hermit ę 

2 by him Laws b Father, 3 8 are * 
very miſerable condition if there is not another wor lu. 
. True, /on, ſaid the hermit; but avhat is thy condition if 
there is Man is a creature deſigned for two different 
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Mates of being, or rather, for two different lives, His 
firſt life is ſhort and tranfient : his ſecond permanent 


and laſting. The queſtion we are all concerned in is 
this, in which of thoſe two. lives is our chief intereſt 


to make ourſelves happy ? or, in other words, whe- 


ther we ſhould endeavour to ſecure to ourſelves the 
pleaſures and gratifications of a life which is uncertain 
and precarious, and at its utmoſt. length of a very in- 
conſiderable duration; or to ſecure to-ourſelves the 
pleaſures of a life that is fixed and ſettled, and will 
never end ? Every man, upon the firſt hearing of this 
queſtion, knows very well which fide of it he ought 
to cloſe with. But however right we are in theory, it 
is plain that in practice we adhere to the wrong fide 
of the queſtion. We make proviſions for this life as 
though it were never to have an end, and for the other 
life as though it were never to hare a beginning. — / 
Should a ſpirit of ſuperior rank, who is a — 
to human, nature, accidentally alight upon the earth, 
and take a ſurvey of its inhabitants; what would his 
Notions of us be ? Would not he think that we are a 
ſpecies of beings made for quite different ends and pur- 
poſes than what we really are? Muſt not he imagine 
that we were placed in this world to get riches and ho- 
nours? Would not he think that it was our duty to 


| toll after wealth, and ftation, and title? Nay, would 


not he believe we were forbidden poverty, by threats 
of eternal puniſhment, and enjoined to purſue our 
pleaſures under pain of damnation? He would cer- 
tainly imagine that we were influenced by a ſcheme 
of duties quite oppoſite to thoſe which are indeed pre- 
ſcribed to us. ' And truly, according to ſuch an ima- 
gination, he muſt conclude that we are a ſpecies of the 
moſt obedient creatures in the univerſe; that we are 
conſtant to our duty 5 and that we keep a ſteady eye 
on the end for which we were ſent hither. SN 
But how great would be his aftoniſhment, when 
he learnt that we were beings not defigned to exiſt in 
this world above threeſcore and ten years; and that 
the greateſt part of this buſy ſpecies fall ſhort * 
| hat 
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 ſearcely deſerves the name of exiſtence, when, I 


2 18 to follow 
greateſt 
- 232,4 of thoſe ſande to 


that age? How would he be loſt in horror and admi-- 
rates, when be ſhould know that this fet of creatures, 
who lay out all their endeavours for this life, -whith 


—— will ſucceed, and that we ball gor-be dif. 


poimed of our hope 
— by one of the 


- of the carth - 
— ſineſt — and that a 
ES es 
lated every an Su t 
had it in your choice to de happy 24.8 
prodigious maſs of ſand was — by. this flow - 
method till there was not a grain of it left, on con- 
dition you were to be miſerable for ever after; or ſup-- 
Poſing that you might be happy for ever after, on con- 
dition you m might be milerate till the whole maſs of 
ſand were thus annibilated at the rate of one ſand ia 
a thouſand years : 66: 8 
make your choice 
? 1 WS aſh, ſ many thouſands 
Ro On oy eo rt 
42 1 not 
ATED 


number which you can * 


were a great 


ſingle grain or 


does to the 
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heap. Reaſon therefore telle us, without any manner 
of hefitation, which would be the better in this 
choice. However, as | have beforc intimancd,. cor 
zeaſon might in ſach a caſe be ſo overſet by the imagi- 
nation as to diſpeſe ſome perſons to kak under the con- 
ſideration of the great length of che firſt part of this 
duration, and of the diſtance of that fecond du- 
ration, _ — ee 2 1 
might give itſelf up to pineſs which is at 
— that it is ſo very near, and that it would 
laſt ſo very long. Bot when the choice we | 
devs neon is this, whether we will chuſe to be 
happy for the ſpace of only threeſcore and ten, nay, 
perhaps of only twenty or ten years, 1 fay of 
only a day or an hour, and miſenable to all cternity'; 
or on the contrary, miſerable for this ſhort germ of 
years, and happy ſor a 3 ; hat words 
caſe makes a 
wp 
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— Go wt; 
nd early Geri hs rede of »fow y years to 
thoſe of an etarnĩty. ; 
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On the Imnertality of the Soul, lar. .. 110 


Was yetterday walking alone is one of wy friend's 
woods, and leſt myſelf in it very agreeably, as d 
was running over in my mind the ſeveral 

2 21 5 rest point, which is the bas of 


merality, 
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' morality, and the ſource of all the pleaſing hopes and 
ſecret joys that can ariſe in the heart of a reaſonable. 
"creature, I conſidered thoſe ſeveral proofs drawn, 


_ Firſt, from the nature of the ſoul itſelf, and par- 
ticularly its immateriality ; which though not abſo- 
Jutely neceſſary to the eternity of its duration, has, L 


-think, been evinced to almoſt a demonſtration. 


Secondly, from its paſſions and ſentiments, as par- 
ticularly from its love of exiſtence, its horror of anni- 
hilation, and its hopes of immortality, with that ſecret 


ſatisfaction which it finds in the practice of virtue, 
and that uneaſineſs which follows in it upon the com- 


miſſion of vice. 


Thirdly, from the nature of the Supreme Being, 
"whoſe juſtice, goodneſs, wiſdom, and VEracity, are 


all concerned in this point. 
But among theſe and other excellent arguments 


for the immortality of the ſoul, there is one drawn 


from the perpetual progreſs of the ſoul to its perfec- 

bil of ever arriving at it; which 
is a hint that J do not remember to have ſeen opened 
and improved by others who have written on this ſub- 
ject, though it ſeems to me to carry a very great weight 
with it. How can it enter into the thoughts of man, 


that the ſoul, which is capable of ſuch immenſe per- 


fections, and of receiving new improvements to all 
eternity, ſhall fall away into nothing almoſt as ſoon 


as it is created ? Are ſuch abilities made for no pur-- 


poſe ? A brute arrives at a point of perfection that he 
can never paſs: in a few years he has alt the endo- 
ments he is capable of; and were he to live ten thou- 
ſand more, would be the ſame thing he is at preſent. 


Were a human ſoul thus at a ſtand in her accompliſh- 
ments, were her faculties to be full blown, and inca- 


fall away inſenſibly, and drop at once into a ſtate of 


annihilation. But dan we believe a thinking being that 
is in a perpetual reſs of improvements, and travel- 
ling on from perfection to perfection, after having juſt 


0 abroad into the works of its Creator, and 


\ : 
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made a few diſcoveries of his infinite goodnefs, wiſ- 
dom, and power, muſt perifh at her firſt ſetting out, 
and in the very beginning of her enquiries? - 
A man, conſidered in his preſent ſtate, ſeems only 
. ſent into the world to propagate his kind. He pro- 
. vides himſelf with a ſuccefior, and immediately quits 
his poſt to make room for him. 
| Fel Heres 
Hæredem alterius, velut unda ſuperwenit undam. 8 
| Hon. Ep. 2. I. 2. v. 175. 

———Heir crowds heir, as in a rolling flood 

Wave urges wage. Denne. 
He does not ſeem born to enjoy life, but to deliver 
it down to others. This is not ſurpriſing to conſider 
in animals, which are formed for our uſe, and can 
' finiſh their buſineſs in a ſhort life. The ſilk- worm, 
after having ſpun her taſk, lays her eggs and dies. 
Bat a man can never have taken in his full meaſure 
of knowledge, has not time to ſubdue his paſſions, eſta- 
- bliſh his ſoul in virtue, and come up to the perfection 
of his nature, before he is hurried off the ſtage. Would 
an infinitely. wiſe Being make ſach glorious creatures 
for ſo mean a purpoſe? Can he delight in the pro- 
duction of ſuch abortive intelligences, ſuch ſhort- lived 
- reaſonable beings ? Would he give us talents that are 
not to be exerted ? capacities that are never to be gra- 
| tied? How can we find that wiſdom which. ſhines 
through all his works, in the formation of man, with- 
out looking on this world as only a nurſery for the 
. next, and believing that the ſeveral generations of 

rational creatures, which riſe up and diſappear in ſuch 
quick ſacceſſions, are only to receive their firſt rudi- 
ments of exiſtence here, and afterwards to be tranſ- 
planted into a more friendly climate, where they may 
ſpread and flouriſh to all eternity. 

There is not, in my opinion, a more pleaſing and 
triumphant conſideration in religion than! this of the 
perpetual progreſs which the ſoul makes towards the 
Perfection of its nature, without ever arriving at a 
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period in it. To leok upon the foul as going on from 
ſtrength to ſtrength, to conſder that ſhe is to ſhine 
for ever with new accefſions of glory, and brighten to 
all eternity ; that he will be fill adding virtue to vir- 
tue, and knowledge to ; carries in it ſome - 
thing wonderfully to that ambition which 15 
natural to the mind of man. Nay, it muſt be a praoſ- 
= pleafing to God himſelf, to ſee his creation for ever 
beautifying in his eyes, and drawing nearer to him, 
by greater degrees of reſemblance. | 
— Methinks this fingle conſideration, of the progreſs 
of a finite fpirit to perfection, will be fufficient to 
extinguiſh all envy in inferior natures, and all con- 
tempt in ſuperior. That cherubim, which new ap- 
pears as a God to a human ſoul, knows very well 
that the period will come about in eternity, when the 
human foul ſhall be as perfect as he himfelf now is: 
nay, when the ſhall look down upon that degree of 
Sion as much as ſhe now ſhort of it. It as 
true, the higher nature ftill advances, and by that 
means preſerves his diftance and ſuperiority in the ſcale 
of being ; but he knows that, how high foever the 


| Nation 18 of which be ſtande poſſeſſed at the 


inferior nature will at length mount up to it, and ſhine 


Forth in the ſame degree of glory. 


Jook into our own ſouls, where there are ſach hidden 
Kores of virtue and knowledge, ſuch incxzhauſted: 
ſources of perſection ? We know not yet what we ſhall 
be, nor will it ever enter into the heart of man to con- 
ccive the glory that will be always in reſerve for him. 
The ſoul, confidered with its Creator, is like one of 
thoſe mathematical lines that may draw nearer to an- 
other for all eternity without x poſſibility of touching. 


it z. and can there be a thought ſo tranſporting, a to 


conſider ourſelves in theſe perpetual approaches to him, 
who is not only the ftandard of. perfection, but. off 
happineſs |. SR Es 
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templating the material world, by which I mean 
that ſyſtem of bodice into which nature has ſo curi- 
ouſly wrought the maſs of dend matter, with the ſeve- 
ral relations which thoſe bodies bear to one another: 
there is ſtifl, methinks, ſom more wonderful 
and ſurprifng i i con ations. on the world of Tife, 
by which I mean all t 


2 
© 
0 o. at and the Seal Nr. | 
n Seel. N®. 519. 
* Hough there is # great deal of in con» 
r 


part of the vnĩvorſs ĩs furniſhed: The material world - 
is only the melt of the univerſe: the world of life are 
its inhabitants. | 
If we conſider thoſe parts of the m word 
which lye the: neareſt to us, and are therefore” fubjeRt * 


to. our obſervations and enquiries, it to con- 
ſider the — — animals wirh 5 
Every matter is peo 

= inhabitants. — is ſen 


humour in the body of a mas; or of any other's A of 
in — ſ—ͤ— not diſcover myriad of vi 
cieatures. The furface of animals is alſo-covered with 
other-animals, which are in che ſame: manner the baſis 
of other animals that hve it; nay; we find in 


cells and cavities, that are crowded with ſuch im 
ceptivle inhabitants,” as are too little for the & 
eye to diſcover. On the other hand, if we lock into 
tbe more · dolly parts of nature; we ſee the ſeas, lakes, 
and rivers, teeming with numberleſs- kinds. of livin iving 


beaſts, and every- part of matter afford1 
ceſſaries and donveniencĩes for the H 
tieudes which inhabit it. 


al- 


bable 


animals with which every 


upon | 
the: moſt ſolid bodies, as in markle itſelf, innumerable. 


creatures: ſud every mountain and mark, wilder» 
neſs and wood, plentifulty ſtoctted ——4 birds _ 


The- author of the Plarality of: Worlds dee a 
good argument from this- conſideration; for the 


very | 
peopling of every planet 3 as indeed it ſoemm very pro- 


- 
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bable from the analogy of reaſon, that if no part of 
matter, which we are acquainted with, lies waſte and 
uſeleſs, thoſe great bodies, which are at ſuch a diſ- 
tance from us, ſhould not be deſart and unpeopled, 
but rather that they ſhoald be furniſhed: with beings". 
adapted to their reſpective ſituation. 13 
Exiſtence is a bleſſing to thoſe beings only which 
are endowed with perception, and is in a manner 
thrown away upon dead matter, any farther than as 
| it is ſubſervient to beings which are conſcious of their 
11 exiſtence. Accordingly we find, from the bodies 
| which lie under our obſervation, that matter is only 


| made as the baſs and ſupport of animals, and that 
I} there is no more of the one, than what is neceſſary for 
1 the exiſtence of the other. 3 | : 
Infinite goodneſs is of fo communicative a nature, 
that it ſeems: to delight in the conferring ofexiſtence-- 
upon every degree 3 being. As this is a+ 
ſpeculation, which I have often purſued with great 
= -- pleaſure to myſelf, 1 ſhall enlarge farther upon it, by 
cConfscdering that part of the ſcale of beings which 
[| — ox Haba. E. „ ft dg e en 
There are ſome living creatures which are raiſed - 
but juſt above dead matter. To mention only that 
ſpecies. of ſhell-6ſh, which gre formed ;in_'the faſhion 
of a cone, that grow to the ſurface. of ſeveral rocks, 
and immediately die upon their being ſevered from the - 
place where they grow. There are many other crea- . 
tures but one remove from theſe, which have no other 
ſenſe beſides that of feeling and taſte. Others have ſtill, 
[tt an additional one of heating; others of ſmell ; aud 
] others of fight. It is wonderful to. obſerve, by. What 
[| a gradual progreſs the world of life advances: through , 
a prodigious variety of ſpecies, before a. creature is 
| formed that is complete in all its ſenſes; and even 
among theſe there is ſuch a different degree of per- 
i 


— 
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fection in the ſenſe which one animal enjoys beyond. 
what appears in another, though the ſenſe jn different _ 
animals be diſtinguiſhed by the ſame common deno- 
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after this we Jook into the ſeveral inward 
of cunning and fagacity, or. what we | 
inſtinct, we find them riſing after ns ſame, manner 
imperceptibly one above another, and receiving addi- 
tional improvements, accordan! g tothe ſpecies in which 
they are implanted. : This reſs in nature is ſo 
very gradual, chat the moſt — an inferior ſpe - 
cies comes very near to the moſt impeefod.: 1 2 
which is imme ately above it. 

The exuberant and. overflowing goodneſs of the 
Supreme Being, ——— to all his works,- 
is plainly ſeen, as I have before hinted, from his hav-, 
ing made ſo. very little matter, at leaſt hat falls. 
within our know) that does not ſwarm with life: 1 
nor is his goodneſs.feſs. ſeen in «the. diverſty,. than in 
the multitude of livin 2 Had he only made. 
one ſpecies of animals, none af the reſt would have 
enjoyed the happineſs of exiſtence ; he has; therefore, . 
ſpecified in his creation every degree of life, 
capacity of being. The -whole, chaſm of nature, from, 
a plant to a man, is filled up with divers kinds. of. 
creatures, riſing one over another, by ſuch a gentle and 
eaſy aſcent, that the little aranſitions. and deviations. 
from one ſpecies.tq another. are almoſt inſenſible. This * 
intermediate "BAS ſo well huſbanded' — m_ 
that there is ſcarce a degree .of perception 
not appear in ſome one part af the — life. 
Is the goodneſs, or wiſdom of the Divine Being, more 
mapifeſted in this his proceedin ri. 4 

There is a conſeguence, en thoſe L have al- 
ready mentioned, which ſeems. very ly deduci- 
ble from the f conſiderations. If the ſcale of 
being riſes by ſuch al regular reſs, ſa high as. 
man, we may by a parity of reaſon ſappoſe. that it ſtill 
proceeds gradually through thoſe beings which are of 
a ſuperior nature to him: ſince there is an infinitely . 
2 ſpace and room for different of per-. 

ction between the Supreme Reing man, than 
between man and the moſt; deſpicable. inſet. . The 
— — * which. are, 
_—_ 
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| tris xr for i creative . 3 
_ 7: that it fhou ever bo: filled} opy--fimre 
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7 Sion, as we ſee they gradually deſcend from us down- 
— aubicb, if it be probable, aue have reaſon then to 
be perſuaded, that there are far more ſpecies of creatures 
above us, than there are beneath ; we being in degrees of 
perfection much more remote from thi infinite Being of Ged. 
than wwe are the leut fate of being, and that 
which approaches neareſt to ing. And yet of all thoſe 
liſtia ſpecies, we have no clear diftinE ideas. , 

In this ſyſtem of being, there is no creature ſo won- 
derful in its nature, and which ſo much deſerves our 
particular attention, as man, who fills up the middle 
ſpace between the animal and intellectual nature, the 
vifble and inviſible world, and is that link in the chain 
of beings which has been often termed the Nexus atri- 
»/que mundi. So that be who in one reſpe& is aſſd- 
ciated with angels and archangels, may look upon a 
Being of infinite perfection as his father, and the 
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other reſpect ſay to corruption, thou art my father, 
and to the worm, hes are ay mother and my fie, | x 
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Muſt confeſs I am infinitely delighted with thoſe 
1 ſpeculations of nature which are io be made in a 
country-life ; and as my reMing has very much lain 
among books of natural hiſtory, I cannot forbear re- 
collecting, upon this occaſion, the ſeveral remarks 
which 1 have met with in authors, and com 
them with what falls under my abſervation ; ar- 
guments for providence drawn from the natural hiſtory 
of animals being, in my opinion, demonftrative. 

The make of every kind of animal is different from 
that of every other kind; and yet there is not the leaſt 
turn in the muſcles, or twiſt in the fibres. of any one, 
which i Ae 
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higheſt order of ſpirits as his brethren; may in an- 
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ticular animal's way of life than any other caſt or tex. 
ture of them would have been, 

The moſt violent appetites in all creatures are uf 
| and Hunger : the firſt is a perpetual call upon them to 
opagaie their kind; the latter to preſerve themſelves. 
i It is aſtoniſhing to conſider the different degrees of 
1 care that deſcend from the parent to the young, ſo far 

as is abſolutely neceſſary for the leaving a poſterity. 

Some creatures caſt their eggs as chance directs them, 

and think of them no farther, as inſects and ſeveral 
kinds of ſiſh; others, of a nicer frame, find out pro- 

per beds to depoſit them in, and there leave them ; as 
the ſerpent, the crocodile, and oftrich ; others hatch 
their eggs and tend the birth, till it is able to ſhift for 

itſelf. 8 

What can we call the principle which directs every 
different kind of bird to obſerve a particular plan in 
the ſtructure of its neſt, and directs all of the ſame 

ſpecies to work after the ſame model? It cannot be 
imitation; for though you hatch a crow under a hen, 
and never let it ſee any of the works of its own kind, 
the neſt it makes ſhall be the ſame $0. the laying of a 
flick, with all the other neſts of the ſame ſpecies. It 
cannot be regen; for were animals indued with it to 
as great a degree as man, their buildings would be as 
different as Ours, according to the different convenien- 
cies that they would propoſe to themſelves, - 
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1 Is it not remarkable, that the ſamg temper of wea- 
I ther, which raiſes this general warmth in animals, 
| mould cover the trees with leaves, and the fields with 
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raſs, for their ſecurity and concealment, and pro- 
— ſuch infinite ſwarms of inſects for the ſupport and 
ſuſtenance of their reſpective broods 7 : 
Is it not wonderful, that the love of the parent 
' ſhould be ſo violent while it 1:ſts, and that it ſhould 
| laſt no longer than is neceſſary for the preſervation of 
the young? _ 
The violence of this natural love is exemplified by 
a' very barbarous experiment; which I ſhall quote at 
length, as I find it in an excellent author, and hope 
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my readers will pardon the mentioning ſuch an in- 
ſtance of cruelty, becauſe there is nothing can ſo effec- 
tually ſhew the ſtrength of that principle in animals 
of which I am here ſpeaking. ** A perſon, who was 
« well ſkilled in diſſeQions, opened a bitch, and as 
« ſhe lay in the moſt exquiſite tortures, offered her 
% one of her young puppies, which ſhe immediately 
6 fell a licking; and for the time ſeemed inſenſible 
„of her own pain: on the removal, ſhe kept her eye 
„fixed on it, and began a wailing fort of a cry, 

* which ſeemed rather to proceed from the loſs of her 
«« young one, than the ſenſe of her own torments.” | 
But notwithſtanding this natural love in brates is 

much more violent and intenſe than in rational crea- 
tures, providence has taken care that it ſhould be no ; 
longer troubleſome to the parent than it is uſeful to 

the young; for ſo ſoon as the wants of the latter ceaſe, : 
the mother withdraws her fondneſs, and leaves them 
to-provide for themſelves : and what is a very remark- 

able circamſtance in this part of inſtinct, we find that 

the love of the parent may be lengthened ont beyond 

its uſual time, if the preſervation of the ſpecies re- 
quires it; as we may fee in birds that drive away 

their young, as ſoon as they are able to get their live- 
lihood, but continue to feed them, if they are tied to 

the neſt, or conſined within a cage, or by any other 

4 means appear to be out of a condition of ſapplying 


their own neceſſities, 


ich This natural love is not obſerved in animals to aſ- 
6 cend from the young to the parent, which is not at all 
10 neceſſary for the continuance of the ſpecies: nor in- 


deed in reaſonable creatures does it riſe in any pro: 
: portion, as it ſpreads itſelf downwards; for in all 
r ſamily affection, we find protection granted, and fa- 


f vours _ beſtowed, are greater motives to love and ten 
" derneſs, than ſafety, benefits, or life received. 
One would wonder to hear ſceptical men diſputing: 
by for the reaſon of animals, and tellifig us it is only our 
he - Pride and prejudices that will not allow them the uſe of 
2 that faculty. | 
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Reaſon ſhews itſelf in all occurrences of life; 
whereas the brute makes no diſcovery of ſuch a talent, 
but in what immediately regards his own preſervation, 
or the continuance of his ſpecies. Animals in their 
generation are wiſer than the ſons of men; but their 
wiſdom is confined to a few particulars, and lies in a 
very narrow compaſs. Take a brute out of his in- 
ſtinct, and you find him wholly deprived of under- 
ſtanding. To uſe an inſtance that comes often under 
obſervation. | 5 

With what caution does the hen provide herſelf a 
neſt in places unfrequented, and free from noiſe and 
diſturbance? When ſhe has laid her eggs in ſuch a 


manner that ſhe can cover them, what care does ſhe 


take in turning them frequently, that all parts may 
partake of the vital warmth ? When ſhe leaves them, 


to provide for her neceſſary ſuſtenance, how punc- 


tually does ſhe return before they have time to cool, 
and become incapable of producing an animal? In 
the ſummer you ſee her giving herſelf greater free- 
doms, and quitting her care for above two hours to- 
gether;, but in winter, when the rigour of the ſeaſon 
would chill the principles of life, and deſtroy the 


young one, ſhe grows more aſſiduous in her atten- 


dance, and ſtays away but half the time. When the 
birth approaches, with how much nicety and atten- 
tion does ſhe help the chick to break its priſon ? Not 
to take notice of her covering it from the injuries of 
the weather, providing it proper nouriſhment, and 
teaching it to help itſelf ; nor to mention her forſak- 
ing the neſt, if · after the uſual time of reckoning the 
young one docs not make its appearance. A chy- 
mical operation could not be followed with preater art 


7 


or diligence, than is ſeen in the hatching of a chick ; 


tho” there are many other birds that ſhow an infinitely 
greater ſagacity in all the forementioned particulars, - 
But at the ſame time the hen, that has all this 
ſeeming ingenuity (which is indeed abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary for the propagation of the 2 conſidered in 
other reſpects, is without the 1 of 
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thought or common ſenſe, She miſtakes a piece of 
chalk for an egg, and fits upon it in the ſame man- 
ner: ſhe is inſenfible of any increaſe or diminution in 
the number of thoſe ſhe lays : the does not diſtinguiſh 
between her own and thoſe of another ſpecies; and 
when the birth appears of never ſo different a bird, 
will cheriſh it for ber own. In all theſe circumſtaeces, 
which do not carry an immediate regard io the ſub- 
ſiſtence of herſelf or ber ſpecies, ſhe is a very idiot. 
There is not, in my opinion, any thing more my- 
ſerious in nature than this inſtinct in animals, whice 
thus riſes above reaſon, and falls infinitely ſhort of it. 
It cannot be accounted for by any rties in mat- 
ter, and at the fame time works after ſo odd a man- 
ner, that one cannot think it the faculty of an intel- 
Jeftual being, For my own part I look upon it as 
upon the principle of gravitation in bodies, which is 
not to be explained by any known qualities inherent 
in the bodies themſelves, nor from any laws of me- 
chaniſm, but, according to the beft notions of the 
greateſt philoſophers, is an immediate imrrefſion from 
the firſt mover, and the divine energy acting in the 
creatures, - NO 


The Atheift inexcuſable in endeawouring to make Converts, 


LSpect. No. 186.] 


© A Believer may be excuſed by the moſt har- 
a dened atheiſt for endeavouring to make him 
© a convert, becauſe he does it with an eye to both 
* their intereſts. The atheiſt is inexcuſable who tries 
to pain over a believer, becauſe he does not propoſe 
* the doing himſelf or the believer any cold by ſuch 
© a converſion. Fe ny 1 | 
The proſpeRt of a fu ure flate is the ſecret com- 


fort and 'refreſhment of my ſoul; it is that which 


makes nature look gay about me; it doubles all my 
* pleaſures, and ſopports me under all my afflictions. 
e + Tan 
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I can look at diſappointments and misfortunes, pain 
and ſickneſs, death itſelf, and what is worſe than 
death, the loſs of thoſe who are deareſt to me, with 
indifference, ſo long as I keep in view the pleaſures 
of eternity, and the ſtate of being in which there 
will be no fears nor apprehenſions, pains nor ſur- 
rows, ſickneſs nor ſeparation. Why will any man 
be-ſo impertinently officious as, to tell me all this is 
only fancy and deluſion ? Is there any merit in be- 
ing the meſſenger of ill news? if. it is a dream, let 
me enjoy it, ſince it makes me both the happier and 
better man. | | 
I muſt confeſs I do not know how to truſt a 
man who believes neither heaven nor hell, or, in 
other words, a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments, Not only natural ſelf. love, but reaſon di- 
recs us to promote. our own intereſt above all things. 
It can never be for the intereſt of a believer to do 
me a miſchief, becauſe he is ſure, upon the balance 


a a a K@ a a2 &a a © a a 


| © of accounts, to find himſelf a loſer by it. On the 


© contrary, if he conſiders his own welfare in his be- 
* havicur towards me, it will lead him to do me all 
© the good he can, ard at the ſame time reſtrain him 
from doing me any injury. An unbeliever does not 
act like a reaſonable creature, if he favours me con- 


tray to his preſent intereſt, or does not Ciſtreſs me 


© when it turns to his prefent advamiage. Honour sad 
« goou-nature may indeed tie up his hands; but as 
* theſe would be very much ſtrergthened by reaſon 
and principle, ſo without them they are only in- 
© ſtins, or waverirg unſettled notions, which reſt on 
no fo andation. | a 1 6 
Infidelity has been attacked with fo good ſucceſs 
of late years, that it is driven out of all its out- 
« works, The atheiſt has not found his poſt tenable, 
« and is therefore retired into deiſm, and a diſbelief" of 
© revealed religion only. But the truth of it is, the 
«© greateſt number of this ſet of men, are thoſe Who, 
© for want of a virtuous education, or examining the 
« grounds of religion, know ſo very little of the mat- 
| 1 « ar 
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* ter in queſtion, that their infidelity is but another 


a «a a a K a a = «a a S Ly - a a 


term for their ignorance. 

As folly and inconſiderateneſs are the foundations 
of infidelity, the preat pillars and ſupports of it are 
either a vanity of appearing wiſer than the reſt of 
mankind, or an oſtentation of courage in deſpiſing 
the terrors of agother world, which have fo great an 
influence on what they call weaker minds; or an 
averſion to a belief that muſt cut them off from many 
of thoſe pleaſures they propoſe to themſelves, and 
fill them with remorſe for many of thoſe they have 
already taſted, | ; 
* The great received articles of the” Chriſtian reli- 


gion have been fd clearly proved, from the autho- 
.rity of that divine revelation in whieh they are de- 


livered, that it is infpofible for thoſe who have ears 
to hear, and eyes to ſee, not to be convinced of 
them, But were it poflible for any thing in the 
Chriſtian faith to be erroneous, I can find no ill con- 
ſequences in adhering to it, The great points of 
the incarnation and fufferings of our Saviour, pro- . 
duce naturally ſuch habits of virtue in the mind of 
man, that, 1 ſay, ſuppoſing it were poſſible for us to 
be miſtaken in them, the infidel himſelf muſt at 
leaſt allow that no other ſyitem of religion could fo 
effectually contribute to the height ing of morality. 
They give us great ideas of the diguity of human 
nature, and of the love which the ſupreme Being 
bears to his creatures, and conſequently engage us 
in the highe!t acts of duty towards our Creator, our 
neighbour, and ourſ Ives, How many noble argu- 
ments has St. Paul raiſed from the chief articles of 
our religion, for the advancing of morality in its 
three great branches? To give a ſingle example in 
each kind: what can be a ſtronger motive to a firm 
truſt and reliance on the metcies of our Maker, than 
the giving us his Son to ſuffer for us? What can 
make * and eſteem even the moſt inconfide- 
rable of mankind, more than the thought that Chriſt 
died ſor him? Or what diſpoſes us to ſet a ſtricter 
| e ) Ros « guard 
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ps upon the purity of our own hearts, than our 

ing members of Chriſt, and a part of the ſociety 

of which that immaculate perſon is the bead? But 

thefe are only a ſpecimen of thoſe admirable enſorce> 
ments of morality, which the apoſtle has drawn from 

the hiſtory of our bleſſed Saviour. a 

If our modern infidels conſidered theſe matten 

with that candour and ſeriouſneſs which they de- 

ſerve, we ſhould not ſee them act with ſuch a ſpirit 

of bitterneſs, arrogance, and malice ; they would 

rot be raifing ſuch infignificant cavils, dale, and 

ſcruples, as may be ſtarted againſt every thing that 

is not capable of mathematical demonſtration ; in 

order to unſettle the minds of the ignorant, diſturb 
the public peace, ſubvert morality, and throw all 

things into confuſion and diſorder. If none of thele 
reflexions cad have any influence on them, there is 
one that perhaps may, becauſe it is adapted to their 
vanity, by which they ſeem to be guided much 
more than by their reaſon. I would therefcre have 

them conſider, that the wiſeſt and beſt of men in 
all ages of the world, have been thoſe who lived up 

to the religion of their country, when they ſaw no- 
thing in it oppoſite to morality, and to the beſt 
lights they had of the divine nature. Pythagoras's 
firſt rule directs us to worſhip the gods as it is er- 
dained by law, for that is the moſt natural interpre- 
tation of the precept. Socrates, who was the moſt 
renowned among the heathens both for wiſdom and 
virtue, in his Taft moments deſires his friends to 
offer a cock to AZfeulapius ; doubtleſs out of a ſub- 


-miflive deference to the eſtabliſhed worſhip of his 


countiy. FXenophon tells us, that his Prince (whom 
he ſets forth as a pattern of perfection) when he 
found his death approaching, offered ſacrifices on 
the mountains to the Perfian® Jupiter, and the Sun, 


. according to the cuſtom of the Perfians ; for thele are 
the 1 


of the hiſtorian. Nay, the Epicureans and 

atomical 1838 ſhewed a very remarkable mo- 
deſty in this particular; for though the being 8 
; | 0 
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God was entirely repugnant to their ſchemes of na- 
« tural philoſophy, — themſelves with the 
« denial of a 1 * = — 
© the exiſtence Of. in > becau wou 
not ſhock the rank, ar of mankind, and the 
«religion of thi ak 


' On CuranyuLnEss. [Spect. No. 381. 


Have always preferred chearfulneſs to mirth. The 
[ latter I conſider as an act, the former as a habit of 
the mind. Mirth is ſhort and tranfient, chearfulneſs 
fixed and permanent. Thoſe are often raiſed into 
the greateſt tranſports of mitch, who are ſubject to the 
greateſt depreſſions of melancholy : on the contrary, 
chearfulneſs, though it does not give the mind ſuch 
an exquiſite gladneſs, prevents us from falling into 
any depths of forrow. Mirth is like a flaſh of light- 
ning that breaks through a gloom of clouds, and glit- 
ters for a moment; chearfulneſs keeps up a kind of 
day-light in the mind, and fills it with a ſteady and 
perpetual ſerenity. | | A 
Men of auſtere principles look upon mirth as too 
wanton and diſſolute ſor a ſtate of probation, and as 
filed with a certain triumph and jinſolence of heart 
that 1s inconſiſtent with a life which is every moment 
obnoxious to the greateſt dangers, Writers of- this 
complexion have obſerved, that the ſacred perſon who 
— * great pattern of perfeQion, was never ſeen to 
augh. 2 | 4 


Chearfolneſs of mind is not liable to any of theſe 
exceptions ; it is uf a ſerious and compoſed nature; 
itdoes not thfow the mind into a condition improper 
ſor the preſent ſtste of hamanity? and is very conſpi- 
cuous in the characters of thoſe-who are looked upon 
as the» greateſt philoſophers ameng the heatbens, as 
well as 8 who have — ellceemed 
a5 ſaipir and holy men among Chriſtians. 0 
FI | 2 57 : — a XﬀF. 
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If we conſider chearfulneſs in three lights, with re- 
gard to ourſelves, to thoſe we an with, and to 
the great author bf our being, it will Hot a little re- 
commend itſelf on each of theſe accounts. The man 


who is poſſeſſed of this excellent frame of mind, is not 


only eaſy in his thoughts, but a perfect maſter of all 
the 22 faculties of the, ſoul : his imagination 
is always clear, and his judgment undiſturbed: his 


temper is even and unruffled, whether in action or ſo- 


litude. He comes with a reliſh to all thoſe goods 
which nature has provided for him, taſtes all the plea- 
ſures of the creation which are pbured about him, and 
does not fee] the full weight of thoſe accidental evils 
which may befal him, 


If we confider him in relation to the perſons whom 


he converſes with, it naturally produces love and good 


will towards him, A chearful mind is not only diſ- 
poſed to be affable and obliging, but raiſes the ſame 
good humour in thoſe who come within its influence. 
A man finds himſelf pleaſed, he does not know why, 
with the chedrfulneſs of his companion: it, is like a 
ſudden ſun-ſhine that awakens a ſecret delight in the 
mind, without her attending to it. The heart rejoices 
of its own accord, and naturally flows out into friend- 
ſhip and benevolence towards the perſon ho has ſo 
kindly an effect upon it. a * 

When I conſider this chearſul ſtate of mind in its 
third relation, 1 cannot but look upon it as a conſtant 


_ habityal gratitude to the great Author of nature. An | 


inward chearfulneſs is an implicit praiſe and thankſ- 
giving to Providence under all its diſpenſations. It is 
a kind of acquieſcence in the ſtate wherein we are 

laced, and a ſecret approbation of the divine will in 


There are but two things, which, in my opinion, 
can reaſonably-deprive us of this chearfulneſs of heart. 
The firſt of theſe is the ſenſe of guilt. A ma who 
lives in a ſtate of vice and impenitence, can have no 
title to that evenneſs aud tranquillity of mig&vhich 
is the health of the ſoul, and the natural effect BF vir- 
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tue and innocence, Chearfulnzſs in an ill man de- 
ſerves a harder name than language can furniſh us with, 
and is many degrees beyond what we commonly call 
folly or madneſs. es, | 
Atheiſm, by which I mean a diſbelief of a Supreme 
Being, and conſequently of a future ftate, under what= * 
ſoever title it ſhelters itſelf, may likewiſe very rea- 
ſorably deprive a man of this chearfulrzeſs of temper, 
There is ſomething, ſo particularly gloomy and of- 
fenfive to human nature in the proſpect of non-exiſt- 
ence, that I cannot but wonder, with many Excellent 
writers, how it is poſſible for a man to outlive the 
expectation of it. For my own part, I think the 
being of a God is fo little to be doubted, that it is al- 
moſt the only rruth we are ſure of, and ſuch a trath' 
as we meet with in every object, in every occurrence, 
and in every thought. If we look into the characters 
of this tribe of infidels, we generally find they are 
made up of pride, ſpleen, and cavil : jt is indeed no 
wonder, that men, who are uneaſy to themſelves, ſhould 
be ſo to the reſt of the world : and how is it poſſible 
for a man to be otherwiſe than uneaſy in himſelf, who. 
is in danger every moment of loſing his intire exiſtence, . 
and dropping into nothing ? "i 
The vicious man and atheiſt have therefore no pre- 
tence to chearfulneſs, and would a& very unreaſonably, 
ſhould they endeavour after it. It is impoſffible for any 
one to live in good humour, and enjoy his preſent exiſt- 
ence, who is apprehenſive either of torment or of anni - 
7 | hilation ; of being miſerable, or of not being at all. 
After having mentioned theſe two great principles, 
which are deſtructive of  chearfalneſs in their own na- 
ture, as well as in right reaſon, I cannot think of any 
other that ought to baniſh this happy temper from a 
virtuous mind. Pain and ſickneſs, ſhame and reproach, . 
poverty and old ape, nay death itſelf, confidering the 
ſhortneſs of their. duration, and the advantage we may 
reap from them, do not deſerve the name of evils. A 
good mind may bear up under them with fortitude,,, * 
with indolence, and with chearfulneſs of heart. The 
5 toſſing 
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| \_=- tofling of a tempeſt does not diſcompoſe him, which 
| [ he is ſure will bring him to a joyful harbour... 
| | A man, who uſes his beſt endeavours to live accord- 
j | | ing to the diftates of virtue and right reaſon, has two 
. perpetual ſources of chearfulnefs, in the conſideration 
of his own nature, and of that Being on whom he has 
a dependence, If he looks into himſelf, he cannot 
but rejoice in that exiſtence, which is ſo lately be- 
ſtowed upon him, and which, after millions of ages, 
will be ſtill new, and ſtill in its beginning. How many 
ſelf-congratulations naturally ariſe in the mind, when 
tit reflects on this its entrance into eternity, when it 
_ takes a view of thoſe improveable faculties, which in 
a few years, and even at its firſt ſetting out, have made 
ſo conſiderable a progreſs, and which will be ſtill re- 
ceiving an increaſe of perfection, and conſequently an 
14 —_— of happineſs? 1 vs _ * | 
1 being ſpreads a perpetual di n of joy throu 
| ſoul of a virtuous man, and makes lh 2 
| lf himſelf every moment as more happy than he knows 
1400 how to conceive. | 
The ſecond ſource of chearfulneſs to a good mind, 
is, its conſideration of that Being on whom we have 
our dependence, and in whom, though we behold him 
as yet but in the firſt faint diſcoveries of his perfeQionsg 
we ſee every thing that we can imagine as great, glo- 
rious, or amiable. We find ourſelves every where up- 
beld by his goodneſs, and ſurrounded with an immen- 
fity of love and mercy. In ſhort, we depend upon a 
Bill Being, whoſe power qualifies him to make us happy 
10 by an infinity of means, whoſe goodneſs and truth en- 
| gage him to make thoſe happy who. deſire it of bim, 
and whoſe unchangeableneſs will ſecure us in this hap- 
pincfs to all eternity. I 8 
Such conſiderations, which every one ſhould per- 
petoalhy cheriſh in his thoughts, will baniſh from us 
all that ſecret heavineſs of heart which untbinking men 
zre ſubjet to when they lie under no real affliition, 
all: that anguiſh which we may feel from any evil that 
allually oppreſſes us, to which I may likewiſe add 2 
5 litile 
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little cracklings of mirfh and folly, that are apter ts 


betray: virtue than ſupport it; and eſtabliſh us in ſuch 
an even and chearful temper, as makes us pleaſing to 


— 


ourſelves, to thoſe with whom we converſe, and to him 


whom we are made to pleaſe. 


On the Advantages of a chearful Temper, © 
| | | 8 I8pect. No. 387. 
HzanrULNESS is, in the firſt place, the beſt 
promoter of health. Repinings and ſecret mur- 
murs of heart give imperceptible ſtrokes to thoſe de- 
licate fibres of which the vital parts are compoſed, and 
wear out the machine inſenſibly; not to mention thoſe 
violent ferments which they ſtir up in the blood, and 
thoſe irregular diſturbed motions, which they raiſe in 


the animal ſpirits. - I ſcarce remember, in my own ob- 


ſervation, to have met with many old men, or with 
ſuch, who (to uſe our Exgliſb phraſe) wear well, that 
had not at leaſt a certain. indolence in their humour, 
if not a more than ordinary gaiety and chearfulneſs of 
heart. The truth of it is, health and chearfulneſs 


mutually beget each other; with this difference, that 


we ſeldom meet with a great degree of health which 


is not attended witch a certain chearfulneſs, but very 
often ſee chearfulneſs where there is no great degree of 
health. | | 8 

Chearfulneſs bears the ſame friendly regard to the 
mind as to the body: it baniſhes all anxious care and 


diſcontent, ſooths and compoſes the paſſions, and keeps 


the ſoul in a perpetual calm. But having already 


tice, that the world, on which we are placed, is filled 

with innumerable objects that are proper to raiſe and 

keep alive this happy temper of mind, 

If we confider the world in its ſubſerviency to man, 

one would think it was made for our uſe ; but if we 

conſider it in its natural beauty and harmony, 2 
— | woul 


touched on this laſt confideration, I ſhall here take no- 
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would be apt to conclude it was made for our plea- 
fore, The ſun, which is as the great ſoul of the uni- 
verſe, and produces all the neceſſaries of life, has a 
partzcular influence in chearing the mind of man, and 
making the heart glad, ; ny 

Thoſe ſeveral living creatures which are made for 
our ſervice or ſuſtenance, at the ſame time either fill 
the woods with their muſic, furniſh us with game, or 
reiſe pleaſing ideas in us by the delightſulneſs of their 
appearance. Fountains, lakes, and rivers, are as re- 


fieſhing to the imagination, as to the ſoil through which 


they paſs, | 
There are writers of great diſtinction, who bave 
made it an argument for Providence, that the whole 
earth is covered with green rather than with any other 
colour, as being ſuch a right mixture of light and ſhade, 
that it comforts and ftrengtheys the eye inſtead of weak- 
ning or grieving it. For this reaſon, ſeveral painters 
have a green cloth hanging near them, to eaſe the eye 
upon, after too great an application to their coJouting. 
A famous modern philoſopher accounts ſor it in the 
following manner: all colours that are more luminous, 
overpower and d.flipate the animal ſpirits which are 
employed in fight : on the contrary, thoſe that are” 
more obſcure do not give the animal ſpirits a ſufficicnt 
exerciſe ; whereas, the rays that produce in us the idea 
of green, fall upon the eye in ſuch a due proportion, 


that they give the animal ſpirits their proper play, 


and, by keeping up the ſtruggle in a juſt balance, ex- 
cite a very pleaung and agreeable ſenſation. Let the 


 canſe be what it will, the effect is certain; for. which 
reaſon, the poets aſcribe to this particular colour the 
epithet of chearful. . 


To conſider further this double end in the works of 


nature, and how they are, at the ſame time, both 


uieful and entertaining, we find that the -moſt impor- 
tant parts in the vegetable world are thoſe which are the 
moſt beautiſul. 'Theſe are the ſeeds by which the 
ſeveral races of plants are propagated and continued, 
and which are always lodged in flowers or W 32 

f Nature 
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Nature ſeems to hide her principal deſign, and to be 
induſtrious in making the earth gay and delightful, 
while ſhe is carrying on her great work, and intent 
upon her ow>s preſervation. I he huſbandman, after 
the ſame manner, is employed in laying out the whole 
country into a kind of garden or landſkip, and mak- 
ing every thing ſmile about him, whilſt, in reality, 
he thinks of nothing but of the harveſt, and increaſe: 
which is to ariſe from it. ; ls, 
We may further obſerve how Providence has taken 
care to keep up this chearfulneſs in the mind of man, 
by boy formed it after ſuch a manner, as to make 
it capable of conceiving delight from ſeveral objects 
which ſeem to have very 1:ttle uſe in them; as from the 
wildneſs of rocks and deſerts, and the like groteſque- 
, parts of nature. Thoſe who are verſed in philoſophy 
may ſtill carry this conſideration higher by obſerving,. 
that, if matter had appeared to us endowed only with 
thoſe real qualities which it actually poſſeſſes, it would 
have made but a very joyleſs and uncomfortable figure 
and why has provideace given it a power of producing 
in us ſuch imaginary ' qualities, as taſtes and colours, 
ſounds and ſmells, heat and cold, but that man, while 
ve is converſant in the lower ſtations of nature, might 
have his mind cheared and delighted with agree able 
ſenſatious? In ſhort, the whole univerſe is a kind of 
theatre filled with objects that either raiſe in us plea- 
ſure, amuſement, or admiration. 3 
The reader's own thoughts will ſuggeſt to him the 
viciſiiude. of day and night, the change of ſcaſons, 
with all that variety of ſcenes, which diverſify the face 
of nature, and fill the mind with a perpetual ſucceſ- 
fion of beautiful and pleaſing images. 
' I ſhall not here mention the ſeveral entertainments 
of art, with the pleaſures of friendſhip, books, con- 
verſation, and other accidental diverſions of lite, be- 
cauſe I would only take notice of ſuch incitements to 
a chearful temper, as offer themſelves to perſons of all 
' Tanks and conditions, and which may ſufficiently ſhew 
u, that Providence did not deſign this world ſhould be 
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filled with murmurs and repinings, or that the heart of 
man ſhould be involved in gloom and melancltioly. 
1 the more inculcate this chearfulneſs of temper, as 
It is a virtue in which our countrymen are obſerved to 
be more deficient than any other nation.” Melancholy 
is a kind of demon that haunts our iſland, and often 
conveys herſelf to us in an eaſterly wind. A celebrated 
French noveliſt, in oppoſition to thoſe who begin their 
romances with a flowery ſeaſon of the year, enters on 
* flory thus: In the gloomy month of November, when 
the people of England bang and drown themſelves, a diſ- 
conſolate lower walked out into the fields, &c. "I 
Every one ought to fence againſt the temper of his 
climate or conſtitution, and frequently to indulge in 
himſelf thoſe conſiderations which may give him a 
ſerenity of mind, and enable him to bear up chearfully 
againſt thoſe little evils and misfortunes which are com- 
mon to human nature, and which, by a right improve- 
ment of them, will produce a faticty of joy, and an 
uninterrupted happineſs, FFV 
At the ſame time that I, would engage my reader td 
conſider the world in its moſt agreeable lights, T muſt 
on there are many evils which naturally ſpring up 
amidſt the entertainments that are provided for us; 
but theſe, if rightly conſidered, ſhould be far from 
overcaſting the mind with ſorrow, or deſtroying that 
chearfulneſs of temper which I have been recommend- 
ing. This interſperſion of evil with good, and pain 
with pleaſure, in the works of nature, is very truly 
aſcribed by Mr. Locke in his Eſſay upon human Under- 
Randivg, to a moral reaſon, in the following words; 
' Beyond all this, wwe may find another reaſon w hy God 
hath ſcattered up and down ſeveral degrees of pleaſure 
and pain, in all the thivgs that environ and affect us, 
and blended them together, in almo/? all that our thoughts 
_ and ſenſes baxe to do with ; that aue finding imperficbion, 
liſſatis faction, a want of compleat happineſs "in all 
the enjoyment} which the creatures can afford us, might. 
| be. led to ſeek it in the enjoyment of him, with whom 
there is fulneſs of joy, and at whoſe right hand are 


plealures for evermore... 
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* On Cruelty to Brutes, with an Elegy on a Blackbird. 
* Hough it be generally allowed, that to com- 
— municate happineſs is the characteriſtic of vir- 
as tue, yet tkis happineſs is ſeldom conſidered as extend- 
FE ing beyond our own ſpecies; and no mam is thought 
* to become vicious, by ſacrificing the life of an animal 
"i to the pleaſure of hitting a mark. It is, however, cer- 
7 tain, that by this act more happineſs is deſtroyed than 

| produced; except it be ſuppoſed, that happineſs ſhould 
> Wh be <fimated, not in proportion to its degree only, bat 
* to the rank of the being by whom it is enjoyed: but 
1 this is a ſuppoſition, which perhaps cannot eaſily be 
ſupported, Reasox, from which alone man Werives 
N his ſuperiority, ſhould, in the preſent queſtion, be con- 
* ſidered only as SENSIBIL ITT: a blow produces more 
- pain to a man, than to a brute; becauſe toa man it 

| is aggravated by a ſenſe of indignity, and is felt as 
& often as it is rememl-:red+ in the brute it p | 
ft only corporal pain, which in a ſhort time ceaſes for 
| ever, But it may be juſtly aſſerted, that the fame 
od degree of pain in both ſubjeQs, is in the ſame degree 
oy an evil; and that it cannot be wantonly inflicted, with - 
5 out equal violation of right. Neither does it follow 
1. from the contrary poſitions, that man ſhould abſtain 
2 from animal food ; for by him that kills merely to cat, 
. life is ſacrificed only to life; and if man had lived 
4 upon fruits and herbs, the greater part of thoſe ani- 

mals which die to furniſh his table, would never bave 

4 lived; inſtead of increafing the breed as a pledge of 
a plenty, he would have been compelled to deſtroy them 
| to prevent a famine. „ 
There is great difference between killing for ſood, 
x and for ſport, To take pleaſure in that by which pain 
1] is inflicted, if it is not vicious, is dangerous; and every 
” practice which, if not criminal in itſelf, yet wears out 
> the ſympathizing ſenſibility of a tender mind, muſt 
4 reader human nature proportionably. leſs fit for ſociety. 


In 
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In my purſuit of this train of thought, I conſidered 
the inequality with which happineſs appears to be diſ- 
tributed among tbe brute creation, as diffcrent animals 
are in a different degree expoſed to the capricious 
cruelty of mankind ; and in the ſervor of my imagi- 
nation, + began to think it poſſible that they might 
participate in @ future retribution ; eſpecially, as mere 
matter and motion approach no nearer to ſenſibility, 
than to thought: and he, who will not venture to 
deny that brutes have ſenſibility, ſhould not haſtily 
ronounce, that they have only a material exiſtence. 
While my mind was thus buſied, the evening ſtole 
imperceptibly away; and at length morning ſucceeded 
to midnight: my attention was remitted by degrees, 

and I ell aſleep in my chair. | 
Though the labours of memory and judgment 
were now at an end, yet fancy was flill buſy: by this 
roving wanton I was conducted through a dark avenue, 
which, after many windings, terminated in à place 
which ſhe told me was the elyſ m of birds and beaſts, 
Here I beheld a great variety of animals, whom I re- 
ceived to be endowed with reaſon and ſpeech : this 
prodigy, however, did not raiſe aſtoniſhment, but 
curiolity, I was impatient to learn, what were the 
topics of diſcourſe in ſuch an aſſembly; and boped 
to gain a valuable addition to my r.marks upon hum:n 
life, For this purpoſe I approached a Hogs and an 
As, who ſeemed to be engaged in ſerious conuer- 
ſation; but I approached with great caution and bu- 
mility: for I now conſidered them as in a ſtate ſuperior 
to mortality ; and I ſeared to incur the contempt and 
indighatian, which naturally riie at the fight of a 
tyrant who is diveſted of his power. My caution wur, 
however, unneceſſary, for they ſeemed who!ly to dii- 
regard me; and by degrees I came near enough 10 

overhear them. a 3 

6 If I had periſhed” ſaid the Ass, when I was 
4 diſmiſſed A CAT think | ſhould have been 
« a loſer by my exiſtence; for during my whole life,” 
« there was ſcarce an interval of an hour, in which I 
| di 


. . 
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« did not ſuffer the accumulated miſery of blows, hun- 
« per, and fatigue. When 1 was a colt, I was ſtolen 
« by a Gypfic, who placed two children upon my 
« back in a pair of panniers, before I had perſectly 
« acquired the habit of carrying my own weight with 
© ſteadineſs and dexterity, By hard fare. and ill trea:- 
« ment, I quickly became blind; and when the family, 
* to which I belonged, went into their winter quarters 
% in Norwood, I was ſtaked as a bet againſt a couple of 
i geeſe, which had been found by a fellow who came 
« by, driving before him two of my brethren whom 
« he had overloaced with bags of ſand: a halfpenny 
« was thrown up; and to the inexpreſſible increaſe of 
« my calamity, the dealer in ſand was the winner. 
« When I came to town I was harneſſed with my 
« two wretched aſlociates to a cart, in which my ne 
i maſter had piled up his commodity till it would hold 
«© no more. The load was ſo diſproportionate to our 
« ſtrength, that it was with the etmoſt difficulty and 
10 labour dragged very ſlowly over the rugged pave- 
« ment of the ſtreets, in which every ſtone was an 
« almoſt inſuperable obſtacle to our progreſs. One 
*© morning very early, as we were tolling up Snow- 
« hill with repeated efforts of ſtrength, that was fli- 
« mulated, even tFapony, by the inceſſant ſixokes of 
*« a whip, which had already lain our loins bare even 
4% to the bone; it happened, that being placed in the 
« ſhafts, and the weight preſſing hard upon me, I 
« fell down. Our driver regarded my misfortune, . I 
„ not with pity but rage; and the moment he turned 
« about he threw a ſtick with ſuch violence at my 
« head, that it forced out my eye, and paſſing thro? 
% the ſocket into the brain, I was inftant'y Ciſmifled 
& from that miſery, the compariſon of u hich with 
„ my preſent ſtate conllitutes great part of its felicity, 
But you, ſurely, if I may judge by your ſtatüre, 
and the elegance of your make, was among the 
favourites of . mankind; you was placed in a bigher 
and a happier ſtation; you was not the flave of jn- + 
t digence, but the pride of greatneſs; your labour was 


g « ſport, 
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« ſport, and your reward was triumph, eaſe, plenty 

« and attendance.” ep 

It is true,” replied the STzED, I was a favourite; 
« but what avails it to be the favourite of caprice, 
4% avarice, and barbarity? My tyrant was a wretch 
„ who had gained a conſiderable fortune by play, 
particularly by racing. I had won him many large 
© ſums; but being at length excepted out of every 
«© match, as having no equal, he regarded even my 
« excellence with malignity, when it was no lot 
« ſubſervient to bis intereſt. Yet I ſtill lived in eaſe 
% and plenty; and as he was able to fell even my 
«« pleaſures, theugh my labour was become uſeleſs, 
I had a ſeraglio in which there was a perpetual ſuc- 
oy . of new beauties. * . ance 
« ther competitor, appeared: I enjoyed a new triumph 
« by — 1 roſhed into the field, panting for 
the conqueſt; and the firſt heat I put my maſter in 
« poſſeſſion of the ſtakes, which amounted to ten 
«« thouſand pounds. The proprietor of the mare 
„that 1 had diſtanced, notwithſtanding this diſgrace, 
declared with great zeal, that ſhe ſhould run the 
nent day againſt any gelding in the world for double 
se the ſum : my maſter immediately accepted the chal- 
« lenge, and told him, that he would the next day 
produce a gelding that ſhould beat her: but what 
% was my aſtoniſhment and indignation, when I diſ- 
© covered that he moſt cruelly and fraudulently in- 
«© tended to qualify me for this match upon the ſpot: 
„and to ſac-ifice my life at the very moment in 
« which every nerve ſhould be firained in his ſervice. 

« As I knew it would be in vain to refit, I ſuffered 
« myſelf to be bound: the operation was performed, 
« and I was inſtantly mounted and ſpurred on to the 
" goal. Injured as I was, the love of glory was ſtill 
« ſuperior to the deſire of revenge: I determined to 
« dit as I had lived, without an equal; and having 

« again won the race, I ſppk down at the poſt in an 
„ agony, which ſoon after put an end to my life.” 


— 
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When I had heard this horrid narrative, which in- 
deed I remembered to be true, I turned about in honeſt 
confuſion, and bluſhed that I was a man. But my 
reflections were interrupted by the notes of a Bla cx- 
BIRD, who was ſinging the ftory of his own fate with 
a melody thar irrefiſtibly compelled my attention. By 
this gentle and harmonious being I was not treated 
with equal contempt ; he perceived that I liſtened with 
curiofity, and interrupting his ſong, ** Stranger,” 
ſays he, though I am as thou ſeeſt, in the fields of 
«+ Elyſium, yet my happineſs is not complete; my 
« mate is fill expoſed to the miſeries of mortality, 
« and I am ſtill vulnerable in her. O! ſtranger, to 
« bribe thy friendſhip, if peradventure it may reach 
« my love, I will gratify thy cur ioũty with which thy 
« loks enquire after me, I fell by the unprovoked 
« enmity of man, in that ſeaſon when the diQates of 
& nature are love. But let not my cenſure be univer- 
« ſal; for as the Elegy which I ſing, was written by 
« a human being, every human beii g is not deſtitute 
„ of compaſſion, nor deaf to the language in which 
« our joys and fears are expreſſed.” He then, after 
a ſveet though ſhort prelude, made the grove again 


echo with his ſong. 


The ſun had chac'd the winter's ſnow, 
And kincly loos'd the froſt-bound foil ; 
The melting ſtreams began to flow, 
And plow-men urg'd their annual toil, 
'T'was then amid the vernal throng, , 
Whom nature wakes to mirth and love, 
A BLACK RID rais'd his amorous Ong, 
And thus it echoed through the grove: 
« O01 faireſt of the feather'd train, 
„For whom I ling, for whom I burn; 
& Aitead with pity to my firain, 
« And grant my love a kind return. 
« See, (ee, the winter's forms are flown, 
« And Zephyrs gently fan the air! 
Let us the genial influence own, © 
Let us the vernal paſtime ſhare. 
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The Raven plumes his jetty wing, 

« To pleaſe his croaking paramour ; 
The Larks reſponſive love · tales fipg, 
« And tell their paſſion as they ſoar. 

But truſt me, love, the Raven's wing 
Iz not to be compar'd with mine; 
« Nor can the Lark ſo ſweetly fing 
« As I, who ſtrength with ſweetneſs join. 
«© With thee I'll prove the ſweets of love, 
« With thee divide the cares of life ; 
« No fonder huſband in the grove, | 
% Nor none than thee a happier wife. 
« }?]] lead thee to the cleareſt rill, 
« Whoſe ſtreams among the pebbles tray ; 
„ There will we fit and ſip our fill, 
« Or on the flow'ry border play. 
4 Je guide thee to the thickeſt brake, 
« Impervious to the ſchool-boy's eye: 
« For thee the plaiſter'd neſt I'll make, 
«- And on thy downy pinions lie. 
% To get thee food III range the fields, 
„ And cull the beſt of every kind; 
„ Whatever nature's bounty yields, 
& Or love's aſſiduous care can find. 
% And when my lovely mate would ſtray, 
& To taſte the ſummer's ſweet at large, 
c At home I'll wait the live-long day © 
« And tend at home our infant charge. 
When prompted by a mothei's care oY 
* Thy warmth ſhall form th* imprifon'd young. 
% With thee the taſk I'll fondly ſhare, 
Or chear thy labours with my ſong.” 
He ceas'd his ſong. The melting dame 
With tender pity heard his ſtrain; 
She felt, ſhe own dea mutual flame, 
And hafien'd to relieve his pain. 
He led her to the nuptial bow r. 7 
And nefiled cloſely to ber fide, * 
The happicſ bridegroum in that hour, 
And ſhe the moſt enamour'd: bride. 
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Next morn he wak'd her with a ſong 
« Ariſe ! behold the new-born day! 
% The Lark his mattin peal has rung; 
% Ariſe, my love, and come away!” 
Together through the fields they firay'd, 
And to the verdant riv'let's fide, 
Renew*d their vows, and hopp'd and play'd, 
With honeſt joy and decent pride. 
But O! my muſe with pain relates 
The mournful ſequel of my tale; 
Sent by an order of the Fates, 
A gunner met them in the vale. 
Alarm'd, the lover cry'd, My dear, 
« Haſte, haſte away; from danger fly! 
« Here, gunner, turn thy vengeance, here! 
* O ſpare my love, and let me die. 
At him the guriner took his aim; 
The aim he took was much ioo true; 

O! had he choſe ſome other game, 
Or ſhot as he had us'd to do! + 
Divided pair! forgive the wrong, | 

While I with tears your fate rehearſe : 
I'll join the widow's plaintive ſong, 
And ſave the lover in my verſe. 


The emotions which this ſong produced in my boſom 
awaked me; and I immediately wayne ooo 2 
while I ſlept, my imagination had repeated © an elegy 
mar Fr oe Crs BLackBirD on Valentine's 
day,” which had a few days before been communi» 
cated to me by a gentleman, who is not only eminent 
for taſte, literature and virtue, bat for his zeal in de= 
fence of that religion, which moſt ſtrongly inculcates 
compaſſion to inferior natures, by the example of its 
Divixe AUTHOR, who gave the moſt . tupendous 
proof of his compaſſion for ours. | 


* Never having killed any thing before or finee. 


_ tendency, merely becauſe they were circumſtantially 
different; it is yet more ſtrange, that this difference 


„ 
— 
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A parallel between ALEXANDER and a Highwayman, 


[Advent. * 47⁴ 


AN, though as a rational being he has thought 

fit to ſtil: himſelf the lord of the creation, ii 
yet frequently the voluntary flave of prejudice and 
cuſtom; the moſt general opinions are often abſurd, 
and the prevailing principles of action ridiculous. 

It may, however, be allowed, that if in theſe in- 
ſtances reaſon always appeared to be overborne by the 
importunity of appetite; if the future was ſacrificed 20 
the preſent, and hope renounced only for poſſeſſidn; 
there would not be much cauſe for wonder; bot that 
man ſhould draw abſurd: conclufions, contrary to his 


_ immediate intereſt; that he ſhould even, at the riſque 


of life, gratify thoſe vices in ſome, which in others 
he mn" 0 with a gibbet or a wheel, is in the higheſt 
degree aſtoniſhing; and is ſuch an inſtance of the 
weakneſs of our reaſon, and the fallibility of our 


judgment, as ſhould incline us to accept with gratitude 
of that guidance which is from aBove. 


But if it is ſtrange, that one man has been immor- 
talized as a God, and another put to death as a felon, 
for actions which have the ſame motive and the ſame 


has always been ſuch as increaſes the abfurdity ; and 
that the action which expoſes a man to infamy and 
death, wants only greater aggravation of guilt, and 
more extenſive and pernicious effects, to render him 
the obje& of veneration and applauſe. 

BacsHoT, the robber, having loſt the booty of a 


week among his aſſociates, at hazard, loaded his. 


piſtols, mounted his horſe, and took the Kentiſh road, 
with a reſolution not to return till he had recruited his 
pu Within a few miles of. London, juſt as he 


ard a village-clock ſtrike nine, he met two gentle- 
men in a poſt-chaiſe which he ſtopped. One of the 
gentlemen immediately preſented & piſtol, and at 2 
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ſame time a ſervant rode up armed with a blunderbuſs. 


The robber, perceiving that he ſhould be vigorouſly 
oppoſed, turned off from the chaiſe and diſcharged a 
zol at the ſervant, who inſtantly fell dead from his 
orſe. The gentleman had now leaped from the 
chaiſe : but the foremoſt receiving a blow on his head 
with the ſtock of the piſtol that had been juſt fired, 
reeled back a few _ the other having fired at the 
murderer without „ attempted to diſmount him 
and ſucceeded ; but while they were grappling with 
each other, the villain drew a knife, and ſtabbed his 
antagoniſt to the heart. He then, with the calm 
intrepidity of a hero who is familiar with. danger, 
proceeded to rifle the pockets of the dead; and the 
ſurvivor having recovered from the blow, and being 
imperioaſly commanded to deliver, was now obliged 
to comply. When the vigor had thus obtained the 
uniary reward of his proweſs, he determined to 
2 no part of his glory which as conqueror was now 
in his power: turning, therefore, to the unhappy gen- 
tleman, whom he had plundered, he condeſcended to 
inſult kim with the applauſe of conſcious ſuperiority ; 
he told him that he had never robbed any perſons who 
behaved better ; and as a tribute due to the merit of 
the dead, and a token of his eſteem for the living, he 
egerouſly threw him back a ſhilling to prevent his 
ing ſtopped at the turnpike. . : 
He now remounted his horſe, and ſet off towards 
London: but at the turapike, a coach that was pay. 

ing the toll obſtructed: his way; and by the light of 
the flambeau that was behind it, he diſcovered that his 
caat was much {tained with blood: this diſcovery 
threw him into ſuch confufion, that be attempted to 
ruſh by; he was however prevented ; and his appear- 
_ _ great reaſon to ſuſpect his motive, he was 

ſei and detained. 8 

In the coach were two ladies, and a little boy about 
five years ald. The ladies were greatly alarmed, when 
they heard that a perſon was taken who was ſuppoled 
to have juſt committed a robbery and a murder: they 
ed many queſtions with great eageruet, but their 
| D en qui- 
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enquiries were little regarded, till a gentleman rode 


vp, who, ſeeing their diftreſs, off:red his affiſtance, 


The elder of the wa ladies "acquainted him, that her 


huſband SIX HART FREEMAN. was upon the road 


in his return from Graveſend, where he had been to 
receive an only ſon upon his arrival from India, after 
an abſence of near fix years; that herſelf and her 


daughter-in-law were come out to meet them, but 


were terrified with the apprehenfion that they might 
have been ſtopped by the man who had juſt been 


taken into cuſtody, Their attention was now ſud- 


denly called to the other ſide of the coach by the child, 
who cried cut in a tranſport of joy, There is my 
grand papa.” This was indeed the ſurvivor of the 
three who had been attacked by Bas HOT; he was 
mounted on his ſervant's horſe, and rode ſlowly by 
the ſide of the chaiſe in which he had juſt placed the 
body of his ſon, whoſe countenance was disfigured 
with blood, and whoſe features were ſtill impreſſed 
with the agonies of death. Who can expreſs the 

rief, horror, and deſpair, with which a father ex- 
Fibired this ſpectacle to a mother and a._wiſe, who 
expected a ſon and a huſband, with all the tenderneſs 
and ardour of conjugal and parental affection; who 


had long regrettcd his abſence, who had anticipated 


the joy of his return, and were impatient to put into 
his arms a pledge of his love which he had never ſeen. 
I will not attempt to deſcribe that diſtreſs, which 
tears would not have ſuffered me to behold ; ler it 


| ſuffice that ſuch was its effect upon thoſe who were 


pieſent, that the murderer was not without difficulty 
conduced alive to the priſon; and I am confident that 
few who read this ſtory, would have heard with regret 
that he was torn to pieces by the way, : 

But before they congratulate themſelves upon a 


ſenſe, which always diſtinguiſhes right and wrong by 


ſpontazeous approbation and cenſure; let them tell 
me with what ſentiments they read of a-youthful mo- 
narch, who, at the head of an army in which every 


man became a hero by his example, paſſed over moun- 


tains and deſerts, in ſeach of new territories to 1 
| kf 
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vade, and new patentates to conquer; who routed 


armies which could ſcarce be numbered, and took 
cities which were deemed impregnable, Do they not 
follow him in the path of ſlaughter with horrid com- 
placency ? and when they ſee him deluge the peaceful 
fields of induſtrious ſimplicity with blood. and leave them 
deſolate to the widow and the orphan of the poſſeſſor, 
do they not grow frantic in his praiſe, and concur ta 
deify the mortal who could conquer only for glory, 
and return the kingdoms that he won? 5 

To theſe. queſtions, I am confident the greater part 
of mankind muſt anſwer in the affirmative; and yet 
nothing can be more abſurd than their different appre- 
henſions of the Hero and the THIET. | 7 

The conduct of Bacshor and ALEXANDER had 
in general the ſame motives, and the ſame tendency; 
they both ſought a private gratification at the expence 
of others; and every circumſtance in which they dif- 
fer, is greatly in favour of BAcsROr. 5 

Bas nor, when he had loſt his laſt ſhilling, had 
Icſt the power of gratifying every appetite whether cri- 
minal or innocent; and the recovery of this power, 
was the object of his expedition. 

A1.EXANDER, when he ſet out to conquer the 


world, poſſeſſed all that Bacsnor hoped to acquirè 


and more; all his appetites and paſſions were = 
fied, as far as the gratification of them was poſſible; 


and as the force of temptation is always ſuppoſed pro- 


portionably to extenuate guilt, ALEXanDER's guilt 
was evidently greater than - BacsxoTt's, becauſe it 


cannot be pretended that his temptation was equal. 


But though ALEXANDER could not equally increaſe 
the means of his own happineſs, yet he produced 
mech more dreadful and extenſive evil to ſociety in the 
attempt. BacsHoT killed two men; and I have 
rclated the murder and its conſequences, with ſuch 
particulars as · uſually rouze that ſenſibility, which often 
lies torpid _during narratives of general calamity. 
Al ExAN DEA, perhaps, deſtroyed 'a million: and 


whoever reflects that each individual of this number 


had ſome tender attachments which were broken by 
D 2 his 
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His death ; ſome parent or wife, with whom he min- 
gled tears in the parting embrace, and who longed 
with fend ſolicitude for his return; or, perhaps, ſome 
infant whom his labour was to feed, and his vigilance 
protect; will ſee, that Al EXa MDA was. more the 
peſt of ſociety than BacsnoT, and more deſerved a 
gibbet in the proportion of a million to one. 

It may, perhaps, be thought abſurd, to enquire into 
the virtues of BacsnoT's character, and yet virtue has 
never been thought incompatible with that of ALEx- 
ANDEP?, ALEXANDER, we are told, gave proof of 
his greatneſs of mind, by his contempt of danger; 
but as BacsHoT's danger was equally voluntary and 
imminent, there ought to be no doubt but that his 
mind was equally great. ALEXANDER, indeed, gave 

back the kingdoms that he won; but after the conqueſt 
of a kingdom, what remained for ALEXANDER to give? 
To a prince, whoſe country he had invaded with une 
prevoked hoſtility, and from whom he had violently 
wreſled the bleſſings of peace, he gave a dominion | 
over the widows and orphans of thoſe he had ſlain, the 
tinſel of dependent greatneſs, and the badge of royal 
ſubjection. And does not Bacasnor deſerve equal 

honour, for throwing back a ſhilling to the man, 
whoſe perſon he had inſulted, and whoſe ſon he had 
ſtabbed io the heart? ALEXANDER did not raviſh or 
maſſacre the women whom he found in the tent of 
Darius; neither did honeſt Ba sHOr kill the gentle. 
man whom he had plundered, when he was no longer 
able to reſiſt, | - | 

If Bacsnor, then, is juſtly dragged to priſon, 
amidſt the tumult of rage, menaces, and execrations; 
let ALEXaNDEP,, whom the lords of reaſon have extolled 
for ages, be no longer thought worthy of a triumph, 

As the acquiſition of honour is frequently a motive 
to the 1:ſque of fe, it is of great importance to con- 
ter it only upon virtue; and as honour is conferred 
by the public voice, it is of equal moment to ſtrip 
thoſe vices of their diſguiſe which have been miſtaken 
for virtue, The wretches who compoſe the army of a 
tyrant, are aſſociated by folly in the ſervice of 1 
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and murder; and that man ſhould imagine they were 
deſerving honour by the maſſacre of each other, merely 
to flatter ambition with a new title, is, perhaps, as 
inſcrutable a myſtery as any, that has perplexed reaſon, 
and as groſs an abſurdity as any that has diſgraced-it. 
It is not, indeed, ſo much to puniſh vice, as to pre- 
rent miſery, that I wiſh to ſee it always branded with 
infamy, for even the ſucceſſes of vice terminate in the 
anguiſh of diſappointment. To ArLtxanDer, the 
fruit of all his conqueſt was tears; and whoever goes 
about to gratify intemperate wiſhes, will labour to as 
little purpoſe, as he who ſhould attempt to fill a ſievs 
I was accidentally led to purſue my ſabjeR in this 
train, by the fight of an hiſtorical chart, in which the 
riſe, the progreſs, the declenſion, and duration of 
empire, are repreſented by the arrangement of different 
colours; and in which, not only extent but duration 
is rendered a ſenſible object. Tue Grecian empire, 
which is diflinguiſhed by a deep red, is a long but nar- 
row line; becauſe, though ALzexanDetr marked the 
world with his colour from Macedonia to Egypt, yet 
the colours peculiar to the hereditary potentates whom 
be diſpoſſeſſed, again took place upon his death: and 
indeed, the queſtion, whoſe name ſhall be connected 
with a particular country as its king, is, to thoſe who 
hazard life in the deciſion, as trifling, as whether a 
{mall ſpot in a chart ſhall be ſtained with red or yellow. 
That man ſhould be permitted to decide ſuch quettions 
by means ſo dreadful, is a reflection under which be 
only can rejoice, who believes that GOD onLrY 
REIGNS; and can appropriate the promiſe, that ALL 
THINGS SHALL WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD, 


RI AS ERASER 


Oz Cuasrl TX [Guardian, Ne. 45.1] 
T7 DON”T know that I have been more intimately 
moved with pity in my whole life, than when 1 
was reading à letter from a young woman, not yet 
> RY nineteen, 
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nineteen, in which there are theſe lamentable words; 
« Alas, whither ſhall 1 fly? he has deceived, ruincd, 
and left me.“ The circumſtances of her ſtory are 
only thoſe ordinary ones, that her lover was a man of 
_ greater fortune than ſhe could expect would addreſs- 
to her upon honovrable terms; but ſhe ſaid to herſelf, 
„ She had wit and beauty, and ſuch charms as often 
*© captivate ſo far as to make men forget thoſe meaner 
% conſiderations, and innocent freedoms were not to 
be denicd: A gentleman of condition is not to be 
«© ſhunned purely for being ſuch ; and th y who took 
© notice of it, did it only out of malice, becauſe they 
„were not uſed by him with the ſame diſtinction.“ 
But I would have young women, who are orphans, or 
unguarded with powerful alliances, conſider with hor- 
Tor the irſolence of wealth: Fortune does in a great 
meaſure denominate what is vice and virtue; or if it 
does not go ſo far, innocence is helpleſs, and oppreſ- 
ſion unpuniſhed without its aſſiſtance; for this reaſon 
It is, that I would ſtrictly recommend to my young 
females not to dally with men whoſe circumſlances can 
ſupport them againſt their falſhood, and have the pal. . 
fion of a baſe ſelf. intereſted world on their fide, which 
inſtead of avenging the cauſe of an abuſed woman, 
will proclaim her diſhonour ; while the perſon injured 
is ſhunned like à peſtilence, he who did the wrong 
| ſees no difference in the reception he meets with, nor 
is he the leſs welcome to the reſt of the ſex, who are 

flil! within the pale of honour and innocence. | 
What makes this circumſtance the more lamentable, 
is, that it frequently falls upon thoſe who have greateſt 
merit and underſtanding. Gentleneſs of diſpoſition 
and taſte of polite converſation, I have often known 
ſnares toward vice in ſome, whilſt ſullenneſs and diſre- 
liſh of any thing that was agreeable have been the only 
_ defences of virtue in others, I have my unhappy cor- 
reſpondent's letter before me; and ſhe ſays ſhe is ſure 
he is ſo much a gentleman, and he has that natural 
ſoftneſs, that if he reads any thing moving on this 
ſubje& in my paper, it will certainly make him think. 
Poor Girl! ** Cziar aſhamed! Has not he wy 
| alia?” 
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ſalia? Does the poor creature imagine that a ſcrip of 
paper, a collection of ſentences, and an old man's talk 
of pleaſures which he is paſt, will have an effect upon 
him who could go. on in a ſeries of falſhood; let drop 
ambiguous ſentences in her abſence, to give her falſe 
hope from the repetition of them by ſome friend that 


heard them; that could paſs as much time in the pur- 


ſuit of her, as would have attained ſome uſeful art or 
ſcience; and that only to attain a ſhort revel of his 
ſenſes under a ſtupor of faith, honour, and conſcience ? 
No; tae deſtruction of a well-educated"young woman 
is not accompliſhed by the criminal, who is guilty of 
it, in a ſadden ſtart of defire ; he is not ſurprized into 
it by frailty; but arrives at it by care, ſkill, and me- 
ditation, It is no ſmall aggravation of the guilt, that 
it is a thouſand times conquered and reſiſted, even 
while it is proſecuted. He that waits for fairer occa- 
ſions, for riper wiſhes, for the removal of a particular 
obj:&:on, or the conqueſt of any certain ſcruple, has 
it in his power to obey his conſcience, which often 
calls him, during the intrigue, a villain and a de- 
ſtroyer. Theie can be nothing ſaid for ſuch an evil; 
but that the reſtraints of ſhame and ignominy are bro- 
ken down by the prevalence of cuſtom, 1 don't, 
1adeed, expect that my precautions will have any great 
weight with men of mode; but I know not but they 
may be ſome way efficacious on thoſe who have not yet 
taken their party as to vjce and virtue for life; but I 
know not how it is, but our ſex has uſurped a certain 
authority to exclude chaſtity out of the catalogue of 
maſculine virtues, by which means females adventure- 
all againſt thoſe who have nothing to loſe; and they 
have nothing but empty ſighs, tears and reproaches 


_ againſt thoſe. who reduced them to real forrow and 


inſamy. But as I am now talking to the world yet 
vn:ainted, I will venture to recommend chaſtity as the 
nobleſt male qualification. i 
It is methinks very unreaſonable, that the difficulty 
of attaining all other good habits is what makes them 


honourable, bat in this caſe the very attempt is become 


ridiculous, But in fpite of all the raillery of the - 
| 4 : "a 
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world, truth is ſtill truth, and will have beauties in- 
Jeparable from it. I ſhould upon this occaſion bring 
examples of heroic chaſtity, were I not afraid of hav- 
ing my paper thrown away by the modiſh. part of the 
town, who go no farther, at beſt, than the mere ab- 
ſence of ill, and are contented to be rather irreproach- 
able than praiſe-worthy : In this particular a gentle- 
man in the court of Cyrus, reported to his majeſty 
the charms and beauty of Panthea, and ended his 
panegyrick by gelling him, that ſince he was at leiſure 
he would carry him to viſit her, but that prince, who 
is a very great man to this day, anſwered the pimp, 
becauſe he was a man of quality without roughneſs, 
and ſaid with a ſmile, ** if I ſhould vifit her upon 
«© your introduction now I have leiſure, I don't know 
but 1 might go again upon her own invitation, when 
1 ] ovght to be better employed.” But when I caſt 
about all -the inftances which I have met with in all 
my reading, I find not one ſo generous, ſo honeſt, and 
ſo noble as that of Joſeph in holy writ: When his maſ- 
ter had truſted him ſo unreſervedly, 2 ſpeak it in the 
' emphatical manner of the Scripture) “ He knew not 
* ought he had, ſave the bread which he did eat,” he 
was fo unhappy as 40 appear irrefiſtibly beautiful to 
his miſtreſs; but when this ſhameleſs woman proceeds 
- 10 folicit him, how gallant is his anſwer? © Behold 
„ my maſter wotteth not what is with me in the 
«© houſe, and hath committed all that he hath to my 
<© hand, there is none ter in the houſe than 1, 
% neither hath he kept any thing fiom me but 
«© thee, becauſe thou art his wife.” lame argu- 
ment, which a baſe mind would have made to its ſelf 
for committing the evil, was to this brave man the 
greateſt motive for forbearing it, that he could do it 
with impunity; the malice and falſhood of the diſ- 
appointed woman naturally aroſe on that occakon, 
and there is but a ſhort ſtep from the practice of virtus 
to the hatred of it. It would therefore be worth ſeri- 
ous conſideration in both ſexes, and the matter is of 
importance enough to them, to aſk themſelves whether 
they would change lightneſs of heart, indolence of 


J mind, 
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mind, chearful meals, untroubled ſlumbers, and gentle 
diſpoſitions, for a conſtant pruriency which ſhuts out 
all things that are great or indifferent, clouds the ima- 
gination with inſenſibility and prejudice to all manner 
of delight, but that which is common to all creatures 
that extend their ſpecies, 5 

A looſe behaviour, and an inattention to every thing 
that is ſerious, flowing from ſome degree of this petu- 
lancy, is obſervable in the generality of the youth of 
both ſexes in this age. It is the one common face of 
moſt public meetings, and breaks in updn the ſobriety, 
won't ſay ſeverity, that we ought to exerciſe in 
churches. The pert boys and flippant girls are but 
faint followers of thoſe in the ſame inclinations at. 
more advanced years, I know not who can oblige 
them to mend their manners; all that I pretend to, is 
to enter my proteſt that they are neither fice gentle- 
men nor fine ladies for this behaviour, As for the 
portraitures which I would * as the images of 
agreeable men and women, if they are not imitated 
or regarded, I can only anſwer, as I remember Mr. 
Dryden did on the like occaſion, when a young fel- 
low, juſt come from the play of Cleomepes, told him 
in raillery againſt the continency of his principal cha- 
rater, If I had been alone with a lady I fhould not 
have paſſed my time like your Spartan; That may 
„ be,” anſwered the bard with a very grave face; 
« but give me leave to tell you, Sir, you are no hero.“ 


On natural an fantaſtical Piraſures, 
| | [Guardian, N®. 49.] 


T is of preat uſe to conſider the pleaſures which 

conſtitute human happineſs, as they are diſtin- 
guiſhed into natural and fantaſtical” Natural plea- 
ſures I call thoſe, which, not depending on the faſhion 
and caprice of any particular age or nation, are ſuited 
to human nature in general, and were intended by 
providence as rewards ſor the uſing our faculties agree- 
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ably to the ends for which they were given us. Fan- 
taſtical pleaſures are -thoſe which have no natural fit- 
neſs to delight our minds, preſuppoſe ſome particular 
whim or taſte accidentally prevailing in a ſet of people 
to which it is owing that they pleaſe, , 

Now I take it, that the tranquillity and chearful- 
neſs with which I have paſſed my life, are the effect of 
having, ever ſince I came to years of diſcretion, con- 
tinued my inclinations to the former ſort of pleaſures. 
But as my experience can be a rule only to my own 
actions, it may probably be a ſtronger motive to in- 
duce others to the ſame ſcheme of life, if they would 
conſider that we are prompted to natural pleaſures by 
an inſtinct impreſſed on our minds by the author of 
our nature, who beſt underſtands our frames, and con- 
ſequently beſt knows what thoſe pleaſures are, which 


will give us the leaſt uneaſineſs in the purſuit, and the 


greateſt ſatisfaction in the enjoyment of them. Hence 
it follows, that the objects of our natural deſires are 
cheap or eaſy to be obtained; it being a maxim that 
holds throughout the whole ſyſtem of created beings, 
that nothing is made in vain,” much leſs the in- 
ſtinct. and appetites of animals, which the benevo- 
| lence as well as wiſdom of the Deity, is concerned to 
provide for. Nor is the fruition of thoſe objects leſs 
pleaſing, than the acquititioa is eaſy; and the plea- 
ſare is heightened by the ſenſe of having anſwered 
fome natural end, and the conſciouſneſs of acting in 
concert with the ſupreme governor of the univerſe. 
Under natural pleaſures I comprehend thoſe which 
are univerſally. ſuited, as well to the rational as the 
ſenſcal part of our. nature. And of the pleaſures 
which affect our ſenſes, thoſe only are to be eſteemed 
natural that are contained within the rules of reaſon, 
which is allowed to be as neceſſary an ingredient of 
human nature as ſenſe. And, indeed, exceſſes of any 
kind are hardly to be eſteemed pleaſures, much leſs 
natural pleaſures. | 

It is evident, that a defire terminated in money is 
fantaſtical; ſo is the deſire of outward diſtin&ons, 
which bring no deli ght of ſenſe, nor recommend 1 2 
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vſefal to mankind; and the defire of things merely 

becauſe they are new or foreign. Men, who are indiſ- 

poſed to a due exertion of their higher parts, are 
driven to ſuch purſuits as theſe from the reſtleſſneſs of 
the mind, and the ſenſitive appetites being eaſily ſatis- 
fied, It is, in ſome ſort, owing to the bounty of Pro- 
vidence, that diſdaining a cheap and vulgar happineſs, 

they frame to [themſelves imaginary goods, in which 

there is nothing can raiſe defire, but the difficulty of 

obtaining them, Thus men become the contrivers of 

their own miſery, as a puniſhment on themſelves for 

departing from the meaſures of nature, Having by an 

habitual reflection on theſe truths made them familiar, 

the effect is, that], among a number of perſons who 

have debauched their natural taſte, ſee things in a 
peculiar light, which I have arrived at, not by any 

uncommon force of genius or acquired knowledge, 

but only by unlearning the falſe — inflilled by 

cuſtom and education. | | 

The various objects that compoſe the world were 
by nature formed to delight our ſenſes; and as it is 
this alone that makes them deſirable to an uncorrupted 
tale, a man may be ſaid naturally to poſſeſs them, 
when he poſſeſſeth thoſe enjoy ments which they are 
fitted by nature to yield, Hence it is uſual with me 
to conſider myſelf as having a natural property in every 
object that adminiſters pleaſure to me, When I am in 
the country, all the fine ſeats near the place of my 
reſidence, and to which 1 have acceſs, 1 regard as 
mine. The ſame 1 think of the groves and fields where 
I walk, and muſe on the folly of the civil landlord in 
London, who has the fantaſlical pleaſure of draining 
dry rent into his coffers, but is a ſtranger to freſh air 
and rural enjoyments. By theſe principles I am poſ- 
ſeſſed of half a dozen of the fineſt ſeats in England, 
which in the eye of the law belong to certain of my 
acquaintance, who being men of buſineſs chooſe to 
live near the court, 

In ſome great families, where I chooſe to paſs my 
time, a ſtranger would be apt to rank me with the 
other dumeſi:cs; but in my own thoughts, and natu- 
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ral judgment, I am maſter of the houſe, and he who 

goes by that name is my ſteward, who eaſes me of the 

care of providing for myſelf the conveniences and 
eaſures of life, N 2 

When I walk the ſtreets, I uſe the foregoing na- 

tural maxim; (viz, That he 1s the true poſſeſſor of a 
thing who enjoys it, and not he that owns it without 
the enjoyment of it) to convince myſelf that I have a 
property in the gay part of all the gilt chariots that I 
meet, which I regard as amuſements deſigned to de- 
light my eyes, and the imagination of thoſe kind 
people who fit in them gaily attired only to pleaſe me, 
I have a real, and they only an imaginary pleaſure 
from their exterior embelliſhments. pon the ſame 
principle, I have diſcovered that 1 am the natural 
proprietor of all the diamond. necklaces, the croſſes, 
ſtare, brocades, and embroidered clothes, which I ſee 
at a play or birth-night, as giving more natural de- 
light to the ſpeRator, than to thoſe that wear them, 
And J look on the beaux and ladies as ſo many paro- 
quets in an aviary, or tulips in a garden, deſigned 
purely for my diverſion. A gallery of pictures, a 
cabinet or library that I have free acceſs to, I think 
my own. In a word, all that I defire is the uſe of 
things, let who- will have the keeping of them, By 
which maxim I am grown one of the richeſt men in 
Great-Britainz with this difference, that 1 am not a 
prey to my own cares, or the envy of others. 

The ſame principles I find of great uſe in my pri- 
vate economy. As I cannot go to the price of hiſtory- 
painting, I have purchaſed at eaſy rates ſeveral beau- 
tiſolly deſigned pieces of landſkip and perſpe tive, 
which are much more pleaſing to a natural taſte than 
unknown faces or Dutch gambols, though done by the 
beſt maſters; my couches, beds, and window-curtains 
are of Iriſh-ſtuff, which thoſe of that nation work very 
fine, and wich a delightful mixtwe of colours. There 
is not a piece of china in my houſe; but I have glaſſes 
of all forts, and ſome tinged with the fineſt colours, 
which are not the leſs pleaſing, becauſe they are do- 
| meſtic,, and cheaper than foreign toys. Every thing 
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is neat, entire and clean, and fitted to the taſte of on 
who had rather be happy than be thought rich. 

Every day, numberleſs innocent and natural gra- 
tifications occur to me, while I behold my fellow - crea- 
tures labouring in a toilſeme and abſurd purſuit of 
trifles; one, that he may be called by a particular 
- appellation: another, that he may wear a particular 
ornament, which I regard as a bit of ribband that has 
an agreeable effect on my ſight, but is ſo far from ſup- 
plying the = of merit, where it is not, that it ſerves 
only to make the want of it more conſpicuous, Fair 
weather is the joy of my ſoul ; about noon I behold a 
blue ſky with rapture, and receive t conſolation 
from the roſy daſhes of light which adorn the clouds of 
the morning and evening. When I am loſt among 
green trees, I do not envy a great man with a great 
croud at his levee, And I often lay aſide thoughts of 
going to an opera, that I may enjoy the filent plea- 
ſure of walking by moon light, or viewing the ftars 
ſparkle in their azure ground; which I look upon as 
part of my poſſeſſions, not without a ſecret indigna- 
tion at the taſteleſſneſs of mortal mer, who, in their 
race through life, overlook the real enjoyments of it. 
But the pleaſure which naturally affects a human 
mind with the moſt lively and tranſporting touches, I 
take to be the ſenſe that we act in the eye of infinite 
wiſdom, power, and goodneſs, that will crown our 
virtnous endeavours here, with a happineſs hereafter, 
large as our deſires, and laſting as our immortal ſouls, 
This is a perpetual ſpring of gladneſs in the mind. 
This leflens our calamities, and doubles our joys. 
Without this the higheſt ſtate of life is infipid, and 
with it the loweſt is a paradiſe,» What unnatural 
wretches then are thoſe who can be ſo ſtupid as to ima- 
gine a merit, in endeavopring to rob virtue of her 
ſupport, and a man of his preſent as well as future 
bliſs? But as 1 have frequently taken occaſion to ani- 
madvert on that ipecies of mortals, ſo 1 propoſe to re- 
peat my animadverſions on them, till 1 ſee ſome 
ſymptoms of amendment. bs 
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The Ob/Jervance of Sunday recommended. An — 
9 5 | [Rambler, N®. 30. ] 


THERE are few taſks more ungrateful, than for 

perſons of modeſty to ſpeak their own praiſes, 

In ſome caſes, however, this muſt be done for the gene- 

ral good, and a generous ſpirit will on ſuch occaſions 

aſſert its merit, and vindicate itſelf with becoming 
warmth. . 

My circumſtances, ſir, are very hard and peculiar. 
Could the world be brought to treat me as J deſerve, 
it would be a publick berefit. This makes me apply 
to you, that my caſe being fairly ſtated in a paper ſo 


generally eſteemed, I may ſuffer no longer from igno- 


rant and childiſh prejudices. | | 

My elder brother was a Jew. A very reſpectable 
perſon, but ſomewhat auſtere in his manner: highly 
and deſervedly valued by his near relations and inti- 
mates, bu utterly unfit for mixing in a larger ſociety, 
or gaining a general acquaintance among mankind. 


In a venerable ol age he retired from the world, and 
I in the bloom of youth came into it, ſucceeding him 


in all his dignities, and formed, as I might reaſonably 


" fatter myſe!f, to be the object of univerſal love and 


elleem. Joy and gladneſs were born with me; chear- 
fulrcſs, good humour, and benevolence always attended 
and endeared my infancy, That time is long paſt. So 
long that idle imaginations are apt to fancy me wrinkled, 
old, and diſagiceable; but, unleſs my looking-glaſs 
deceives me, I have not yet loſt one charm, one beauty 
of my earlieſt years. However, thus far is too certain, 
I] am to every body juſt what they chooſe to think me; 
ſo that to very few I appear in my right ſhape; and 


though naturally I am the friend of human kind, to 


few, very few comparatively, am 1 uſeful or agreeable. 
This is the more grievous, as it is utterly im poſſible 
ſor me to avoid being in all ſorts of places and com- 


panies? and I am therefore liable to meet with perpe- 


tual affronts and injuries. Though. I have as natural 
an antipathy to cards and dice, as ſom? pcople have 
1 
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toa cat, many and many an aſſembly am I forced to 
eadure;z and though reſt and compoſure are my pecu- 
liar joy, am worn out, and haraſſed to death with 
journies by men and women of quality, who never 
take one, but when I can be of the party. Some, on 
a contrary extreme, will never receive me but in bed, 
where they ſpend at leaſt half of the time I have to 
ſtay with them; and others are ſo monſtrouſly ill-bred 
as to take phyſic on purpoſe when they have reaſon to 
expect me. Thoſe who keep upon terms of more 
liteneſs with me, are generally ſo cold and conſtrained 
in their behaviour, that 1 cannot but perceive myſelf 
an unwelcome gueſt: and even among perſons deſery- 
ing of eſteem, and who certainly have a value for me, 
it 15 too evident that generally whenever I come, I 
throw a duineſs over the whole company, that I am 
entertained with a formal ftiff civility, and that they 
are glad when I am fairly gone, 

How bi ter muſt this kind of reception be to one 
formed to inſpire delight, admiration and love! To 
one capable of anſwering and rewarding the greateſt 
warmth and delicacy of ſentiments! 

was bred up among a ſer of excellent people, who 
affectionately loved me, and treated me with the utmoſt 
horour and reſpect. It would be tedious to relate the 
variety of my adventures, and ſtrange viciſſitudes of 
my fortune in many different countries. Here in 
Ergland there was a time when I lived according to my 
heart's deſiie. Whenever I appeared, public aſſemblies 
appointed for my reception were crowded with perſons 
of quality ard faſhion, early dreſt as for a court. to 
pay me their devoirs, Chearful hoſpitality every where 
crowned my board, and I was looked upon in every 
country pariſh as a kind of ſocial bond between the 
*ſquire, the parſon, and the tenants. The laborious 
poor every where bleſt my appearance: they do fo 
ſtill, and keep their beſt cloaths to do me honour ; 
though as much as I delight in the honeft country folks, 
they do now and then throw a pot of ale at my head, 
and ſometimes an unlucky boy will drive his cricket- 
ball ſull in my face. | = | 

| Even 
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Even in theſe my beſt days there were perſons who 
thought me too demure and grave. I muſt forſooth 
by all means be inſtructed by foreign maſters, and 
taught to dance and play. This method of education 
was ſo contrary to my genius, formed for much nobler 
entertainments, that it did not ſucceed at all. 

1 fell next into the hands of a very different ſet. 
They were ſo exceſſively ſcandalized at the gaiety of 
my appearance, as not only to deſpoil me of the fo. 
reign fopperies, the paint and the patches that I had 
been tricked out with by my laſt misjudging tutors, 
bat they robbed me of every innocent ornament 1 had 
from my infancy been uſed to gather in the fields and 
gardens ; nay,, they blacked my face, and covered me 
all over with a habit of mourning, and that too very 
coarſe and awkward, I was now obliged to yi 


whole life in hearing ſermons; nor permitted ſo 
as to ſmile upon any occaſion. 

In this melancholy diſguiſe I became a perfe& 
bear to all children and young folks. Wherever 1 
came theie was a general huſh, and immediate ſtop to 
all pleaſantneſs of look or diſcourſe; and not being 
permitted to talk with them in my own language at 
that time, they took ſuch a diſguſt to me in thoſe tedi- 
ous hours of yawning, that having tranſmitted it to 
their children, I cannot now be heard, though it is 
long ſince J have recovered my natural form, and plea- 
fing tone of voice, Would they but receive my viſits 
kindly, and liften to what I could tell them—let me 


ſay it without vanity—how charming a companion 


ſhould I be! to every one could I talk on the ſubjecti 
molt intereſting and moſt pleafing. With the great 
and ambitious, I would diſcourſe of honours and ad- 
vancements, of diſtinctions to which the whole world 
ſhould be witneſs, of unenvied dignities and durable 
preferments. To the rich 1 would tell of inexhauſtible 


treaſures, and the ſure method to attain them. I would 


teach them to put out their money on the beſt intereſt, 
and inſtruct the lovers of pleaſure how to ſecure and 
improve it to the higheſt degree. The beauty ſhould 
learn of me how to preſerve an everlaſting bloom. 3 

ne 


wy 
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the afflicted I would adminiſter comfort, and relaxa- 
tion to the buſy, 1 | 

As I dare promiſe myſelf you will atteſt the truth of 
all I have advanced, there is no doubt but many will 
be deſirous of improving their acquaintance with me, 
and that I may not be thought too difficult, I will tell 
you, in ſhort, how I wiſh to be received. 

You muſt know' I equally hate lazy idleneſs and 
hurry. I would every where be welcomed at a tole- 
rable early hour with decent good-humour and prati- 
tude. I muſt be attended in the great halls peculiarly 
appropriated to me with reſpect; but I do not inſiſt 
upon finery: propriety of appearance, and perfect 
neatneſs is all I require. I muſt at dinner, be treated 
with a temperate, but a chearful ſocial meal; both the 
neighbours, and the poor ſhould be the better for me. 
Some time I muſt have a tete a tEte with my kind enter- 
tainers, and the reſt of my viſit ſhould be ſpent in plea- 
ſant walks and airings among ſets of agreeable people, 
in ſuch diſcourſe as I ſhall naturally diQate, or in read- 
ing ſome few ſelected out of thoſe numberleſs books 
that are dedicated to me, and go by my name. A. 
name that, alas! as the world ftands at preſent, makes 
them oftener thrown aſide than taken up. As theſe 
converſations and books ſhould be both well choſen, 
to give ſome advice on that head may poſſibly furniſh 
you with a future „ and any thing you ſhall offer 


on my behalf will be of great ſervice to, 
Good Mr. RawButs, 
| Tour faithful Friend and Servant, 


SUNDAY, 

RIC DI LE RAS HF 

Religion and Superſtition. A Viſion. | 

, -  [Rambler, No. 44} 

* lately a very remarkable dream, which made 

ſo ſtrong an 17 on me, that I remember it 
you 


every word; and are not better employed, you 
may read the relation of it as follows. 


| Methought 


RS 
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Methought I was in the midſt of a very entertaining 
ſet of company, and extremely delighted in attending 
to a lively converſation, when on a ſudden I perceived 
one of the moſt ſhocking figures imagination can frame, 
advancing towards me. She was dreſt in black, her 
{kin was contracted into a thouſand wrinkles, her eyes 
deep ſunk in her head, and her complexion pale and 
livid as the countenance of death, Her looks were 
filled with terror and unrelenting ſeverity, and her 
hands armed with whips and ſcorpions. As ſoon as ſhe 
came near, with a horrid frown, and a voice that chil. 
led my very blood, ſhe bid me follow her. I obeyed, 
and ſhe led me through rugged paths, beſet with briars 
and thorns, into a deep ſolitary valley. Wherever ſhe 
paſſed, the fading verdure withered beneath her ſteps; 
her peſtilential breath infected the air with malignant 
vapours, obſcured the luſtre of the ſun, and involved 
the fair face of heaven in univerſal gloom. Diſmal 
howlings reſounded through the foreſt, from every 
baleful tree the njght-raven uttered his dreadful note, 


and the proſpect was filled with deſolation and horror, 


In the midſt of this tremendous ſcene my execrable 
guide addrefſed me in the following manner. | 
* Retire with me, O raſh unthinking mortal, from 
© the vain allurements of a deceitfu] world, and learn 
© that pleaſure was not deſigned the portion of human 
« life. Man was born to mourn and to*be wretched; 
this is the condition of all below the ſtars, and who. 
« ever endeavours to oppoſe it, as in contradiction to 
„ the will of heaven. Fly then from the fatal en- 
„ chantments of youth and ſocial delight, and here 
conſectate thy ſolitary hours to lamentation and woe. 
„ Milery is the duty of all ſublunary beings, and every 
< enjoyment is an offence to the Deity, who is to be 
« worſhipped only by the mortification of every ſenſe 
* of pleaſure, and the everlaſtiog exerciſe of ſighs and 
, tears.” | Do 
This melancholy picture of life quite ſunk my ſpi- 
rits, and ſeemed to annihilate every principle of joy | 
withia me. I threw myſelf beneath a blaſted yeugh, 
where the winds blew cold and difmal round my * 
| : 3 
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and dreadful apprehenſions chilled my heart. Here I 
reſolved to lie till the hand of death, which I impa- 
tiently invoked, ſhould put an end to the miſeries of 
a life ſo deplorably wre:ched. In this ſad fituation I 
ſp'ed on one hand of me a deep muddy river, whoſe 
heavy waves rolled on in ſlow ſullen murmurs. Here 
I determined to plunge, and was juſt upon the brink, 
when I found myſelf ſuddenly drawn back. I turned 
about, and was ſurprized by the fight of the lovelieſt 
object I had ever beheld. The molt engaging charms 
of youth and beauty appeared in all her form; efful- 
gent glories ſ;arkled in her eyes, and their awful ſplen- 
dors were ſoftened by the gentleſt looks of compaſſion 
and peace. At her approach, the frightful ſpectre, 
who had before tormented me, vaniſhed away, and 
with her all the horrors ſhe had cauſed, The gloomy 
clouds brightened into chearful ſun- ſhine, the groves 
recovered their verdure, and the whole region looked 
gay and blooming as the garden of Eden. I was quite 
tranſported at this unexpedled change, and reviving 
pleaſure began to glad my thoughts, when, with a look 
of inexpreſſible ſweetneſs, my beauteous deliverer thus 
u:tered her divine inſtructions, | | 

„ My name is Ret1cion. I am the offspring of 
„% Turk and Love, and the parent of Benzvo- 
* LEXCF, Horz, and Joy. That monſter from whoſe 
« power I have freed you is called Su rpERSTIT IN, 
« ſhe is the child of DisconTenT, and her followers 
t are FEAR and SoR ROW. Thus different as we are, 
« ſhe has often the inſolence to aſſume my name and 
« character, and ſeduces unhappy mortals to think 
« us the ſame, till ſhe, at length, drives them to the 
« borders of Ds AIR, that dreadful abyſs into which 
you were juſt going to fink. | 

+ Look round and ſurvey the various beauties of 
this globe, which heaven has deſtined for the ſeat of 
human race, and conſider whether a world thus ex- 
„ quifitely framed could be meant for the abode of 
«© miſery and pain. For what end has the laviſh hand 
of Providence diffuſed ſuch innumerable objects of 
“delight, but that all might rejoice in the pings 
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painful workings of nature, and needfal ſeverities 


of exiſtence, and be filled with gratitude to the be- 
** neficent author of it? Thus to enjoy the bleflings 
% he has ſent, is virtue and obedience ; and to reje&t 
** them merely as means of pleaſure, is pitiable igno- 
s Trance, or abſurd perverſeneſs. Iufinite goodneſs is 
<< the ſource of created exiſtence; the proper tendency 
** of every rational being, from the higheſt order of 
<< raptured ſeraphs, to the meaneſt. rank of men, is to 
© riſe inceſſantly from lower degrees of happineſs to 
„ higher, They have each faculiies aſſigned them ſor 
various orders of delights.” | 

* What, cried I, is this the language of RAI 1- 
© cion? Does ſhe lead her votaries through flowery 
© paths, and bid them paſs an unlaborious life? 


Where are the painful toils of virtue, the. mortifica- 


© tions of penitents, the felf-denying exerciſes of ſaints 

and heroes? | | 
The true enjoyments of a 1eaſonable being,” 

anſwered ſhe mildly, * do not confiſt in unbounded 


_ ©. indulgence, or luxurious eaſe, in the tumult of 
* paſſions, the languor of indolence, or the flutter of 
light amuſements. Vielding to immoral pleaſure 


1 cortupts the mind, living to animal and trifling ones 
« debaſes it; both in their degree diſqualify it for its 
«« genuine good, and conſign it over to wretchedneſs. 
* Whoever would be really happy muſt make the 


e diligenfand regular exerciſe of his ſuperior powers 
„ his chief attention, adoring the perfections of his 


Maker, expreſſing good-will to his fellow-creatures, 
6+ cultivating inward rectitude. To his lower faculties 
he muſt allow ſuch gratifications as will, by refreſh- 
ing him, invigorate his nobler purſuits In the 
„regions inhabited by angelic natures, unmingled fe- 
4 lici:y for ever blooms, joy flows there with a per- 
% petual and abundant ſtream, nor needs there ary 
* mound to check its courſe, Beings conſcious of a 
frame of mind originally diſeaſed, as all the human 
© race has cauſe to be, muſt uſe the regimen of a ſtricter 
«« ſelf-government. Whoever has been guilty of vo- 
* luntary exceſſes, muſt patiently ſubmit both to the 
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of medicine in order to his cure. , Still he is en- 
titled to a moderate ſhare of whatever alleviating 
accommodations this fair manſion of his merciful 
parent affords, conſiſtent with his recovery. And in 
proportion as. this recovery advances, the livelieſt 
joy will ſpring from his ſecret ſenſe of an amended 
and improving heart, —So far from the horrors of 
deſpair is the condition even of the 121 
der, poor mortal, at the thought of that gulph into 
which thou waſt but now going to plunge. | 
« While the moſt faulty have every encouragement 
to amend, the more innocent ſoul will be ſupported 
with ſtill ſweeter conſolations under all its experi- 
ence of human infirmities; ſupported by the glad- 
dening aſſurances that every fincere endeavour to 
out-grow them, ſhall be aſſiſted, accepted and re- 
warded. To ſuch a one the lowlieſt ſelf-abaſtment 
is but a deep-laid foundation for the moſt elevated 
hopes; ſince they who faithfully examine and ac- 
knowledge what they are, ſhall be enabled under 
my conduct to become what they deſire. The chriſ- 
tian and the hero are inſeparable; and to the aſ- 
pirings of unnaſſuming truſt, and filial confidence, 
are ſet no bounds, To him who is animated with 
a view of obtaining approbation from the ſovereign 
of the univerſe, no difficulty is inſyrmountable. 
Secure in this purſuit of every needful aid, his con- 
flit with the ſevereſt pains and trials is little more 
than the vigorous exerciſes of a mind in health, His 
patient dependance on that providence which looks 
through all eternity, his ſilent reſignation, his rea- 
dy accommodation of his thoughts and behaviour 
to its inſcrutable ways, is at once the moſt excellent 
ſort of ſelf-denial, and a ſource of the moſt exalted 
tranſports, Society is the true ſphere of human 
virtue. In facial active life, difficuliies will per- 
E be met with; reſtraints of many kinds will 

neceſſary ; and fludying to behave right in re- 


ſpe&t of theſe, is a diſcipline of the human heart 


uſeſul to others, and improving to itſelf, Suffering 
is no duty but where it is neceſſary to avoid guilt, 
7 5 or 
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© or to do good; nor pleaſure a crime, but where it 
„ {ſtrengthens the influence of bad inclinations, or 
< lefſens the generous activity of virtue. The happi- 
* neſs allotted to man in his preſent ſtate, is indeed 
« faint and low, compared with his immortal proſpecis 
and noble capacities; but yet whatever portion of 
< it the diſtributing hand of heaven offers to each in- 
* cdividual, is a needſul ſupport and refreſhment for 
* the preſent moment, ſo far as it may not hinder 
0" _— his final deſtination. F 

Return then with me from continual miſery to 
<< moderate enjoyment, and grateful alacrity. Return 
© from the contracted views of ſolitude to the proper 
« duties of a relative and dependant being. Religion 
< js not confined to cells and cloſets, nor reſtrained 
4% to ſullen retirement, Theſe are the gloomy doc- 
« trines of SUPERSTITION, by which ſhe endeavours 
« to break thoſe chains of benevolence and ſocial af- 
« fection, that link the welfare of every particular with 
« that of the whole. Remember that the greateſt 
* honour you can pay to the author of your being is 
«© by ſuch a chearful behaviour, as diſcovers a mind 
* ſatisfied with his diſpenſations.” “. | 
| Here my preceptreſs pauſed, and I was going to ex- 
preſs my acknowledgment for her diſcourſe, when a 
ring of bells fiom the neighbouring village, and a 
new-riſen ſun darting his beams through my windows, 
awaked me. 


NN. Wen Yee Wenn We 


| On Lying. [ Adventurer, No. 50.] 


HEN Arifotle was once aſced, what a man 
could gain by uttering falſhoods;. he replied, 
Not to be credited when he ſhall teil the truth.“ 

The character of a liar is at once ſo hateful and 
cc ntemptible, that even of thoſe who have loſt their 
virtue it might be expected, that from. the violation 

of truth they ſhould be reſtrained by their pride. Al- 
moſt every other vice that diſgraces human nature, 
| may 
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may be kept in countenance by applauſe and aſſocia- 
tion: the corrupter of virgin innocence fees himſelf 
envied by the men, and at leaft not deteſted by the 
women: the drunkard may eafily unite with beings, 
devo ed like himfelf to noiſy merriment or filent in- 
ſenſibility, who will celebrate his victories over the 
novices of intemperance, boaſt themſelves the com- 
panions of his proweſs, and tell with rapture of the 
multitudes whom unfucceſsful emulation has hurried 
to the grave: even the robber and the cut-throat have 
their followers, who admire their addreſs and intre- 
pidity, their ſtratagems of rapine, and their fidelity 
to the gang. 1 . 

The liar, and only the liar, is invariably and uni- 
verſally deſpiſed, abandoned, and diſowned: he has 
no domeſtic conſolations, which he can oppoſe to the 
cenſure of mankind; he can retire to no fraternity, 
where his crimes may ftand in the place of virtues: 
but is given up to the hiſſes of the multitude, without 
friend and without apologiſt. It is the peculiar con- 
dition of falſhood, to be equally deteſted by the good 
and bad: The devils,” ſays Sir Thomas Brown, 
4c do not tell lies to one another; for truth is neceſ- 
&« ſary to all ſocieties; nor can the ſociety of hell ſub- 
6: filt without it.” 

It is natural to expect, that a crime thus generally 
deteſted, ſhould be generally avoided; at leaſt that 
none ſhould expoſe h:mſelf to unabated and unpitied 
infamy, without an adequate temptation: and that to 
guilt ſo eaſily detected, and ſo ſeverely puniſhed, an 
adequate 'temptation would not readily be found. 

Yet ſo it is, that, in defiance of cenſure and con- 
tempt, truth is frequently violated; and ſcarcely the 
moft vigilant and unremitted circumſpettion will ſe- 
cure him that mixes with mankind, from being hourly 
| deceived by men of whom it can ſcarcely be imagined, 
that they mean any injury to him or profit to them- 
ſelves; even where the ſubject of converſations could 
not bave been expected to put the paſſions in motion, 
or to have excitzd either hope or fear, or zeal or ma- 
lignity, ſufficient to induce any man to put his repu- 
tation 
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tation in hazard, however little he might value it, or 
to overpower the love of trath, however weak might be 
its influence. PE : | 
The caſuiſts have very diligently diſtinguiſhed lies 
into their ſeveral Claſſes, according to their various de- 
grees of malignity: but they have, I think, generally 
omitted that which is moſt common, and, 'perbaps, not 

- leaſt miſchievous; which, ſince the moraliſts have not 
geen it a name, I ſhall diſtinguiſh as the Lys of 

ANITY. Se 

To vanity may juſtly be imputed moſt of the falſe- 
hoods which every man perceives hourly playing upon 
his ear, and, perhaps, moſt of thoſe that are props- 

ated with ſucceſs, To the lye of commerce, and the 
a of malice, the motive is ſo apparent, that they are 
ſeldom negligently or implicitly received; ſuſpicion 
is always watchful over the practices of intereſt; and 
whatever the hope of gain, or defire of miſchief, can 
prompt one man to aſſert, another is by reaſons equally 
cogent incited to refute,» But vanity pleaſes herſelf 
with ſuch ſlight gratifications, and looks forward to 
Pleaſure ſo remotely conſequential, that her practices 
raiſe no alarm, and her ſtratagems are not eaſily diſ. 

y covered, * 

VANITY is, indeed, often ſuffered to yo pure 
ſued by ſuſpicion; becauſe he that would watch her 
motions, can never be at reſt: fraud and malice are 
bounded in their influence; ſome opportunity of time 
und place is neceſſary to their agency; but ſcarce any 
man is abſtracted one moment from his vanity; and 
he, to whom truth affords no pratifications, is gene- 
rally inclined to ſeek them in falſehoods. 

It is remarked by Sir Kenelm Digby, “ that every 

„ man has a deſire to 2 ſuperior to others, thou 
« ic were only having ſeen what they have not ſeen,” 
Such an accidental advantage, fiuce it neither im- 
plies merit, nor confers dignity, one would think 
ſhould not be defred ſo much as to bẽ counterfcited; 
yet even this varity, trifling as it is, produces innu- 
merahle narratives, all equally falſe, but more or leſs 


credible, in propot:ion to the {k.U or confidence of 


ths 
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the relater. How many may a man of diffuſive con- 
verſation count among his acquaintances, whoſe lives 
have been ſignalized by numberleſs eſcapes; who ne- 
ver croſs the river but in a ſtorm, or take a journey into 
the country without more adventures than befel the 
knight-errants of ancient times in pathleſs foreſts or en- 
chanted caſtles! How many muſt he know, to whom 
portents and þ.:odigies are of daily occurrence; and for 
whom nature is hourly working wonders inviſible to 
every other eye, only to ſupply them with ſubjeRs of 
converſation! . 

Others there are that amuſe themſelves with the diſ- 
ſemination of falſehood, at greater hazard of detection 
and diſgrace; men marked out by ſome lucky planet 
for univerſal confidence and friendſhip, who have been 
conſulted in every difficulty, entruſted with every ſecret, 
and ſummoned to every tranſaction: it is the ſupreme 
felicity of theſe men, to ſtun all companies with noiſy 
information ; to ſtill doubt, and overbear oppoſition, 
with certain knowledge or authentic intelligence, A 
liar of this kind, with a ſtrong memory or briſk ima- 
gination, is often the oracle of an obſcure club, and, 
till time diſcovers his impoſtures, dictates to his hearers 
with uncontrouled authority; for if a public queſtion 
be ſtarted, he was ſent at the debate; if a new 
faſhion be mentioned, he was at court the firſt day of 
its appearance; if & new performance of literature 
draws the attention of the public, he has patroniſed the 
author, and ſeen his work in manuſcript ; if a criminal 
of eminence be condemned to die, he often predicted 
his fate, and endeavoured his reformation: and who 
that lives at a diſtance from the ſcene of action, will 
dare to contradict a man, who reports from his own 
eyes and ears, and to whom all perſons and affairs are 
thus intimately known? 

This kind of falſehood is gene: ally ſucceſsful for a 
time, becauſe it is practiſed at firſt with timidity and 
caution; but the proſperity of the liar is of ſhort du- 
ration; the reception of one ſtory, is always an incite- 
ment to the forgery of another leſs probable; and he 
goes. on to triumph over tacit credulity, till pride or 

N K reaſon 
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reaſon riſes up againſt him, and his companions will 
no longer endure to ſee him wiſer than themſelves, 

It is apparent, that the inventors of all theſe fictions 
intend ſome exaltation of themſelves, and are led off by 
the purſuit of honour from their attendance upon truth: 
their narratives always imply ſome conſequence in favour 
of their courage, their ſagacity, or their activity, their 
familiarity with the learned, or their reception among 
the great; they are always bribed by the preſent pleaſure 
of ſeeing themſelves: ſyperior to thoſe that ſurround 
them, and receiving the homage of fileat attention and 
envious admiration. 1 

But vanity is ſometimes excited to fiction by leſe 
vil:ble gratifications; the preſent age abounds with a 
race of liars who are content with the conſciouſneſs of 
falſchood, and whoſe pride is to deceive others without 
any pain or glory to themſelves. Of this tribe, it is 
the ſupreme pleaſure to remark a lady in the playhouſe 
or the park, and to publiſh, under the character of a 
man ſudderfyy enamouied, an advertiſement in the news 
of the next day, -containing a minute deſcription of her 
perſon and her dreſs, From this artifice, however, no 
other effect can be expected, than perturbations which 
the writer can never ſec, and conjeQures of which he can 
never be informed: ſome miſchief, however, he hopes 
he has done; and to bave done miſchief, is of fome im- 
portance. He ſets his invention to work again, and 
produces a narrative of a robbery, or a murder, with all 
the circumſtances of time and place accurately adjuſted. 
This is a jeſt of greater effect and longer duration: if he 
fixes his ſcene at a proper diſtance, he may, for ſeveral 
days, nw a wife in terror for her huſband. or a mother 
for her ſon; and pleaſe himſelf with refle&ing, that 
by his abilities and addreſs ſome addition is made to 
the miſeries of life. | 1 

„There is, I think, an ancient law in Scotland, by 
which  LEa6inG-MAaKinG was Capitally puniſhed, [ 
am, indeed, far from deſiring to increaſe in this * 
dom the number of executions; yet I cannot but think, 
that they who deſtroy the confidence of ſociety. weaken 
the credit of intelligence, and interrupt i 
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life; haraſs the delicate with ſhame, and perplex the 
timorous with alarms ; migat very properly be awakened 
to a ſenſe of their crimes, by denunciations of a whi 
ping poſt or pillory: ſince many are fo in ſenſible of 
right and wrong, that they have no ſtandard of action 
but the law; nor feel guilt, but as they dread punifh- 
ment, EN 
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Hua far the precept to love our Enemies i: prafiicable. 
| [Advent. No. 48.] 


4 Hye LOVE AN ENEMY is the diſtinguiſhing charac. 
teriſtic of a religion, which is rot of man but 
of GOD. It could be delivered as a precept only by 
Hin, who lived and died to eftabliſh it by his example, 
At the cloſe of that ſeaſon, in which human frailty 
has commemorated ſufferings which it could not ſuſtain, 
a ſeaſon in which the n:oft zealous devotion can only 
ſubſtitute a change of food fr a total abltinente of 
forty days; it cannot, ſurely, be incongruous to con- 
ſider, what approaches we can make to that divine love 
which theſe ſufferings expreſſed, and how far man, in 
imi:ation of his Saviouk, can bleſs thuſe who curſe 
him, and return for evil. 5 
We cannot, indeed, behold the example but at a diſ- 
tance; nor conſder it without being ſtruck with à ſenſe 
of our own debility: every man who compares his life 
with this divine rule, inſtead of exulting in tas own ex- 
cellence, will ſmite his breaſt like the publican, and 
cry out, GOD be mercifu! co mc a dinner!” Thus 
to acquaint as wich ourſcfves, may, perhaps. be one 
uſe of the precept; but the precept cannot, ſurely, be 
conſidered as having no other. | 
I know it will be ſſid, that our pions are not in our 
power; and that, therefore, a precept, to love or to 
hate, is impoſſible; for if the pratification of all our 
wiſhes was offered us to love a ſtranger as we love a 
child, we could not fulfil the condition, however we 
might defire thy reward. 
E 2 But 
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But admitting this to be true, and that we cznnot 
love an enemy as we love a friend, it is yet equally 
certain, that we may perform thoſe actions which are 
produced by love from a higher principle: we may, 
perhaps, derive moral excellence from natural defeRts, 
and exert our reaſon inſtead of indulging a paſſion, If 
our enemy hungers we may feed him, and if he thirſts 
we may give him drink: this, if we could love him, 
would be our conduct; and this may ſtill be our condu& 
though to love him is impoſſible. The CurisTIAan 
will be prompted to relieve the neceſſities of his enemy, 
by his love to GOD: he will rejoice in an opportunity 
to expreſs the zeal of his gratitude and the alacrity of 
his obedience, at the ſame time that he appropriates the 

promiſes and anticipates his reward. 

| But though he who is beneficent upon theſe principles, 
may in the ſcripture ſenſe be ſaid to love his enemy; 
yet ſomething more may ſtill be effected: the paſſion 
itſelf in ſome degree is in our power ; we may riſe to a 
yet nearer emulation of divine forgiveneſs, we may 
think as well as act with kindneſs, and be ſanQtified as 
well in heart as in life. | | 4 

Though love and hatred are neceſſarily produced in 
the human breaſt, when the proper objects of theſe 
paſſions occur, as the colour of material ſubſtances is 
neceſſarily perceived by an eye before which they are 
Exhibited; yet it is in our power to change the paſſion, 
and to cauſe either love or hatred to be excited, by 
placing the ſame object in different circumſtances ; as a 
changeable ſilk of blue and yellow may be held ſo as to 
excite the idea cither of yellow or blue. | ll 
No act is deemed more injurious, or reſented. with 
greater acrimony, than the marriage of a child, eſpe- 
cially of a daughter, without the conſent of a parent; 
it is frequently conſidered as a breach, of the ſtrongeſt 
and tendereſt obligations; as folly and iogratitode, 
. treachery and rebellion. By the imputation ef theſe 
vices, a child become: the object of indignation and re- 
ſentment: indignation and reſentment in the breaſt, 
therefore, of the nt are neceſſarily excited ; and 
there can be no doubt, bet than nhols are ſpecies of 
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katred. But if the child is conſidered as ſtill retaining 
the endearing ſoftneſs of a filial affection, as ſtill long- 
ing for reconciliation, and profaning the rites gf mar- 
nage with tears; as having been driven from the path 
of duty, only by the violence of paſſions which none 
have always reſiſted, and which many have indulged 
with much greater turpitude; the ſame object that be- 
fore excited indignation and reſentment, will now be 
regarded with pity, and pity is a ſpecies of love. 5 
Thoſe, indeed, who reſent this breach of filial duty 


with implacability, though perhaps it is the only one of 


which the offender has been guilty, demonſtrate that 


they are without natural affectĩion; and that they would 


have proftitured their offspring, if not to luſt, yet to 
affections which are equally vile and ſordid, the thirſt 
of gold, or the cravings of ambition: for he can never 
be thought to be fincerely intereſted in the felicity of 
his child, who, when ſome of the means of happineſs 
are loſt by indiſcretion, ſuffers his reſentment to take 
away the reſt, | 

Among friends, fallies of quick reſentment are ex 
tremely frequent, Friendſhip i. a conſtant reciprocation 
of benefits, to which the ſacrifice of private intereſt is 
ſomecimes neceſſary : it is common for each to ſet too 
much value upon thoſe which he beſtows, and too little 
upon thoſe which he receives; this mutual miſtake in 
ſo important an eſtimation, produces mutual charges of 
unkindneſs and ingratitude; each, perhaps, profeiies 
himſelf ready to forgive, but neither will condeſcend 
to be forgiven, Pride, therefore, ſtill increaſes the 
enmity which it began; the friend is confidered as 
ſelfiſh, aſſuming, injurious and revengeful; he conſe- 
quently becomes an object of hatred ; and while he is 
thus conſidered, to love him is impoſſible, But thus 
to conſider him, is at once a folly and a fault: each 
ought to reflect, that he is, at leaſt in the opinion of 
the other, incurring the crimes that he impotes ; that 
the foundation of their enmity is no more than a miſtake ; 
and that this miſtake is the effect of weakneſs or vanity, 
which is common to all mankind: the charaQer of both 


would then aſſume a very different aſpect, love would 
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again be excited by the return of its object, and each 
would be impatient to exchange acknowledgments, and 
recover the felicity which was ſo near being loſt. 

But if, after we have admitted an acquaintance to our 
boſom as a friend, it ſhould appear that we had miſtaken 
his charafter; if h= ſhould betray our confidence, and 
uſe the knowledge of our affairs, which perhaps he ob- 
tained by offers of ſervice, to effect our ruin; if he 

| Cefames us to the world, and adds perjury to falſehood; 
if he violates the chaſtity of a wiſe, or ſeduces a daughs 
ter to proſtitution; we may ftill, conſider him in ſuch 
. Circurſlances as will incline us to fulfil the precept, 
and to regard him without the rancour of hatred or the 
fury of revenge. 5 | 

Every charaQter, however it may deſerve puniſhment, 

excites hatred only in proportion as it appears to be 
malicious; and pure nd xs has never been imputed to 
human beings. The wre:ch, who has thus deceived 
and irjured us, ſhould be conſidered as having vlti- 
mately intended, not evil to us, but good to himſelf, 
It ftould alſo be zemembered. that he bas miſtaken the 
means; that he bas forfeited the friendſhip of Bin 
whoſe favour is better than life, by tbe ſame conduct 
which forfeited ours; and that io w er VIEW he ſa- 
crificed our temporal intereſt, to that alſo. be facrificed 
h:s own hope of immortality ; that he is now ſeeking 
ſelicity which he can never find, and incurring paniſh- 
ment that will laſt for ever. And how much better 
than this wretch is he; in whom the contemplation of 
his condition can excite no pity! Sorely, if ſuch an 
enemy hungers, we may, without ſuppreſſing any paſ- 
fion, give him food ; for who that ſees a criminal diag- 
ged to execution, for whatever crime, wouid refuſe him 
a a Cup of cold water? 2 

On the contrary, he, whom G OD has forgiven, 
muſt neceſſarily become amiable to man: to conſider his 
character without prejudice or partiality, aſter it has 
been changed by repentance, is to love him; and impar- 
tially to conſider it, is not only our duty but our intereſt. 

Thus may we love our enemies, and add a dignity to 

our nature of which pagan virtue had no 2 
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But if to love our enemies is the glory of a CyrisTIANg 
to treat others with coldneſs, heglect and malignity, is © 
rather the reproach of a fiedd than a min. Unpro— 
voked enmity, the frown of unkindneſa, and the mena- 
ces of oppreſſion, ſhou!d be far from thoſe who profeſs _ 
themſelves to be followers of Him who in his life went 
about doing good; who inſtantly healed a wound that 
was given in his defence; and who, when he was faint- 
ing 1n his laſt agony, and treated with mockery and 
deriſion, conceived at once a prayer and an apology for 
his murderers; FaTHER FORGLVE THEM, THEY 
KNOW NOT WHAT THEY DO. | | 


- 
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Rules for Converſation, [Gaard. No. 24.] 


HE faculty of interchanging our thoughts with 
one another, or what we expreſs by the word 
Converſation, has always been repreſented by moral 
writers as one of the nobleſt privileges of reaſon, and 
which more particularly ſets mankind above the brute 
part of the creation. | | | 
Thoagh nothing ſo much gains upon the affect ions as 
this extempore eloquence, which we have conſtantly 
occaſion for, and are obliged to practiſe every day, we 
very rarely meet with any whbo excel in it. | 
The converſation of moſt men is di ible, not fo 
much for want of wit and learning, as of good-breeding 
and diſcretion, | 
If you reſolve to pleaſe, never ſpeak to 2 any 
particular vanity or paſſion of your own, - but always 
with a deſign either to divert or inform the company. 
A man who only aims at one of theſe, is always eaſy in 
his diſcourſe. He is never out of humour at being ig- 
terrupted, becauſe he conſiders that thoſe who bear 
him are the beſt judges, whether what he was ſaying 
could either divert or inform them. 6 
A modeſt perſon ſeldom fails to gain the good-will. of 
thoſe he converſes with, becauſe no body envies a man 
who does not appear to be pleaſed with himſelf. 
5 E 4 We 
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We ſhould talk extremely little of ourſelves. Indeed 
what can we ſay ? It would be as imprudent to diſcover 
our faults, as ridiculous to count over our fancied vir- 
tues. Our private and domeſtic affairs are no lefs im- 
proper to be introduced in converſation. What does it 
concern the company how many horſes you keep in your 
fables? Or whether your ſervant is moſt knave or fool? 

A man may equally affront the company he is in, by 
engroſſing all the talk, or obſerving a contemptuous 
filence. | 
| Before you tell a flory it may be generally not amiſs 
to draw a ſhort CharaQter, and give the company a true 
idea of the principal perſons concerned in it. The 
beauty of moſt things conſiſting not fo much in their 
being ſaid or done, as in their being ſaid or done by 
ſuch ,particular perſon, or on ſuch a particular occaſion, 

Notwithſtanding all the advantages of youth, few 
young people pleaſe in converſation ; the reaſon is, that 
_ want of experience makes them poſitive, and what they 

ſay i- rather with a deſign to pleaſe themſelves than any 

one elſe, | | 5 

It u certain that age itſelf ſhal} make many things 

paſs well enough, which would have been laughed at in 
the mouth of one much younger. 
Nothing, however, is more inſupportable to men of 
ſenſe, than an empty formal man who ſpeaks in pro- 
verbs, and decices all controverſies with a ſhort ſentence. 
This piece of ſtupidity is the more unſufferable, as it 
Puts on the air of wiſdom, 

A prudent man will avoid talking much of any par- 
ticular ſcience, for which he is remarkably famous. 
There is not methinks an handſomer thing ſaid of Mr. 
Cowley in his whole life, than that none but his inti- 
mate friends ever diſcovered he was a great poet by his 
diſcourſe, Beſides the decency of this rule, it is cer- 
tainly founded in good policy, A man who talks of 
any thing he is already famous for, has little to get, 
but a great deal to loſe. I might add that he who is 
ſometimes filent on a ſubje& where every one is ſatisſied 
he could ſpeak well, will often be thought no leſi know- 
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ing in other matters, where perhaps he is wholty 
| 1gnorant, | ets toe . 
Women are frightened at the name of argument, and 
are ſooner convinced by an happy turn, or witty expreſ- 
fion, than by demonſtration. 
Whenever you commend, add your reaſons for doing 
ſo; it is this which diſtinguiſhes the approbation of a 
man of ſenſe from the flattery of ſycophants and admi 
ration of fools. | ; 5 
Rallery is no longer agreeable than while the whole 
company is pleaſed with it. I would leaft of all be un - 
derſtood to except the perſon rallied. RE, 
Though good humour, ſenſe, and diſcretion can ſe!-- 
dom fail ro make a man agreable, it may be no ill 
policy ſometimes to prepare yourſelf in a particular 
manner for converſation, by looking a little fa:ther 
than your neighbours into whatever is become a reigu- 
ing ſubjet. If our armies are befizging a place of im 
3 abroad, or our Houſe of Commons debating a 
ill of conſequence at home, you can hardly fail of 
being heard with pleaſure, if you have nicely informed 
yourſelf of the firength, fituation, and hiſtory of the 
firſt, or of the reaſons for and againſt the latter. It wil 
have the ſame effect if when any ſingle perſon begins to 
make a noiſe in the world, you can learn ane of the 
fmalleſt accidents in his life or converſation, which, 
though they are too fine for the obſervation of the vo}-- 
gar, give more ſatis faction to men of ſenſe, (as they are. 
the beſt openings to a real character), than the recital of. 
his moſt glaring ations. I know but one ill conſequence. 
to be feared from this method, namely, that coming full 
charged into company, you. ſhould reſolve to unload. 
whether an handſome opportunity offers itſelf or no. 
Though the aſking of queſtions may. plead for itſe lt 
the ſpecious names of modelly, and a defire of informa- 
tion, it affords little pleaſure to the reſt of the. company: 
who are not troubled with the ſame doubts ; beſides. 
which, he who aſks a queſtion would do weil to-conſicer. 


that he lies wholly at the mercy of another, before he 
Kceives an auſlwers  , + | 
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| Nothing is more filly than the. pleaſure ſome people 
take in what they call “ ſpeaking their minds,” A 
man of this make will ſay a rude thing for the mere 
pleaſure cf ſaying it, when an oppoſite behaviour, full 
as*innocent, might have preſerved bis friend, or made 
his fortune, | . 

It is not impoſſible for a man to form to hĩmſe lf as ex- 


quiſite a pleaſure in complying with the humour and 


ſentiments of others, as of bringing others over to his. 


own; ſince *'tis the certain ſign of a ſuperior genius, 
that can take and become whatever dreſs it pleaſes. 

I ſhall only add, that beſides what I have here ſaid, 
there is ſomething which-can never be learnt but in the 
company of the police. The virtues of men are catch- 
ing as well as their vices, and your own obſervations, 
added to theſe, will ſoon diſcover what it is that com- 
mands attention in one man, and makes you tired and 


diſpleaſed with the diſcourſe of another. 


The Study of Aſtronomy recommended. I Guard. No. 169,] 


IN fair weather, when my heart is cheared, and 1 
1 feel that exaltation of ſpirits which reſults from- 
light and warmth, joined with a beautiful proſpect of 


nature, 1 regard myſelf as one placed by the hand of 


God in the midſt of an ample theatre, in which the 
fun, moon, and ſtars, the. fruits alſo, . and vegetables of 
the earth, perpetually changing their poſitions, or their 
aſpects, exhibit an elegant entertainment to the under- 
Kanding; as well as to the eyxye. 1 
Thunder and lightning, rain and hail, the painted 
bow, and the glaring comets, are decorations of this 
mighty theatre. And the ſable hemiſphere RKudded with 
Tpangles, the blue vault at noon, the glorious gildings 
and rich colours in the horizon, I look on as ſo many 
ſacceſſive fcenes, | a 1 
When 1 conſider things in this light; methinks it is 


a a fort of impiety to have no attention to the courſe of 
ture, and theTevolutionsgf he heavenly bodies. To 


be 


— 
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be regardleſs of thoſe phænomena that are placed within 
our view, on purpoſe to entertain our faculties, and diſ- 
play the wifdom and power of their Creator, is an 
affront to. providence of the ſame kind (I hope it is 
not impious to make ſuch a ſimile), as it would be to 2 
good poet; to fit out his play without minding the plot | 
or beauties of it. — | 1 
And yet how few are there who attend to the drams | 
of nature, its artificial ſtructure, and thoſe admirable | 
machines whereby the paſſons of a philoſopher are | 
gratefully agitated, and his ſoul affected with the ſweet | 
emotions ot joy and ſurprize? 
How many fox-hunters and rural ſquires are to bo ö 
found in Great Britain, who are ignorant that they 
have all this while lived on a planet, that the ſon is 
ſeveral thouſand times bigger than the earth; and that 
there are other worlds within our view greater and I 
more glorious than our own. Ay, but ſays. ſome illite- | 
rate fellow, I enjoy the world, and leave others to con- 
template it. Yes, you eat and drink, and run about 
upon it, that is, you enjoy it as a brute ;. but to enjoy. | 
it as a rational being, is to know: it, to be ſenſible of: 
its greatneſs and beauty, to be delighted with its har- 
mony, and by. theſe refieQions to obtain juſt-ſentiments- 


of the A'mighty mind that framed it. S 

The man, who, unembarraſſed with-vulpar-cares, lei- 
ſarely attends to the flux of things in. heaven, and things 
on earth, and obſerves the laws- by which they are go- 
verned, hath ſecured to himſelf an eaſy and convenient 
ſeat, where he beholds with pleaſure all that paſſes on 
the ſtage of nature, while ' thoſe. about him are, ſome 
faſt aſleep, and others ſtruggling for the higheſt-ptaces, . 
or turning their. eyes from the entertainment prepared 
by providence, to play at puſh-pin with one another. 

Within .this ample circumference of the world, 'the 
glorious lights that are hung on high, the meteors in 
the middle region, the various livery of the earth; and 
the profuſion of good things that diſtinguiſh the-ſeafons, , 
yield a proſpect which annihilates all human grandeur, . 
But.when we have ſeen frequent returns of the ſame - 
chings, r and — 2 7 
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earth in all their various array, our attention and 
our admiration ceaſes, All the art and magnifacence 
in nature could not make us pleaſed with the ſame en- 
tertainment, preſented a hundred years ſucceſſively to. 
our view. 6 
1am led into this way of thinking by a queſtion 
ſtarted the other night, viz. Whether it were poſſible 
that a man ſhould be weary of a fortunate and healthy 
courſe of life? My opinion was, that the bare repetition 
of the ſame objects, abſtracted from all other inconve- 
niences, was ſufficient to create in our minds 8 diſtaſte 
of the world; and that the abborrence old men have of 
death, proceeds rather from a diſtruſt of what may fol- 
low, than from the proſpect of loſing any preſent en- 
jaymente. For (as an ancient author ſomewhere ex- 
preſſes it) when a man has ſeen the viciſſitudes of night 
and day, winter and ſummer, ſpring and autumn, the 
returning faces of the ſeveral parts of nature, what is. 
there further to detain his fancy here below ? 5 
The ſpectacle indeed is glorious, and may bear 
viewing ſeveral times. But in a very few fcenes of 
revolving years, we ſeel a ſatiety of the ſame images; 
the mind grows impatient to ſce. the curtain drawn, and 
behold new ſcenes diſcloſed ; and imagination is in 
this life filled with a confuſed idea of the next. 
Death, conſidered in this light, is no more than paſ- 
ſing from one entertainment to another. If the preſent 
objects are grown tire ſome and diſtaſteful, it i in order to 
prepare our minds for a more exquiſite reliſh of thoſe 
which are freſh and new. I the good things we have 
hitherto enjoyed are trankent, they will be ſucceeded 
by thoſe which the inexhauſtible power of the Deity 
will ſupply to eternal ages. If the pleaſures of our pre- 
ſent ſtate are blended with pain and uneaſineſa, our 
future will conſiſt of fincere unmixed delights. Bleſſed 
hope; the thought whereof turns the very imperfeRions 
| of our nature into-occaſians of comfort and joy. 

But m__ wage ps _ to = man ow po no 
or pr l ings? View him in that 
us . — op — 242 
vitk the frequency of the ſame objeQs to make him 
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weary of this world, when, like a man who hangs 
a precipice, hid preſent fituation is uneaſy, and the 
moment that be quits bis hold, he is ſure of ſinking 
into hell or annihilacion., ON ; 
There is not any character ſo hateful as his who in- 
vents .racks and tortures for mankind. The free- 
thinkers make it their buſineſs to introduce doubts, 
perplexities, and deſpair into the minds of men, and 
according to the poet's rule, are moſt jullly puniſhed 
by their own fchemes, 79 | | 


RA RS RS RN RNS 
The Voyage of Life, An Allegory. [Ramb, No. 102.} 


6 IFE,” ſays Seneca, is a voyage, in the pro- 
„L greſs of which, we are perpetually changing 
« our ſcenes; we firſt leave childhood behind us, then 
« youth, then the years of ripened manhood, then the 
5 — and more pleaſing part of old age. The per- 
uſal of this paſlage, having excited in me a train of 
re flections on the ſlate of man, the inceſſant fluctuation 
"of his wiſhes, the gradual change of his diſpoſition to 
all external objects, and the thoughileſſneſs with which 
be floats along the ſtream of time, I ſunk into aſlumber 
amidſt my meditations, and, on a ſudden, found my ears 
filled with the tumult of labour, the ſhouts of alacrity, 
the ſhrieks of alarm, the whiſtle of winds, and the daſh 
of waters. | -XE 
My aſtoniſhment fora time repreſſed my curioſity ; 
but ſoon recovering myſelf ſo far as to enquire whither 
we were going, and what was the cauſe of ſuch clamour 
and confuſion, I was told that we were launehing out 
into the ocean of life; that we had already paſſed the 
ſtreights of infancy, in which multitudes had periſhed, 
ſome 2288 — 2 _ and 
more by t y, perverieneſs or negligence of thoſe 
- who . to ſteer them; and that we were now 
on the main ſea, abandoned to the winds and billows, 
without any other means of ſecurity, than the care of 
the pilot, whom it was always in our power io chooſe 
2 | . _ among 
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among great numbers that offered their direction and 
aſſiſtance. | 
I then looked round with anxious eagerneſs: and 
firſt turning my eyes behind me, ſaw a fiream flowing 
through flowery iſlands, which every one that ſailed 
along ſeemed to behold with pleaſure; but no ſooner 
touched, than the current, which, though not noiſy or 
turbulent, was yet irreſiſtible, bore him away. Beyond 
theſe iſlands all was darkneſs, nar could any of the paſl- 
ſiengers deſcribe the ſhore at which he fi embarked. 
Before me, and on each fide, was an expanſe of wa- 
ters vialently agitated, and covered. with ſo thick a miſt, 
that the moſt perſpicacious eye could ſee but a little 
way. It appeared to be full of racks and whirlpooals,. 
for many ſunk unexpectedly while they were courting 
the gale with full ſails, and infulting thoſe whom they 
had left behind. So numerous, indeed, were the dan- 
gers, and ſo thick the darkneſs, that no caution could 
confer ſecurity, Yet there were many, who, by falſe 
intelligence, betrayed their followers into whirlpools, 
or by violence puſhed thoſe whom they found in their. 
way, againſt the rocks. 5 | | 
The current was invariable and infurmountable ;. but 
though it was impoſſible to fail againſt it, or to return 
to the place that was ance paſſed, yet it was not ſo vio» 
Tent as to allow no opportunities for dexterity or cou- 
rage, ſince, though none could retreat back from dan- 
ger, yet they. might often avoid it by oblique direction. 
It was, however, not very common to ftcer. with. 
much care or prudence; for, by ſome univerſal infatua- 
tion, every man appeared to think himſelf ſafe, though 
he ſaw. bis conſorts every moment ſinking round him; 
and no fooner. had the waves cloſed over them, than- 
their fate and their. miſconduſt were ſorgotten; the voy- 
age was purſued with the fame jocund confidence ; every 
man capgratulated himſelf. upon the ſoundneſs of his 
velkl, and believed himſelf: able to fiem the Whirlpool 
in which his. friend was. fwallawed, or glide ever che- 
rocks on which he was daſhed; nor was it often. ob- 
ſerved that the ſight of a wreck made any. man change: 
mis courſes if he turned aſide ſor-a moment, he on 
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forgot the rudder, and leſt himſelf again to the diſpoſal 


ef chance. | 2 

This negligence did not proceed from indifference, 
or from wearineſs of their preſent condition; for not 
one of thoſe, ho thus ruſhed upon deſtruction. failed 
when he was finking, to call loudly upon. his aflociates. 

for that help which could not now: be given him; and 
many ſpent their laſt moments in cautioning others 
againſt the folly, by which they were intezcepted in the 
midſt of their courſe. Their benevolence was ſometimes 
praiſed, but their admonitions-were unregarded, 

The veſſels in which we had: embarked, being con- 
ſeſſedly unequal to the turbulence of he ſtream of life, 
were viſibly impaired in the. courſe of the voyage ; ſo. 
that every paſſenger was certain, that bow long ſoever 
he might, by favourable accidents, or by inceflant vi- 
gilance, be preſerved, he muſt fink at laſt. 

This neceſſity of periſhing might have been expected 
to ſadden the gay, and intimidate the daring, at leaſt 
to keep the melancholy and timorous: in perpetual-tor® 
ments, and hinder them from any enjoyment of the va-- 
ricties and gratifications which nature offered them as 
the ſolace of. their labours; yet in effect none ſeemed 
leſs to expect deſtruction than thoſe to whom» it was 
moſt dreadful; they all had the art of cancealing their 
danger from themſelves ; and thoſe who knew their ina- 
bility to bear. the ſight. of the terrors that embarraſſed: 
their way, took care never to look forward, but found. 
ſome amuſement for the preſent moment, and e 
entertained themſelves by playing with Horz, Who was 
the conſtant aſſociate of the voyage of life. 

Yet all. that Horz ventured to promiie,. even to thoſe. 
whom, ſhe favoured moſt, was, not that they . ſhould; 

eſcape, but that they ſhould: fink laſt; and with this. 
promiſe every one was fatisfied, though he laughed at. 
the reſt for ſeeming to believe it, Hops, . indeed, 7 
parently mocked the credulity of her companions; for. 
in proportion as their veſſels grew leaky; the. redouhles, 
her aſſurances of ſafety, and none were mare huſy in 
making proviſions for a long voyage, than they, whom. 


all but themſelves ſaw-likely. to perith don by irreparable. 
decay. In 
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In the midſt of the current of life was the gulph of 
InTEMPERANCE, a dreadful whirlpool, interſperſed 
with rocks, of Which the pointed crags were concealed 
under water, and the tops covered with herbage, on: 
which EasE ſpread couches of repoſe, and, with ſhades 
where PLeasu«sg warbled the fong of invitation, 
Within ſight of theſe rocks all who ſailed on the ocean 

of life muſt neceſſarily paſs. Reason, indeed was 
always at hand to ſteer the paſſengers through a narrow. 
out- let by which they might eſcape; but very few could 
by her inteaties or remonſtrances, be induced to put 
the rudder into her hand, without ſtipulating that ſhe 
ſhould approach ſo wegr; unto the rocks of PI ASU E, 
that they might ſolace , mſelves with a ſhort enjoy- 
ment of that delicious region, after which they always 
determined to purſue their courſe without any other 
deviation. | | | 

Reason was too often prevailed upon fo far by theſe 
promiſes, as to venture her charge within the eddy of 
the gulph of InTEMyER anCE, where, indeed, the cir- 
cumvolution was weak, but yet interrupted the courſe 
of the veſſel, and drew it, by iufenſible rotations, to- 
_ wards the centre. She then repented her temerity, and 
with all her force endeavoured to retreat; but the 
draught of the gulph was generally too ſtrong to be over- 
come; and the paſſenger having danced in circles with 
a pleafing ard giddy velocity, was at laſt overwhelmed 
and loſt, Thoſe few whom Reason was able to extri- 
cate, generally ſuffered ſo many ſhocks upon the points 
which ſhot out from the rocks of PLeasuns, that they 
were unable to continue their courſe with the fame: 
ſtrength and facility as before, but floated along timor- 
ouſly. and feebly, endangered by every breeze, and 
ſhattered by every ruffle of the water till they funk, 
by flow degrees, after long ſtruggles, and innumerable 
expedients, always repining at their own folly, and 
warning others againſt the firſt approach to the, gulph 
of InTEMPERANCE. „„ | 

There were artiſts who profeſſed to repair the breaches. 
and ftop the leaks of the veſſels which had been ſhat- 
tered on the rocks of Pireazurs, Many appeared 

* 5 : a * 
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to have great confidence in their fill, and ſome, in- 
deed, were preſerved by it from finking, who had re- 
ceived only a fingle blow; but I remarked that few 
veſſels laſted long which had been much repaired, nor 
was it found that the artiſts themſelves continued afloat 
longer than thoſe who had leaſt of their affiſtance. 
The only- advantage, which, in the voyage of life, 
the cautious had above the negligent, was, that they 
ſunk later, and more ſuddenly ; for they paſſed for- 
ward till they had ſometimes ſeen all thoſe in whoſe 
company they had iſſued from the ſtreights of infancy, 
periſh in the way, and at laſt were overſet by a croſs 
breeze, without the toil of reſiſtance, or the anguiſh of 
expectation. But ſuch as had often fallen againſt the 
rocks of PLEeagurt, commonly ſubſided by ſenſible 
* contended long with the encroaching waters, 
and haraſſed themſelves by labours that ſcarce Hors 
herſelf could flatter with ſucceſs. | 85 
As I was looking upon the various fate of the multi- 
tude about me, I was ſuddenly alarmed with an admo- 
nition from ſome unknown power. Gaze not idly 
upon others when thou thyſelf art ſinking. Whence 
« is this thoughtleſs tranquillity, when thou and they 
« are equally endangered! I Jooked, and ſeeing the 


gulph of InTsMyERAnNCE before me, ſtarted and 
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On the Defire of Gain. [Ramb, No. 131.} 


1 5 HERE is ſcarcely any ſentiment in which, amidſt 
the innumerable varieties of inclination that na- 
ture or accident have ſcattered in the world, we find 
greater numbers concurring than in the wiſh for riches; 
a wiſh indeed ſo prevalent that it may be conſidered as 
univerſal and tranſcendental, as the defire in which all 
other deſires are included, and of which the various 
purpoſes which actuate mankind are only ſubordinate 
ſpecies and different modifications, 1 
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_ Wealth is indeed the general center of inclination, 
the point to which all minds preſerve an invariable ten- 
dency; and from which they afterwards diverge in num. 
berleſs directions. Whatever is the remote or ultimate 
_ Celign, the immediate care is to be rich; and in what- 
ever enjoyment we intend finally to acquieſce, we ſel- 
dom conſider it as attainable but by the means of mo- 
_ ney, Of wealth, therefore, all unanimouſly confeſs the 
value, nor is there any diſagreement but about the uſe. 
No deſire can be formed which riches do“ not aſſiſt us 
to gratify. He that places his happineſs in ſplendid 
equipage or numerous dependants, in refined praile or 
popular acclamations, in the accumulation of curioſi- 
ties or the revels of luxury, in ſplendid edifices or wide 
plantations, muſt ſtil), either by birth or acquiſition, poſ- 
ſeſs riches. They may be conſidered as the elemental 
principles of pleaſure, which may be combined with 
— diverſity ; as the eſſential and neceſſary ſub- 
wag wo which only the form is leſt to be adjulled 
choice, . | 
The neceſſty of riches being thus apparent, jt is not 
wonderful that almoſt every mind has been employed in 
endeavours to acquire them ; that multitudes have vied 
with each other in arts by which life is furniſhed with 
accommodations, and which therefore mankind may 
reaſonably be expected to reward, 
It had indeed been happy, if this predominant appe- 
tite had operated only in concurrence with virtue, by 
Influencing none but thoſe who were zealous to deſerve 
what they were eager to poſſeſs, and had. abilities to 
improve their own fortunes by contributing to the eaſe 
or happineſs of others. To have riches and io have 
merit would then have been the ſame, and ſucceſs might 
_ reaſonably have been conſidered as a proof of excellence. 
But we do not find that any of the wiſhes of men keep 
a ftated proportion to their powers of attainment. 
Many envy and deſire wealth, who can never procure 
it by honeſt induſtry or uſeful knowledge, They there- 
fore turn their eyes about to examine what other me- 
thods can be found of gaining that which none, how- 
ever im potent or worthleſs, will be content to — 
| 


n = 


A little enguiry will diſcover that there are nearer 
ways to profit than through the intricacjes of art, or up 


the ſteeps of labour; that What wiſdom and virtue 


ſcarcely receive at the cloſe of life, as the recompence of 
long toil and repeated efforts, is brought within the 
reach of ſubtilty and diſhoneſty by more expeditious 
and compendious meaſures; that the wealth of credy- 


lity is an open prey to falſehood: and that the poſſeſ- 


ſions of ignorance and imbecillity are eaſily ſtolen away 


by the conveyances of ſecret artifice, or ſeized by the 


gripe of unreſiſted violence. 1 5 

It is likewiſe not hard to diſcover, that riches always 
procure protection for themſelves, that they dazzle the 
eyes of enquiry, divert the celerity of purſuit, or ap- 
peaſe the ferocity of vengeance, When any man is 
inconteſtibly known to have large poſſeſſions, very few 
think it requiſite to inquire by what practices they were 
obtained; the reſentment of mankind rages only againſt 
the ſtruggles of feeble and timorous corraption, but 
when it has ſurmounted the firſt oppaſtion, it is after- 
wards ſupported by favour, and animated by applanſe. 

The proſpect of gaining ſpeedily what is ardenily de- 


fired, and the cenainty of obtaining by every acceſſion 


of advantage an addition of ſecurity, have io far pre- 
vailed upon the paſſic peace of 
life is deſtroyed by a general and inceſſant firuggle for 
riches. It is obſerved of gold, by an old epigrammatiſt, 
that 10 have it is to be is fear, ad to ut it tobe in 
forrow, There is no ition which is not diſquieted 
either with the care of gaining or of keeping money; 
and the race of man may be divided in a political eſti- 
mate between thoſe who are practiſing fraud, and thoſe 
who are repelling it. 1 | 

If we conſider the preſent Rate of the World, it. will 


be found, that all confidence is loſt among mankind, 


that no man ventures to act where money can be endan- 
gezed upon the faith of another. It is impoſſible to. ſee 
the long ſcrolls in which every contraſt is included, 
with all their appendages of ſeals and atteſtation, with- 


out wondering at the depravity of thaſe beings, who 


muſt be reſtiained from violation af promiſe. by ſuch 


formal 
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formal and public evidences, and precluded from equi- 
vocation and ſubterfuge by ſuch punctilious minuteneſs, 
Among all the ſatires to which _ and wickedneſs 


have given occaſion, none is equally with a bond 

Of the various arts by which riches may be obtained, 
the greater part are at the firſt view irrecqncilable with 
the laws of virtue; ſome are openly flagitious, and 


or a ſettlement. 


practiſed not only in neglect, but in defiance of faith 
and juſtice; and the reſt are on every fide ſo entangled 


with dubjous tendencies, and ſo beſet with - perpetual 
temptations, that very few, even of - thoſe who are not 
yet abandoned, are able to preſerve their innocence, or 
can produce any other claim to pardon than that they 
have deviated from the right leſs than others, and have 
ſooner and more diligently endeavoured to return. 
One of the chief characteriſtics of the golden ape, 
of the age in which neither care nor danger had in- 
truded on mankind, is the community of poſſeſſions: 


' ſtrife and fraud were totally excluded, and every turbu- 


lent paſſion was tilled, by plenty and equality. Suck 
were indeed happy times, but ſuch times can return no 


more. Community of poſſeſſion muſt always include 


ſpontaneity of production; for what is only to be ob- 


tained by labour, muſt be of right the property of him 
:by whoſe labour it is gained. And while a rightful 


claim to pleaſure or to afluence muſt be procured either 


by flow induſtry or uncertain hazard, there will always 


be multitudes whom cowardice or impatience will incite 
to more ſafe and more ſpeedy methods, who will ftrive 


to pluck the fruit without cultivating the tree, and to 


ſhare the advan of victory, without partaking the 
r a 

In later ages, the conviction of danger to which vir- 
tue is expoſed while the mind continues open to the 
ee riches, — determined * Lf pps of 

rpetual poverty; they have ſuppreſſed defire by cut- 
4 off the poſlibility of gratification, and ſecured their 
peace by deſtroying the enemy whom they had no hope 
of reducing to quiet ſubjection. But by debarring 
— from evil, they have reſcinded many oppor- 
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tunities of good; they have too often ſunk into inac- 
tivity and uſeleſſneſs; and though they have forborne 
to injure ſociety, have not fully paid their contributions 
to its happineſs. | 5 | 
While riches are ſo neceſſary to preſent convenience, 
and ſo much more eafily obtained by crimes than virtues, 
the mind can only be ſecured from yielding to the con- 
tinual impul'e of covetouſneſs by the preponderation of 
unchangeable and eternal motives, Gold will gene- 
rally turn the intellectual balance, when weighed only 
againſt reputation; but will be light and  ineffeQual- 
when the oppoſite ſcale is charged with juſtice, veracity, 
and piety. | Fe F N 


Politene/5 a neceſſary Auxiliary to Knowledge and Virtue, 
| [Advent. No. 67. ] 


HERE are many accompliſhments which, tho” . 

they are comparatively trivial, and may be ac- 
quired by ſmall abilities, are yet of great importance 
in our common intercourſe with men. Of this kind is 

that general courteſy, which is called Goop Batep- 
ING; a name, by which, as an artificial excellence, it 
is at once characteriſed and recommended. | 

Good breeding, as it is generally employed in the 

ratification of vanity, a paſhcn almoſt univerſally pre- 
— is more highly prized by the majority than 
any other; and he who wants it, though he may be pre- 
ſerved from contempt by inconteſtible ſuperiority either 
of virtue or of parts, will yet be regarded with malevo- 
lence, and avoided as an enemy with whom it is dan» , , 
gerous to combat. 

In ſome inſtances, indeed, the enmity of others can- 
not be avoided without the participation of guilt; but 
then it is the enmity of thoſe, with whom neither vir- 
tue nor wiſdom can defire to aſſociate: and good breed- 
ing may generally be praQtiſed upon more eaſy and more 

| honourable terms, than acquieſeence in the detraction 
of malice or the adulation of ſervility, the obſcenity of 
| 15 ol letcher, 
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2 letcher, or the blaſphemy of an infidel, Difſapree. 
able troths may be ſuppreſſed ; and when they can be 
ſuppreſſed without got they cannot innocently be 
uttered; the boaſt of vanity» may be ſuffered without 
| ſevere reprehenfion, and the prattſe of abſardity may be 
1 heard without expreflions of contempt. | 

It happens, indeed, ſomewhat unfortunately, that the 
praQice of good breeding, however neceſſary, is ob- 
traded by the poſſeſſion of more valuable talents ; and 
that great * * delicacy, ſenfibility, and ſplrit, ex- 
alted genius, and extenſive learning, frequently render 


men ill bred. | 
| Petrarch relates, that his admirable friend and co- 
| temporary, Dante Aligberi, one of the moſt exalted and 
original geniuſes that ever appeared, being baniſhed 
4 his country, and having retired to the court of a prince, 
which was then the ſanctuary of the unfortunate, was 
held at firſt in preat eſteem; but became daily leſs ac- 
ceptable to his patron, by the ſeverity of his manners 
and the freedom of his ſpeech. There were at the ſame 
court many players and buffoons, gameſters and de- 
bauchees, one of whom, diſtiriguiſhed for his impudence, 
ribaldry, and obſcenity, was greatly careſſed by the reſt; 
which the prince ſuſpecting Dante not to be pleaſed 
with, ordered the man to be brought before him, and 
having highly extolled him, turned to Date and ſaid, 
4 I wonder'that this perſon, who is by ſome deethed a 
«c- fool, and by others 4 madman, ſhould yet be ſo ge- 
* nerally pleaſing, and ſo generally beloved; * 
4 you, who are celebrated for wiſdòm, are yet heard 
«< without pleaſure and commended without friend- 
« ſhip.” © You would ceaſe to wonder, replied Dante, 
if you conſidered; that a conformity of charecter is 
«* the ſource of friendſhip.” This ſarcz im, which had 
alt 'the force of trath, and all the 'keer ets of wit, was 
intoterable; and Dante was immediately 4ifgraced and 
— 5 ' 
But by this anſwer, though the inc gnation which 
odvuced it was founded in virtue, Dante probably gra- 
tified his own vanity, as much as he mortifi-d tha, of 
 # offers; it was the petulant reproach of reſert vent end: (- 
; 9 


Pride, 


- 
ow 


* 
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pride, which is always retorted with rage; and not the 
fill voice of RE ason, which is heard with complacency 
and reverence; if Dante intended reformation, his 
anſwer was not wiſe; if he did not intend reformation, 
his anſwer was not good. | — | 
Great delicacy, ſenſibility, and penetration, do not 
leſs obſtruct the practice of good breeding than inte- 
grity. Perſons thus qualified, not only diſcover pro- 
portionably more faults and failings in the characters 
which they examine, but are more diſguſted with the 
faults and _ which they diſcover : the common + 
topics of converſation are too trivial to engape their at- 
tention; the various turns of fortune that have lately 
happened at a game at whiſt, the hiſtory of a ball at 
Tunbridge or Bath, a deſcription of lady Fanny's jewels 
and lady Kitty's vapours, the journals of a horſe-race or 
a cock-match,_and diſquiſitions on the game-aQ or the 
ſcarcity of partridges, are ſubjects upon which men of 
delicate taſte do not always chuſe to declaim, and on 
which they cannot patiently hear the declamation of 
others, But they ſhould remember, that their impa- 
tience is the impotence of reaſon and the prevalence of 
vanity; that if they fit ſilent and reſerved, wrapped up 
in the contemplation of their own dignity, they Will in 
their turn be deſpiſed and hated by thoſe whom they 
hate and deſpiſe; and with better reaſon, for perverted 
power ought to be more odious than debility. To hear 
with patience, and to anſwer with civility, , ſeems to 
comprehend all the good breeding of converſation; and 
in proportion as this is eaſy; ſilence and inattention are 
without excuſe. | | : 
He, who does not practiſe good breeding, will not 
find himſelf confidered as the object of good breeding 
by cthers. There is, however, a ſpecies of ruſlicity, 
which it ie not leſs abſurd than injurious to treit with 
contempt: this ſpecies of ill breeding is become almoſt 
proverbially the characteriſtic of a ſcholar ; nor ſhould 
it be expected, that he who is deeply attentive to an 
abſtruſe ſcience, or who employs any of the three great 
faculties of the ſoul, the memory, the imagination, or 
the judgment, in the cloſe purſuit of their ſeveral ob- 
5 | Jects, 
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jects, ſhould have ſtudied punctilios of form and cere- 
mony, and be equally able to ſhine at a route and in the 
ſchools, That the bow of a chronologer, and the com- 
pliment of an aſtronomer, ſhould be improper or un- 
couth, cannot be thought ſtrange to thoſe, who duly 
conſider the narrowneſs of our faculties, and the im- 
poſſibility of attaining univerſal excellence. | 
Equally excuſable, for the ſame reaſons, are that ab- 
ſence of mind, and that forgetfulneſs of place and per- 
ſon to which ſcholars are ſo frequently ſabject. When 
Lewis XIV. was one day lamenting the death of an old 
comedian whom he highly extolled, © Yes,” replied 
Boilean, in the preſence of madam Maintenon, he 
* performed tolerably well in the deſpicable pieces of 
% Scarron, which are now deſervedly forgotten even in 
« provinces.” | | . | 
As every condition in life, and every turn of mind, 
has ſome peculiar temptation and propenſity to evil, 
let not the man of uprightneſs and honeſty be moroſe 
and furly in his practice of virtue; let not him, whoſe 
delicacy and penetration diſcern with diſguſt the ſe im- 
ſections in others from which he himſelf is not free, 
- indulge perpetual peeviſhneſs and diſcontent; , nor let 
learning and knowledge be pleaded as an excuſe for not 
condeſcending to the common offices and duties of civil 
life: for as no man ſhould be weELL B&ED, at the ex- 
ce of his Vn TVE; no man ſhould practiſe virtue, 
ſo as to deter others from ImiTaT1ON. 
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Idleneſs incapable of Felicity. Story of Nzp Fa orn. 
„ [Advent. N“. 94.] 


V O U have ſomewhere diſconraged the hope of idle- 
neſs by ſhewing, that whoever compares the num- 
ber of thoſe who have poſſeſſed fortuitous advantages, 
and of thoſe who have been diſappointed in their ex- 
peQations, will have little reaſon to regiſter bimſelf in 
the lucky catalogue. | DE 
ut 
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But as we have ſeen thouſands ſubſcribe to a raffle, 
of which one only could obtain the prize; fo idleneſs 
will Kill preſume to hope, if the advantages, however 
improbable, are admitted to lie within the bounds of 


for this reaſon it is abſurd to dread buſineſs, upon 
tence that it will leave few intervals to pleaſure, "Bak. 


Me ion of appeti 
„ — i 
y which we are prompted to ly the wants of others. 
The end propoſed by the buſy, is various as their tem- 


per, conſtitution, habits, and circumſtances : but in 


the labour itſelf is the enj t. 
ſaed to ſupply the "neceſlaries or | 


a week; and if 
tates future evil, is conſeſſed to be an i 
the hope which magnikes future g 
to be an acceſſion * 
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The moſt numerous claſs of thoſe who preſume to 
hope for miraculous advantages, is, that of} gameſters, 
But by gameſters, 1 do not mean the gentlemen who 
ſtake an eſtate againſt the cunning of thaſe who have 
none; for I leave the cure of lunatics to the profeſſion | 
of phyſic: I mean the diffolute and indigent, Who in 
the common phraſe put themſelves in fortune s way, and 
expect from her bounty that which they eagerly deſire, 
and yet believe to be too dearly purchaſed by diligence 
and induſtry; tradeſmen who negle& their buſinels, to 
ſquander in faſhionable follies more than it can pro- 
duce; and ſwaggerers who rank themſelves with gentle. 
men, merely becauſe-they have no buſineſs to purſue, 
The gameſter of this claſs will appear to be equally ' 
wretched, whether his hope be fulfilled or diſappointed 
the object of it depends upon a contingency, over which 
he has no influence; he purſues no purpoſe with gra- 
dual and perceptible ſucceſs, and, therefore, cannot 
enjoy the pleaſure which ariſes from the anticipation of 
its accompliſhment; his mind is perpetually on the 
rack; he is anxious in proportion to the eagerneſs of 
his defire, and his irability to effect it; to the pangs of 
 ſuſpence, ſucceed thoſe of diſappointment ; and a mo- 
mentary gain only imbitrers the loſs that follows. Such 
is the life of him, who ſhuns buſineſs becauſe he would 
ſecure leiſure for enjoyment ; except it happens againſt 
the odds of a million to one, that a run of ſucceſs puts 
Him into the poſſeſſion of a ſum ſufficient to ſubſiſt him 
in idleneſs the remainder cf his life: and in this caſe, 
the idleneſs which made him wretched while he waited 
for the bounty of fortune, will neceflarily-keep him 
' wretched after it is beſtowed; he will find that in the 
gratification of, his appetites he can fill but a ſmall por- 
tion of his time, and that theſe appetites themſelves are 
weakened by every attempt to increaſe the enjoyment, 
which they were intcaded to ſupply; be will, there- 
fore, either doſe away liſe in a kind of liſtleſs indolence' 
which he deſpairs to exalt into felicity, or he will ima- - 
gine that the good he wants js to be obtained by an in- 
creaſe of his wealth, by a larger houſe, a more ſplendid 
cquipage, and a more numerous retinue. If with — 


— 
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potion he has again recourſe to the altar of fortune, be 
will either be „ Far by a new ſeries of ſucceſs, or he 
will be reduced to his original indigence by the loſs of 
that which he _ IT to rs of this 2 
of which there is e — probability, he 
will inſtantly become more wretched _ as be 
was rich; though eds wm co. was not more 
happy in proportion as he had been poor, Whatever is 
won, is red experiment to its intrinſic value: 
whatever is loſt, is ened by i to more, 
| Wealth is no ſooner diflipated, than its inanity is for- 
| gotten, and it is regret _—_ 5 pay wa 
_— which it was not found to afford. The gameſter there- 
fore, of whatever claſs, + Play ays againſt maniſel odds 3 | 
ſince that which he wins be diſcovers to be braſs, and 
that which he loſes he values as And it ſhould ; 
alſo be remarked, that in this ate of bis life, I 
have not ſuppoſed him to loſe a — * which he 
bad * firſt . | 1 — 1 5 
But though gaming in general is wi 1 
the rita, as productive not only of private hut of 
public evil; yet there is one ſpecies to which all are 
ſometimes ipvited, which equally encourages the — 
of idleneſs, and relaxes the vigour of i 
Ned Froth, who bad been ſeveral years butler is a 
family of diſtinction, having ſaved x Lay four hundred 
pounds, took a little houſe in the ſuburbs, and laid in a 
ſtock of liguors, for which he paid ready money, ns .. 
which were, therefore, the beſt of the kind. Ned 
ccived his trade increaſe; he it with eld 
alacrity, he exulted in bis ſucceſs, and the joy of his 
heart ſparkled io bis countenance; But it happened 
that Ned, in the midſt of his bappineſs and — — 5 
was prevailed upon to buy a lottery ticket. The moment 
his — was fixed upon an object which induſtry could 
not obtain, he determined to be induſtrious. no longer: 
to draw drink for a dirty and boiſterous rabble, was a 
ſlavery to which he now ſubmitted with reluQance, and 
he longed for the moment in which he ſhould be free: 
inſtead of telling his Rory, and. cracking his joke for. 
the entertainment of his x ated he received ik 
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—_ 6 and the next 
ſhuddering with the dread of lofing the felicity which 
His fancy combined with green Lears 


air of forced jocularity „ av 

offence ; — 1 — oy 
arms in a tranſport of joy, u ing his: 
lation as proprietor of the 
that morning been drawn a pri 
It was not, „ Jo 
that ten thouſand 


_ 


and damned plays. 

and he reſolved to firike a bold 
double the remainder of his prize 
might live in a palace and keep an 
the execution of this project, he loſt t 
of his lottery ticket, except five hundred in 
Bank notes, which when he would have ſtaked he could 
not find. This ſum was more than that which had 
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and vexation, he threw himſelf from the bridge into the 
Thames, 


* * * 
9 \ 
$ * * » 9 - 


Fortitude founded upon the Fear of God. t 
| [Guardian, No. 117.1 


1. ing WEE late edition of Monſteur Boilaau 's 
works, I was very much pleaſed with the article 
which he has added to bis notes on the tranſlation of 
Longinus. He there tells us, that the ſublime in wri- 
ting riſes either from the nobleneſs of the thought, the 

magnificence of the words, or the harmonious and 
lively turn of the phraſe, and that the perfect ſublime 
riſes from all theſe three in conjunction to ether. He 

produces an inſtance of this perfect ſublime in four 
verſes from the Athalia of Monſieur Racize, When 
Abner, one of the chief officers of the court, repreſents 
to Foad the high-prieſt, that the queen was incenſed 
againſt him, the high-prieft, not in the 2 at 
the news, returns this anſwer.” 


Celai qui met un "FA EIT 

Sait auſk des m&chans arreter les complots, 

Sournis avec reſpect a fa volonte ſainte. 

Je crains TO I & nai point d autre 
crainte. 2 


\ © He who rele erg oft fx Fb. | 
to check the deſigus ly. u — 
ä to his boly All. O Aber, 1 few 
my God, and I fear none but him. Such a | 
e than it 

iting. This religious fear, —_—— 


io good writing 
d 
uced by j rr 


overlooks all human 
wich it, and extin 5 
it leſſens and contracts the 
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— — 8 diſarms the tyrant 

gure ĩt s the tyran 

and executioner, . 
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enraged and the moſt powerful as altogether harmleſs 
and impotent. | 
There is no true fortitude which is not founded upon 
this fear, as there is no other principle of ſo ſettled and 
fixed a nature. Courage that grows from conſtitution 
yery ofien forſakes a man when he has occaſion for it; 
and when it is only a kind of inſlin& in the ſoul, breaks 
out on all occaſions without judgment or diſcretion, 
1 That courage which proceeds from the ſenſe of our 
4 duty, and from the fear of offending þim that made us, 


| - acts always in an uniform manner, and according to 
the dicates of right reaſon, TID | 


What can the man fear, who takes care in all his 
actions to pleaſe a Being that is omnipotent? A Being 
who is able to cruſh all his adverſaries? A Being that 

dan divert any misfortunes from befalling him, or turn 

1 any ſuch misfortune to his advantage; The perſon wha 

lives with this conſtant and habitual regard to the great 

1 | ſuperintendant of the world, is indeed ſure that no 

| yeal evil can come into his lot. Bleflings may appear 
under the ſhape of pains, loſſes, and diſappointments, 
but let him have patience, and he will fee them in their 
proper figures. Dangers may threaten him, but he 
may reſt jatisfied that they will eicher not reach him, 
or that, if they do, they will be the inſtruments of 
good to him. In ſhort, he may look upon all croſſes 
and accidents, tufferings and afflictions, as means which 
are made uſe of to bring him to happineſs. This is 
even the worſt of that man's condition whoſe mind is 
poſſeſſed with the habitual fear of which I am now 

ſpeaking. - But it very often happens, that thoſe which 
appear evils in aur own eyes, appear alſo as ſuch iq 
him who has buman nature under his care, in which 
caſe they are certainly averted from 1 who has 
himſelf, by this virtue, an object of divine favour, 
iſtories are full of inſtances of this nature, where men 
of virtue have had extraordinary eſcapes out of, ſuch 
dangers as have incloſed them, and which have ſeemed 
inevitable, 5 8 1 

There is no example of this kind in pagan hiſtory - 

which more pleaſes me than that — - 
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te life of Timolcon, This extraordinary man 2 * 
mous for referring all his ſucceſſes to providence. Cor- 
relins Nepos acquaints us that he had in his houſe a pri- 
vate Chapel in which he uſed to pay his devotions to the 
goddeſs who repreſented providence among the heathens. 
1 think no man was ever more diſtinguiſhed, by the 
Deity whom he blindly worſhipped, than the great per- 
ſon I am ſpeaking of, in ſeveral occurrences of his life, 
but particulafly in the following one which I ſhall re- 
late out of Platerch. LET aa 
Three perſons had entered into a conſpiracy to aſſaſ- 
ſinate Timoleon as he was offering up his devotions in 2 
certain temple, In order to it they took their ſeveral 
ſtands in the moſt convenient places for their purpoſe. 
As they were waiting for an opportunity to put their 
deſign in execution, a ſtranger having obſerved one of 
the conſpirators, Fell upon him and ſlew him. Upon 
which the other two, thinking their plot had been diſ- 
covered, threw themſelves at Timoleon's feet, and con- 
feſſed the whole matter. This ſtranger, upon examina- 
tion, was found to have underſtood nothing of the intend · 
ed aſſaſſination, but having ſeveral years before had a 
brother killed by the conſpirator, whom he here put to 
death, and having till now ſought in vain for an op- 
portunĩty of revenge, he chanced to meet the murderer 
in the temple, who had planted himſelf there for the 
above-mentioned purpoſe. Plararch cannot forbear, on 
this occaſion, ſpeaking with a kind of rapture on the 
ſchemes of providence, which, in this particular, had 
ſo contrived it, that the ſtranger ſhould, for ſo a 
ſpace of time, be debarred the means of doing juſtice 
to his brother, till by the ſame blow that revenged 
poet «ay ER RT: he preſerved the life of 
ano er * / * 
For my own part, I cannot wonder that a man of 
T:moleox's religion ſhould have his Ray and firm 
neſs of mind, or that he ſhoold be diſtinguiſhed by fuck 
a deliverance as I have here relate. 
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Abverfey whfal ts the Alt- of Kuvwladge. 
| 4 x [Rambler, Ns. 150. ] 


ASD experience makes it evident that misfore 
tunes are unavoidably incident to human life, 
that calamity will neither be repelled by fortitude, nor 
eſcaped by flight, neither awed by greatneſs, nor eluded 
by obſcurity ; pbiloſpphers have endeavoured to recon» + 
cile us to that condition which they cannot teach us to 
wend, by perſuading us that moſt of our evils are made 
afflictive only by ignorance or perverſeneſs, and that 
nature bas annexed to every viciſſitude of external cir- 
cumſtances, ſome advantage ſufficient to overbalance all 
its inconveniencier. 
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. . 
enable us to ſeize every ſupport, and improve every 
alleviation. This calmneſs will be more eafily obtained, 
as the attention is more powerfully withdrawn from the 
contemplation of unmingled unabated evil, and diverted 
to thoſe accidental benefits which prudence may confer 
z e at. at cet 
| mpted not only to pacify us in mi- 
fortune, but almoſt to allure us to it, by re; ing 
it as neceſſary to the pleaſures of the mind. He that 
never was acquainted with adverſity, ſays he, bas ſeen 
the wworld but on one fide, and is ignorant of half the 
ſeenes of nature. He invites his pupil to calamity, as 
the Syrens allared the to their coaſts, by pro- 
miſing that he ſhall return with increaſe of — 
with enlarged views, and multiplied ideas. LEE... 
Curioſity is, in great and generous minds, the farſt. 
_ paſſion and the Iaſt; and 7 always predominates 
in proportion to the ſtrength. of the contemplative fa- 
culties, He who eaſily comprehends all that is before: 
him, and ſoon exhauſts any fingle ſubjef, is always 
eager for new enquiries, and in proportion as the in- 
telleQual eye takes in a wider projet, it muſt be g. 
tified with variety by more rapid flights, and | 
excurſions; nor perhaps can there be propoſed to thoſe 
who have been accuſtomed 'to the pleaſures of thought,. 
a more powerful incitement to any. —— than 
the hope of filling their imagination with ne ima; 

- of clearing their doubts, and enlightening — 
When wn, in Falerizs N * Le: 
young prince Acaſfus to accompany him in the firſt efſay 
of 5. aur oc he diſperſes his apprehenſions of danger 
by repreſentations of the new tract of earth and heaven 
which the expedition would ſpread. before their eyes; 
and tells him with. what grief he will hear at their re- 
turn, of the countries which they ſliall have ſeen, and 
the toils which they have ſarmounted. | 

O quantum terre, quantum cognoſcere cali 
Permiſſum oft ! pelagus quantes aperinut in 0 ? 
Nunc forſan grave reris our: Jed læru recurret 
Cum ratis, & caram cum jam mibi reddet Jolcon; 
Luis paidor ben neftros tibi tunc audire labores! * 
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Mcaftus was ſoon prevailed upon by his curioſity to 
let SS bardſhi ——_— and commit wa life 
to the winds; and the ſame motives have in all ages 
had the ſame effect upon thoſe whom the deſire of fame 
9 has diſtinguiſhed from the lower orders f 
mankind. ; a : ; 

If therefore it can be proved that diſtreſi is neceſſary 
to the. attainment of — Yang and that a happy 

ſituation hides from us ſo large a part of the field of 

meditation, the envy of many who repine at the figh 
of affluence and ſplendor will be much diminiſhed; 
fuch is the delight of mental ſuperiority, that none on 
whom nature or ſtudy have conferred it, would purchaſe 
the gifts of fortune by its loſs. 
It is certain, that however the rhetoric of Sexece may 
have dreſſed adverfity'with extrinfic ornaments, he has 
juſtly repreſented it as affording ſome opportunities of 
obſervation, which cannot be found in continual ſuc- 
ceſs; he has truly aſſerted, that to eſcape misfortune 
is to want inſtruction, and that to live at eaſe is to liv 
IN ignorance. l 
no man can enjoy happineſs without thinking that 
he enjoys it, the experience of calamity is neceſſary to 
a juſt ſenſe of better fortune; for the of our pre- 
ſent ſtate is merely comparative, and the evil which 
every man feels will be ſufficient to difturb and haraſs 
dim if he does not know how much he eſcapes. The 
luftre of diamonds is invigorated by the interpoſition of 
darker bodies; the lights of a picture are heightened by 
the ſhades. The higheſt pleaſure which nature has in- 
dulged to fenfitive perception, is that of teſt after 
fatigue; yet that ſlate which labour heightens into 
delight, is without it only caſe, and is incapable of ſatis- 
fying the mind without the ſaperaddition of diverſified: , 

— AUBUJEMENTS, 

Proſperity, as is truly aJerted by Seneca, very much 
obſiruds the knowledge of ourſelves. No man can 
' form a juſt eſtimate of his own powers by unactive ſpe- 

_ culation. That fortitade which has encountered no dan- 
gers, that prudence which has ſurmounted no difficul- 
ries, that integrity which has been attacked by no temp- 

| 7 | tations, 
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tations, can at beſt be conſidered but as gold not yet 
brought to the teſt, of which therefore. the true value 
cannot be aſſigned. He that traverſes the lifts without 
an adverſary, may receive, ſays the. philoſopher, the 
reward victory, but be has no pretenfions to the bonour. 
If it be the higbeſt happineſs of man to contemplate 
himſelf with ſatisfaQion, and to receive the gratulations 
of his own conſcience, he whole courage has made way 
amidſt the turbulence of oppoſition, and whoſe vigour 
has broken through the . ſnares of diſtreſs, has many 
advantages over thoſe that have flept in the ſhades of 
indolence, and whoſe retroſpe& of time can entertain 
them with nothing but day riſing upon day, and year 
_ gliding after year. 5 7 
Equally neceſſary is ſome variety of fortune to a 
_ nearer inſpection of the manners, principles, and affec- 
tions of mankind. Princes, when they would know 
the opinions or grievances of their ſubjects, find it 
neceſſary. to ſteal away from the grandeur of guards and 
attendants, and mingle on equal terms among the 
ple. To him who is known to have the power of doing 
ood, or harm, nothing is ſhewyn in its natural form. 
he behaviour of all that approach him is regulated 
by his humour, their narratives are adapted to his in- 
clination, and their reaſoniugs determined by his opi- 
nions ; whatever ca“ alarm ſuſpicion, or excite reſent- 
ment, is carefully ſuppreſſed, and nothing appears but 
_ uniformity of ſentiments and ardor of affection. It 
may be obſerved, that the unvaried complaiſance which 
ladies have & right of exaQting, keeps them generally 
unſkilled in human nature; proſperity will always enjoy 
the female prerogative, and therefore muſt be always in 
danger of female. ignorance, Truth is ſcarcely to be 
heard but by thoſe from whom it can ſerve no intereſt 
to conceal it, and the true motives of conduct will be 
only ſhewn, when the mind acts in its natural ſlate with | 
out any impediment from hope or fear, 
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The Probilition of Revenge juflifiable by Reaſon. 
mr  [Rambler, No. 185. 


O vicious difpoſitions of the mind more obſti- 
nately reſiſt both the counſels of philoſophy, and 
the injunctions of religion, than thoſe which are com- 
plicated with an opinion of dignity; and which we 
. cannot diſmiſs without leaving in the hands of oppo- 
| fition ſome advantages iniquirouſly obtained, or ſuffering 
— our own prejudices ſome imputation of puſil- 
mity. | 5 
For this reaſon ſcarcely any law of our Redeemer is 
more openly nankurthd. or more induſtriouſly evaded 
than that by which he commands his followers to for- 
give injuries, and prohibits, under the ſanction of eternal 
miſery, the gratification of the defire which every man 
feels to return pain upon him that inflits it. Many 
who could have conquered their anger, are unable to 
combat againſt pride, and purſue offences to extremity 
of vengeance, leſt they ſhould be inſulted by the triumph 
But certainly no precept could better become him, at 
whoſe birth peace was proclaimed 10 the earth, For 
what could ſo ſoon deſtroy all the order of ſociety, and 
deform life with violence and ravage, as a permiſſion 
to every one to judge his own cauſe, and to apportion 
his own recompence for imagined injuries, Cy 
It is difficult for a man of the ſtricteſt juſtice not to 
favour himſelf too much in the calmeſt moments of ſoli- 
tary meditation. Every one wiſhes for the diſtinctĩons 
for which thouſands are wiſhing at the ſame time, in 
their own opinion, with better claims. He, that when 
his reaſon operates in its full force, can thus, by the 
mere prevalence of felf-love, prefer himſelf to his fellow- 
| beings, is very unlikely to judge equitably when his 
paſſions are agitated by a ſenſe of wrong, and his at- 


tention wholly engroſſed by * intereſt, or danger. 
Whoever arrogates to himſelf the right of vengeance 
ſhews how little be is qualified to deci * | 
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ſince he certainly demands what he would think unfit 
to be granted to another. . | 1 
Nothing is more apparent than that, however injured 
or however provoked, ſome muſt at laſt be contented to 
forgive. - For it can never be hoped, that he who firſt 
commits an- injury, will contentedly acquieſce io the 
xenalty required; the ſame havghtineſs of contempt 
and vehemence of deſire, that prompt the act of in- 
juſtice, will · more ſtrongly incite its Juſtification: and 
reſentment can never ſo exactly balance the puniſhment 
with the fault, but there will remain an overplus of 


vengeance which even he who condemns. his firſt ation 


will think himſelf inticled to retaliate. What then can 
enſue but a continnal exacerbation of hatred, an unex- 
tinguiſhable feud, an inceſſant reciprocation of miſchief, 


a mutual vigilance to entrap, and eagerneſs. to deſtroy, 


Since then the imaginary right of vengeance muſt be 
at laſt remitted, becauſe it is impoſlible to live in per- 


petual hoſtility, and equally impoſſible that of two ene- 
mies, either ſhould firſt think himſelf obliged by juſtice - 
10 ſubmiſſion, it is ſurely eligible to forgive early. 


Every is more eaſily ſubdued before it has been 
long accuſtomed to poſſeſſion of the heart ; every idea is 
obliterated with leſs difficolcy, as it has been more ſlightly 


impreſſed, and leſs frequently renewed. He who has 


often brooded over his wrongs, pleaſed himſelf with 
ſchemes of malignity, and glutted his pride with the 
fancied ſupplications of humbled enmity, will not 
eaſily open his boſom to amity and reconciliation, or 
indulge the gentle ſeatiments of benevolence and peace. 

1: is eaſieſt to forgive, while there is yet little to be 
forgiven, A fingle injury way be ſoon diſmiſſed from 
the memory; but a long ſucceflion of ill offices by de- 


grees aſſociates itſelf with every idea, à long couteſt 


involves ſo many circumſtances, that every place and 
action will recal it to the mind, and freſh remembrance 
of vexation muſt ſtill eokjgdle rage, and irritate revenge. 
A wiſe man will make hafte to forgive, becauſe he 
knows the true value of time, and will not ſuffer it to 
paſs away in unneceſſary pain. He that willingly ſuf⸗ 
ters the corrofions of inveterate hatred, and gives - 4 
5 | L 


* 
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| his days apd nights to the gloom of malice, and per- 


turbations of ſtratagem, cannot ſurely be ſaid to conſult 
his eaſe, Reſentment is an union of ſorrow with malig- 
nity, a combination of a paſſion which all endeavour to 
avoid, with a paſſion which all concur to deteſt. The 
man who retires to meditate miſchief, and to exaſperate 
his own rage; whoſe thoughts are employed only on 
means of diftreſs and contrivances of rum ; whoſe mind 
never pauſes * 2 of his own ſuffer- 
ings, to indulge ſome hope of enjoying the cala- 
2 of another, may juſtly be anos eng the 
moſt miſerable of human beings; among thoſe who are 
guilty without reward, who have neither the gladneſs 
of proſperity, nor the calm of innocence. | 

Whoever confiders the weakneſs both of himſelf and 
ethers will not long want perſuaſives to forgiveneſs. We 


| know not to what Yegree of malignity any injury is to 


be imputed; nor how much its guilt, if we were to in- 


ſpect the mind of him that committed it, would be 


extenuated by miſtake, precipitance, or negligence; 
we cannot be certain how much more we feel than was 
intended to be inflited, or how much we increafe the 
miſchief to ourſelves, by voluntary aggravations. We 
may charge to deſign the effects of accident: we may 
think the blow violent only becauſe we have made our- 
ſelves delicate and tender; we are on every fide in 
danger of error and of guilt, which we are certain to 


avoid only by ſpeedy forgiveneſs. 


From this pacific and harmleſs temper, thus propi- 
tions to others and ourſelves, to domeſtic tranquillity 
and to ſocial happineſs, no man is with-held but by 


pride, by the fear of being inſulted by his adverſary or 
geſpi | 


* the world. 
t may be laid down as an unfailing and univerſal 


axiom, that all pride is abject and mean. It is 


always an ignorant, lazy, or cowardly acquieſcence in 
a falſe appearance of excellence, and proceeds net from 


conſciouſneſs of our attainments, but inſenfſibility of 


our wants, 


Nothing can be great which is not right, Nothing 
which 


n condemns can * 


ec 


4 — 4 
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the haman mind. To be driven by external motives 


from the path which our own heart approves, to give 
way to uny thing but conviction, to ſuffer the opinion 
of others to rule our choice, or 
is to ſubmit tamely to the loweſt and moſt ignominious 
ſlavery, and to refign the right of directing our own 
lives. | nn i 5 * | 

The utmoſt excellence at which humanity can arrive, 
is a conſtant and determinate purſuit of virtue, without 
regard to preſent dangers or advantage; a continual 
reference of every action to the divine will; an habitual 
appeal to everlaſting juſtice; and an unvaried elevation 
of the intellectual eye to the reward which perſeverance 
only can obtain, But that pride which many who pre- 
ſame to boaſt of generous ſentiments, allow to regulate 
their meaſures, has nothing nobler in view than the 
approbation of men, of beings whoſe ſuperiority we are 
under no obligation to acknowledge, and who, when 
we have courted them with the utmoſt affiduity, can 
confer no valuable or permanent reward; of beings who 
ignorantly judge of what they do not underſtand, or 
partially determine what they never have examined; 
and whoſe ſentence is therefore'of no weight till it has 
received the ratification of our own 


He that can deſtend to bribe ſuffrages like thoſe at - 


the price of his innocence ; he that can ſuffer the de- 
light of ſach acclamations to with-hold his attention 
from the commands of the univerſal ſovereign, has 
little reaſon to congratulate himſelf upon the greatneſs 
of his mind; whenever he awakes ro ſcriouſneſs and 
reflection, he muſt become deſpicable in his own eyes, 
and ſhrink with ſhame from the remembrance of his 
„ forgiven diſpenfabi 
Of him that b to wen it is indifpenfa 
required, that be forgive. It is therefore —— 
to urge any other motive. On this great duty eteraĩty 
is ſuſpended, and to him that refuſes to pracliſe it, the 
throne of mercy is inacceſſible, and the Saviour of 
dhe world has been born in vain. 53 


5 


wer our reſolves, 
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rh 
: | [Advent. No. 111.] 


6 E evils inſeparably annexed to the preſent con- 
dition of man, are ſo numerous and afflictive, 
that it has bren, from age to age, the taſk of ſome to 
bewail, and of others to ſolace them: and he therefore 
will be in danger of ſeeming a-common enemy, who- 
ſhall attempt to depreciate the few pleaſures and feli- 
cities which nature has allowed us. 3 | 
Yet 1 will confeſs, that I have ſometimes employed 
my thoughts in examining the pretenſions that are made 
to happineſs, by the ſplendid and envied conditions of 
life; and have not thought the hour unproſitably ſpent, 
when J have detected the impoſture of conterfeit advan- 
tages, and found diſquiet lurking under falſe appear- 

ances of paiety and greatnels, | \ 
It is aſſerted by a tragic poet, that . eſt miſer nemo. 
* nifi comparatus, no man is miſerable, but as he 
„ is compared with others happier than bimſelf :” 
this poſition is not ſtrictly and philoſophically true. 
He might have ſaid, with rigorous propriety, that no 
man is happy, but as he is compared with the miſe- 
rable; for ſuch is the ſtate of this world, that we find 
in it abſolute miſery, but happineſs only comparative ;. 
we may incur as much pain as we can poſſibly endure, 
though we can never obtain as much happineſs as we 
might poſſibly enjoy. | | | 
Vet it is certain likewiſe, that many of our miſeries 
are merely comparative: we are often made unhappy, 
not by the preſence of any real evil, but by the ab- 
ſence of ſome ficlitious good; of ſomething which is. 
not required by any real want of nature, which has not 
in itſelf any power of gratification, and which neither 

reaſon nor fancy would have prompted us to wiſh, did. 
we not ſec it in the poſſeſſion of others. ol | 
For a mind diſeaſed with vain longings after unat- 
tainable advantages, no medicine can be preſcribed, 
| but on impartial enquiry into the real worth of that 
which is ſo ardenily defired, Ir is well known, — 
| much 
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much the mind, as well as the eye, is deceived by diſ- 
tance ;z/ and, perhaps, it will be ſound, that of many 
imagined bleſſings it may be doubted, whether be that 
wants or poſſeſſes them has more reaſon to be ſatis fed 
with his lot. | . | | 
The dignity of high birth and long extraction, no 
man, to whom nature has denied it, can confer upon 
himſelf; and, therefore, it deſerves to be conſidered, 
whether the want of that which can never be gained, - 
may not eaſily be endured. It is true that if we con- 
ſider the triumph and delight with which moſt of thoſe 
recount their anceſtors who have anceſtors to recount, 
and the artifices by which ſome who have riſen to unex- 
pected fortune endeavour to inſert themſelves into an 
honourable ſtem, we ſhall be inclined to fancy, that 
wiſdom or virtue may be had by inheritance, or that all 
the excellencies of a line of progenitors are accumulatcd 
on their deſcendant. Reaſon, indeed, will ſoon inform 
us, that our eſtimation of birth is arbitrary and capri- 
cious, and that dead anceſtors can have no influence 
but upon imagination: let it then be examined, whe- 
ther one dream may not operate in the place of an- 
other; whether he that owes nothing to forefathers, 
may not receive equal pleaſure from the conſciouſneſs 
of owing all to himſelf; whether he may not, with a 
lite meditation, find it more honourable to found than 
to continue a family, and to gain digoity than tranſmit 
it; whether, if he receives no dignity from the virtues 
of his family, he does not likewiſe eſcape the danger of 
being diſgraced by their crimes; and whether he that 
brings a new name into the world, has not the conve- 
nience of playing the game of life without a ſtake, an 
_—_— winning much, though he has nothing 
to ; | 


There is another opinion concerning happineſs, which 
approaches much more nearly to univerſality, but which 


may, perhaps, with equal reafon be di The pre- 
tenſions to 3 many of the ſons of earth 


eaſily ſee to be ill-grounded ; but all agree to celebrate 
the advantage of hereditary riches, and to conſider 
thoſe as the minions of fortune, who are wealtby —4 


| 
| 
| 
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_ © relifta,” the acquiſition of another, not of them- 


deſirable to be left at large to the exerciſe of religious 


| raiſe ſome new deſire that they may have ſomething to 
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their cradles, whoſe eſtate is . res non parta labore ſed 


«* ſelves;” and whom a father's induftry has diſpenſed 
from a laborious attention to arts or commerce, and 
left at liberty to diſpoſe of life as fancy ſhall direct 


If every man were wiſe and virtuous, capable to 
diſcern the beſt uſe of time, and reſolute to praiſe it; 
it might be granted, I think, without heſitation, that 
total liberty would be a bleſſing; and that it would be 


and ſocial duties, without the interruption of impor- 
tunate avocations, 

But fince felicity is relative, and that which is the 
means of happineſs to one man may be to another the 
cauſe of miſery, we are to conſider, what ſtate is beſt 
adapted to human nature in its preſent degeneracy and 
frailty. And, ſurely, to far the greater number it is 
pighly expedient, that they ſhould by ſome ſettled 
eme of duties be reſcued from the tyranny of caprice, 
that they ſhould be driven on by neceflity through the 
paths of life, with their attention confined to a ftated 
taſk, that they way be leſs at leiſure to deviate into 
miſchief at the call of folly. „ 

When we obſerve the lives of thoſe whom ah ample 
inheritance has let looſe to their own direction, what 
do we diſcover that can excite our envy? Their time 
ſeems not to paſs with much applauſe from others, or 
ſatisfaction to themſelves: man  cxeur their exube- 
rance of fortane in luxury and debauckery, and have 
pd other uſe of money than to inflame their paſſions, 
and riot in a wider range of licentiouſneſs; others, leſs 
criminal indeed, but, — not much to be praiſed, 
lie down to ſleep and riſe up to trifle, are employed 
every morning. in finding expedients to rid themſelves 
of the day, chaſe ure through all the places of 
public reſort, fly from London to Bath and from Bath 
to London, without any other reaſon for changing 
place, but that they go in queſt of company as idle 
and as vagrant as themſelves, always endeavouring to 


\ 
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;arfoe, to re-kindle fome bope which they know will” 
diſappointed. changing one amuſement for another 
which a few months will make equally infipid,.or fink- 
ing into languor and diſeaſe for want of ſomething to 
actuate their bodies or exhilarate their minds, | 
Whoever has frequented thoſe places, where idlers 
aſſemble to eſcape from ſolitude, knows that this is 
generally the ſtate of the wealthy; and from this tate 
it is no great hardſhip to be debarred. No man can 
be happy in total idleneſs: he that ſhould be condemned 
to lie torpid and motionleſs, ** would fly for recreation,” 
ſays SouTH, to the mines and the pallies;” it is 
well when nature or fortune find employment for thoſe 
who would not have known how to procure it for 
themſelves. 18 by 3 8 
He, whoſe mind is en the acquiſition or im- 
provement of a fortune, nn 3 the infipidity 
of indifference, and the tediouſneſs of inaQtivity, but 
gains enjoythent wholly unknown to thoſe, who — 
lazily on the toil of others; for life affords: no higher 
pleaſure, than that of ſurmounting difficulties, paſling 
from one ſlep of ſucceſs to another, forming new wiſhes 
and ſeeing them gratified. He that labours in any 
great or laudable undertaking, has his fatigues firſt ſup- , 
ported by hope, and afterwards rewarded by joy; he 
is always moving to a certain end, and when he has 
2 it, an end more diſtant invites him to a new 
pu uit, | . 3 | 
It does not, indeed, always happen, that diligence 
is fortunate: the wiſeſt — ke by unex- 
pected accidents; the moſt conſtant perſeverance ſome- 
times toils through life without a recompence ; but 
labour, though unſucceſsful, is more eligible than idle- 
neſs ; he that proſecutes a lawful purpoſe by lawful 
means, acta always with the approbation of his own 
. is animated * — of his en- 
avours by an expectation which, though not certain, 
he 1 be juſt; and is at laſt — in his 
diſappointment, by the conſciouſneſs that he has not 
failed by his own fault. | 
That kind of life is moſt happy which affords us moſt 
| | opportunities 


be the ſon of the ſame father. 


df our lot: 


That there is a time when every man is truck with a 


— 
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opportunities of gaining our own eſteem; and what 


can any man infer in his own favour from a condition 
to which, however proſperous, he contributed nothing, 
and which the vileſt and weakeſt of the ſpecies would 
have obtained by the ſame right, had he happened to 


To ſtrive with difficulties, and to conquer them, is 
the higheſt human felicity ; the next, is to ſtrive, and 
deſerve to conquer; but he whoſe life has paſſed with- 
out a conteſt, and who can boaſt neither ſucceſs nor 
merit, can ſurvey himſelf only as a uſeleſs filler of ex- 
iſtence; and if he is content with his own character, 
moſt owe his ſatisfaction to inſenſibilit yr. 

Thus it appears that the ſatiriſt adviſed rightly, when 
he directed us to reſign ourſelves to the hands of Hza- 
VEN, and to leave to ſuperior powers the determination 

Permittes ipfis expendere Numinibus, quid 

— - rebu/que fit utile noftriss 

Carior off illis homo quam bi. | 
Intruſt thy fortune to the pow'rs above 
Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 
—— their unerring we thee 3 5 

goodneſs as in greatneſs they excell ; APs 

tb! that we lov'd ourſelves but half ſo well. Da TDR. 
What ſtate of life admits moſt h is uncertain ; 
but that uncertainty ought to repreſs the petulance of 
compariſon, and filence the murmurs of diſcontent. 


| Danger of Relapſe after Purpoſes of Amendment. 
| 1 0 IAdvent. No. 130. 
II was ſaid by RAL ERICH, when ſome of his friends 


| lamented his confinement under ſentence of death, 
which he knew not how ſoon he might ſuffer, That 


* the world itſelf was only 3 larger riſon, out of 
* which ſome were every day ſcleficd for execution." 


ſenſe 
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ſenſe of this awful truth, I do not doubt, and, perhaps, 


a haſty ſpeculatiſt would conclude, that its influence 
would be ſtronger in proportion as it more frequently 


occurred: but upon every mind that is become familiar 
with calamity, calamity loſes its force; and miſt 


ows leſs only by its continuance, becauſe thoſe who 
ve long fi loſe their ſenſibility. 


If he, who lies down at night in the vigour and 


health of five and twenty, ſhould riſe in the morning 
with the infirmities of fourſcore, it is not improbable 


| that be would fink under a ſenſe of his condition; re- 


gret of enjoyments which could never return, would 
preclude all that remained; and the lat mournful effects 
of decay would be haſtened and aggravated by anticipa- 
tion, But thoſe who have been enfeebled by degrees, 
who have been ſhaken ten years by the 4 or crip- 
pled by the gout, fly totter about upon their 
crutches with an air of waggiſh jocularity, are always 


ready to entertain their company with a jeſt, meet their 


acquaintance with a toothleſs grin, 'and are the firſt to 
toaſt a young beauty when they can ſcarce lift the glaſs 
to their lips, Even criminals who knew that in the 
morning they were to die, have often flept in the night; 


though very few of thoſe who have been committed for 


a capital offence, which they knew would be eaſily 
proved, have ſlept the firſt night after they were con- 
fined, Danger ſo ſudden and fo imminent, . alarms, 
confounds, and terrifies; but after a time ſtupor ſup- 
Plies the want of fortitude; and as the evil approaches, 
n is in effect leſs terrible, 2 in the moment 
when it arrives; and then, indeed, it is common to 
lament that inſenfibility, which before perhaps was 
voluntarily increaſed by drunkenneſs or diſſipation, by 
folitary intemperance or tumultuous company. 

There is ſome reaſon to believe, that this power 


© of the world to come,” as it is expreſſed in the ſub- 


limity of Eaftern meta is generally felt at the 
— age. The dread rut has ſeldom been found 
to intrude. the chearfulneſs, famplicity, and inno- 
cence of children; they gaze at a funeral preceſſion 


wich as much vacact curiolity us at any other "_ 
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ſee the world change before them without the leaft ſenſe 
of their own ſhare in the viciſſitude. In youth, when 
all the ites are ſtrong, and every gratification is 
heightened by novelty, the mind reſiſts mournful im- 
preſſions with a kind of elaſtic power, by which the fig- 
nature that is forced upon it is immediately effaced : 
when this tumult firſt ſubſides, while the attachment to 
life is yet ſtrong, and the mind begins to look forward, 
and concert meaſures by which thoſe enjoyments may 
be ſecured which it is ſolicitous to keep, or others ob- 
- tained, to atone for the diſappointments that are paſt, 
then death ſtarts up like a ſpectre in all his terrors, the 
blood is chilled at his appearance, he is perceived to 
approach with a conſtant and irrefiftible pace, retreat 
is impoſſible, and reſiſtance is vain, > 
The terror and avguiſh which this image produces 
whenever it firſt ruſhes upon the mind, are always com- 
plicated with a ſenſe of guilt and remorſe; and generally 
produce ſome haſty and zealous purpoſes of more uni- 
form virtue and more ardent devotion, of ſomething 
that may ſecure us not only from the worm that never 
dies, and the fire that is not quencbed, but from total 
mortality, and admit hope tothe regions beyond the grave. 
This purpoſe is ſeldom wholly relinquiſhed, though 
it is not always executed with vigour and perſeverance; 
the reflection which produced it often recurs, but it ſtill 
recurs with leſs force; defire of immediate pleaſure be- 
comes predominant ; appetite is no longer reſtrained ;_ 
and either all attempts to ſecure future happineſs are 
deferred ** to a more convenient ſeaſon,” or ſome expe- 
Cients are ſought to render ſenſuality and virtue compa- 
tible, and to obtain every object of hope without leflen- 
ing the treaſures of poſſeflion. Thus vice naturally 
becomes the diſciple of infidelity ; and the wretch who 
dares not aſpire to the heroic virtdes of a CyrsTIAN, 
liſtens with eagerneſs to every objeRion againſt the au- 
thority of that law by which he is condemned, and 
labours in vain to eſtabliſh another that will acquit him: 
he forms many arguments to juſtify natural defires ; he 
learos at length to impoſe upon himſelf, and afſents to 
principles which yet in his heart he does W 
6 L > . [1 8 
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he thinks himſelf convinced, that virtue muſt be happi- 
neſs, and then dreams that happineſs is virtue. 
Theſe frauds, though they would have been impoſſi- 
ble in the hour of conviction and terror, are yet. prac- 
tiſed with great caſe when it is paſt, and contribute very 
much to prevent its return. It is, indeed, ſcarce poſſi- 
ble that it ſhould return with the ſame force, becauſe 
the power of novelty is neceſſarily exhauſted in the firſt 
onſet, Some incidents, however, there are, which 
renew the terror; and they ſeldom fail to renew the 
purpoſe : upon the death of a friend, a parent, or a 
wife, the comforts and the confidence of ſophiſtry are at 
an end; the moment that ſuſpends the influence of 
temptation, reſtores the power of conſcience, and at 
once reQifies the un ding. He who has been. © 
labouring to explain away thoſe duties which he had. 
not fortitude to practiſe, then ſees the vanity of the. 
attempt; he regrets the time that is paſt, aud reſolves 
to improve that which remains: but if the firſt pur 
of reformation has been ineffectual, the ſecond is ſel 
executed; as the ſenſe of danger by, which it is pro- 
duced is not ſo ſtrong, the motive is leſs; and as the 
power of appetite is increaſed by habitual gratification, 
the oppoſition is more; the new conviction wears off ; 
the duties are again neglected as unneceſſary which are 
found to be unpleaſant ; the lethargy of the ſoul res 
turns, and as the danger increaſes ſhe becomes leſs 
ſuſceptible of fear. | + 
Thus the dreadful condition of him, who looks. 
«© back after having put his hand to the plough, may. 
be reſolved into natural cauſes; and it may be affirmed, 
upon mere philoſophical principles, that there is a call 
which is repeated no more, and an apoſtacy from which 
it is extremely difficult to return. ; | 
Let thoſe who ſtill delay that which they yet believe 
to be of eternal moment, remember that their motives 
to effect it will ſtill grow weaker, and the difficulty of 
the work perpetually increaſe ; to neglect it now, there- 
fore, is a pledge that it will be neglected for ever: and 
if they are rodzed by this thought, let them inſtantly 
improve its influence: for even this thought when it 
| - returns, 
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| returns, will return with leſs power, and thoough it 
ſhould rouze them now, will perhaps rouze them no 
more, But let them not confide in ſuch virtue as can 
be practiſed without a ſtruggle, and which interdiQs 
the gratification of no paſhon but malice; nor ado 
principles which could never be believed at the only 
time when they could be uſeful; like arguments which 
men ſometimes form when they ſlumber, and the mo- 
ment they awake diſcover to abſurd. | 

Let thoſe who in the an of an awakened mind, 
have regretted the paſt, and reſolved to redeem it in the 
futare, perſiſt invariably to do whatever they then 


wiſhed to have done. Let this be eſtabliſhed as a con- 


ſtant rule of action, and oppoſed to all the cavils of 
ſophiſtry and ſenſe; for this wiſh will inevitably return 
when it muſt for ever be incffeQual, at that awful mo- 
ment, When the ſhadow of death ſhall be ſtretehed 
© over them, and that night commence in which no 
„ m-n can work.“ | 


RS AS RN RN, 
On the Antiquity of Fables, with the Fable of Pleaſure 
_ and Pain. .  ISpeRt, No. 183.) 


 ABLES were — pivons of wit that made their 
appearance in the world, and have been ſtill highly 
valued not only in times of the greateſt fimplicity, but 
among the polite ages of mankind. TJotham's fable of 
the trees is the oldeſt that is extant, and as beautiful as 
any which have been made ſince that time. Nathas's 
fable of the' poor man and his lamb is likewiſe more 
antient than any that is extant, beſide the abovemen- 
"tioned, and had ſo good an effect, as to convey inſtruc- 
tion to the ear of a king without offending it, and to 
bring the man after God's own heart to a right ſenſe of 
his guilt and his duty. We find Z/op in the moſt diſ- 
tant ages of Greece; and if we look into the very begin- 
nings of the commonwealth of Rome, we ſee 8 mutiny 
among the common people appeaſed by a fable of the 
belly and the limbs, which was indeed very proper to 
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gain the attention of an incenſed rabble, at a time 
when, perbaps, they would have torn to pieces any 
man who had preached the ſame doctrine to them in an 
open and direct manner. As fables took their birth in 
the very infancy of learning, they never flouriſhed more 
than when learning was at its greateſt height, To juſ- 
tify this afſertion, I ſhall put my reader in mind of 
Horace, the greateſt wit and critic in the Auguffas age; 
and of Boileau, the moſt corre& poet among the mo- 
derns; not to mention La Fontaine, who, by this way 
of writing, is come more into vogue than any other 
author of our times. | 
The fables I have here mentioned are raiſed altoge- 
ther upon brutes and vegetables, with ſome of our own 
ſpecies mixt among them, when the moral hath fo 
required, But beſides this kind of fable, there is an- 
other in which the actors are paſſions, virtues, vices, 
and other imaginary perſons of the like nature. Some 
of the ancient critics will have it, that the Ilia and 
Odyſſey of Homer are fables of this nature; and that the 
ſeveral names of gods and heroes are nothing elſe but 
the affections of the mind in a viſible ſhape and character. 
Thus they tell us, that Achilles, in the firſt Iliad, repre- 
| ſents anger, or the iraſcible part of human nature; 
that upon drawing his ſword againſt his ſuperior in a 
full aflembly, P is only another name for reaſon, 
which checks and adviſes him upon that occaſion; and 
at her firſt appearance touches him upon the head, that 
part of the man being looked upon as the ſeat of 
reaſon, And thus the reſt of the poem. As for the 
Odyſſey, I think it is plain, that Horace conſidered it as 
one of theſe allegorical fables, by the moral which he 
has given us of ſeveral parts of it. The greateſt /talian . 
wits have applied themſelves to the writing of this latter 
kind of fables ; as Spen/er's Fairy Quues is one continued 
ſeries of them from the beginning to the end of that 
admirable work. If we look into the fineſt proſe au- 
thors of antiquity, ſuch as Cicero, Plato, Xenophon, and 
many cthers, we ſhall find that this was likewiſe their 
favourite kind of fable, I ſhall only farther obſerve 
upon it, that the firſt of this ſort that made any conſi- 
G | derable 
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derable figure in the world, was that of Hercules meet- 
ing with Pleaſure and Virtue; which was invented by 
Prodicus, who lived before Socrates, and in the firſt 
dawnings of philoſophy. He uſed to travel chrough 
Greece by virtue of this fable, which procured him a 
kind reception in all the market towns, where he never 
failed telling it as ſoon as he had gathered an audience 
about him. 

After this ſhort preface, which I have made up of 
ſuch materials as my memory does at preſent ſuggeſt to 
me, before 1 prelent my reader with a fable of this 
kind, which I deſign as the entertainment of the preſent 
paper, I muſt, in a few words, open the occaſion of it. 

In the account which Plato gives us of the converia- 
tion and behaviour of Socrates, the morning he was to 
die, he tells the following circumſtance. 

When Socrates his fetters were knocked off (as was 
uſual to be done on the day that the condemned perſon 


was to be executed) being ſeated in the midft of bis 


- 


| have drawn it oat into ſome beautiful allegory or fable. 


———̃ — 


diſciples, and laying one of his legs over the other, in 
a very uncorcerned poſture, he began to rub it where 
it had been galled by the iron; and whether it was to 
ſhew the indifference with which he entertained the 
thoughts of his approaching death, or, after his uſual 
manner, to take every occaſion of philoſophizing upon 
ſome uſeful ſubjeA, he obſerved the pleaſure of that 
ſenſation which now aroſe in thoſe very parts of his leg, 
that juſt before had been ſo much pained by the 
fetter. Upon this he refleted on the nature of pleaſure 
and pain in general, and how conſtantly they ſucceed 
one another, To this he added, that if a man of a 
good genius for a fable were to repreſent the nature of 
pleaſure and pain in that way of writing, he would 
probably join them together after ſuch a manner, that 
it would be impoſſible for the one to come into any 
place without being followed by the other. 

It is poſſible that if Plato had thought it proper at 
ſuch a time to deſcribe Socrates launching out into a 
diſcourſe which was not of a piece with the buſineſs of 
the day, he would have enlarged upon this-hint, and 


But 
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But fince he has not done it, I ſhall attempt to write 
one myſelf in the ſpirit of that divine author. 

There were two families which, from the beginning of 
the world, were as oppoſite to each other as light and 
. darkneſs. The one of them lived in heaven, the other in 

hell. The youngeſt deſcendant of the firſt family was Plea- 
fare, who was the daughter of Happineſs, who was the 
child of Virtue, who wvas-the offepring of the gods. T he/e, 
as I. ſaid before, had their habitation in heaven. The 
youngeſt of the oppoſite fumily was Pain, who was the 


fon of Mifery, wvho qua the child of Vice, who was the 


offipring of the furies. The habitation of this race of 


bern 5 WAS Int hell. 


be midle flation of nature between theſe two eppoſite = 


extremes was the earth, which was inbabited by creatures 
of a middle kind, neither Jo wirtuous as the one nor /0 
vicious as theether, but partaking' of the good and bad 
qualities of theſe two oppoſite families. Jupiter confeder- 
ing that this ſpecies, commonly called man, was too wir- 
tuns to be miſerable, and too vicious to be happy; that 
he might make a diſtindion between the good and the bad 
ordered the two youngeſt of the above mentioned families, 
Pleaſure, who was the daughter of Happineſs. and Pain, 
oho was the jon f Miſery, to meet one another upon this 
tart of nature which lay in the half-way between them, 
having promiſed to ſettle it upen them both, previded they 
could agree upon the diviſion of it, /o as to ſhare mankind 
between them. | 
Pieaſure and Pain were no ſocner met in their new ha- 
bitation, but they immediately agreed upon this print. 
that Pleaſure ſhould take peſſeſſiun of the virtudus, and 
Pain of the wicicus part of that ſpecies which was given · 
up to them. But upon examining 10 which of them any 
individual they met with belonged, they found each of 
them had a right to him; for that, contrary to what they 
bad j&n, in their old places of refidence, there was no per- 
Jon ſo vicious who had not ſome good in him, ner any per- 
fon ſo virtuous who had not in Gam Jeme evil, Thetruch 
of it is, they generally found upon ſearch, that in the moſt 
vicious man Pleaſure might lay claim to an Fundreath 


fart; and that in the moſt virtuous man Pain might come 
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in for at leaff two thirds. This they ſaw would occaſion 
— diſputes between them, unleſs they could — 

accommodation. . To this end there a a marriage 
propoſed between them, and at length concluded e by 22 
means it is that wwe find Pleaſure and Pain are ſuch con- 
ftant yoke-fellows, and that they either make their uiſiti 


together, cr are never far aſunder. If Pain comes into a 


heart, be is quickly followed by Pleaſure; and if Pleaſure 


enter, you may be ſure Pain is nat far off. 


But notwithſiauding this marriage was very conve- 
nient for the two parties, it did not ſeem to anſwer the 
intention of Jupiter in ſending them among mankind, To 
remedy therefore this inconvenience, it was flipulated be- 
tween them by article, and confirmed by the conſent of each 
family, that notwithſtanding they here poſſeſſed ile ſpecies 


| Sndifferently; upon the death of every ſingle perſon, if be 


n e to have in bim, a certain proportion of cuil, he 
ſhould be at/patched into the infernal regions by a paſſport 
from Pain, there to dwell with miſery, vice, and the 
Furies : Or, on the contrary, i be bad in him a certain 
proportion of good, be ſhould be diſpatched into heaven by 


2 paſſport from 8 there to dwell with happineſs, 


virtue, and . | 
RR RL Bf AN RS 
| The purſuit of knowledge recommended to Youth. 
[Guardiao, N®. 111.] 


AM very much concerned when I ſee young gentle. 
I men of fortune and quality fo wholly ſet upon ple:- 


i ſures ard diverſions, that they neglect all thoſe improve- 


ments in wiſdom and knowledge which may make them 
eaſy to themſelves and uſeful to the world. The great- 
eft part of our Britiſh youth loſe their figure and grow 
out of ſaſhion by that time they are five and twenty. 
As ſoon as the natural gaiety and amiableneſs of the 
young man wears off, they have nothing left to recom- 

end them, but lie FA the reſt of their lives 4 
— and refuſe of the ſpecies, It ſometimes hap- 
pens indeed, that for want of applying themſelves . 
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due time to the purſuits of knowledge, they take up a 
book in their declining years, and grow very hopeful 
ſcholars by that time they are threeſcore. I muſt there- 
fore earneſtly preſs my readers, who are in the flower 
of their youth, to labour at thoſe accompliſhments which 
may ſet off their perſons when their bloom is gone, and 
to lay in timely proviſions for manhood and old age. 
In ſhort, I would adviſe the youth of fifteen to be dreſ- 
firg up every day the man of fifty, or to conſider how 
to mike himſelf venerable.at threeſcore. | | 
Young men, who are naturally ambitious, would do 
well to obſerve how the greateſt men of antiquity made 
it their ambition to excel all their contemporaries in 
knowledge. Julius Cæſar and Alexander, the moft 
celebrated inftances of human greatneſs, took a parti - 
c='ar care to diſtinguiſh themſelves by their {kill in the 
arts and ſcience. We have ttill extant feveral remains 
of the former, which juſtify the character given of hi 
by the learned men of his own age. As for the latter, 
it is a known ſaying of his, that he was more obliged 
to Ariſtotle who had inſtructed him, than to Philip who 
had given him life and empire. There is a letter of 
his recorded by Plutarch — Aulus Gellius, which he 
wrote to Ariſtotle, upon bearing that he had publiſhed 
thoſe lectures he had given him in private. This letter 
was written in the following words at a time when be 
was in the height of his Perſian conqueſts, N 


Al zx AN DEA to Anis rorlz, greeting. 


4 ror have not done well to publiſh your books 
« of ſelect knowledge; for what is there now in 
« which I can ſurpaſs others, if thoſe things which 1 
« have been inſtructed in are communicated to every 
4 body? For my own part 1 declare to you, I would 
<« rather excel others in knowledge than power. 3 
ns | © Farewel,” 

We ſee by this letter, that the love of conqueſt was 
but the ſecond ambition of Alexander's ſoul. Know- 
ledge is indeed that which, next to virtue, truly and 
G3- eſſentially 
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eſſentiaſly raiſes one man above another. It finiſhes 
one half of tha human ſoul.» It makes being pleaſant 
to us, fills the mind with entertaining views, and ad- 
miniſters to it a perpetual ſeries of gratiſications. It 
gives eaſe to ſolitude, aud gracefulneſs to retirement. 
It fille a public ſtation with ſuitable abilities, and adds 
a luſtre ta thoſe who are in poſſeſſion of * 

Learning, by which I mean all uſeful knowledge, 
whether ſpeculative or practical, is in popular and mixt 
goveruments the natural ſource of wealth and honour, 
If we look into moſt of the reigns from the conqueſt, we 
mall find that the favourites of each reign have been 
thoſe who have raiſed themſelves, The greateſt men 
are generally the growth of that particular age in which 
they flouriſh, A ſuperior capacity for buſineſs, and a 
more extenſive knowledge, are the ſteps by which a new 
man often mounts to favour, and outſhines the reſt of 
bis contemporaries, But when men are actually born to 
titles, it is almoſt impoſſible that they ſhould fail of re- 

ceiving an additional greatneſs, if they take care to 
accompliſh themſelves for it. 3 

The ſtory of Solomon's choice does not only inſtruct 
us in that point. of hiſtory, but furniſhes out a very fine 
moral to us, namely, that he who applies his heart to 
wiſdom, does at the fame time take the moſt proper 
method for gaining long liſe, riches, and reputation, 
which zre very often not only the rewards but the cf» 
leas of wiſdom, | 

As it is very ſuitable to my preſent ſubject, I ſhall 
frlt of all quote this paſſage in the words of ſacred 
writ, and afterwards mention an allegory, in which this 
whole paſſage is repreſented by a famous French poet: 
not queſtioning but it will be very pleaſing to ſuch of 
my readers as have a taſte of fine writing. 

© In Gibeon the Lord appeared to Solomon in a 
« dream by night: and God ſaid, Aſk what I ſhall give 
« thee. And Solomon laid, Thou haſt ſhewed unto 
« thy ſervant David my father great mercy, according 
4 as he .yvalked before thee in truth and in righteouſ- 
< neſt, aud in uprightneſs of heart with thee, and thou 
4 haſt kept for him this great kindneſs, that ſhes haſt 

given 
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« given him a ſon to fit on his throne, as it is this day. 
And now, O Lord my God, thou haſt made thy ſer- 
« vant king inſtead of David my father: and I am but 
a little child: 1 know 'not how to go out or come 
in. Give therefore thy ſervant an underſtanding 
heart to judge thy people, that I may diſcern. between 
“good and bad; for who is able to judge this thy ſo 
great a people? And the ſpeech pleaſed the Lord, 
that Solomon had aſked this thing. And God ſaid un- 
to him, Becauſe thon haſt aſked this thing, and haſt 
. not aſked for thyſelf long life, neither halt aſked riches 
*« for thyſelf, nar haſt aſked the life of thine enemies, 
** but haſt aſked for thyſelf, underſtanding to diſcern 
judgment: Behold I have done according to thy 
words: lo, I have given thee a wiſe and underſtand- 
« ing heart, ſo that there was none like thee before 
* thee, neither after thee ſhall any ariſe like unto thee. 
% And I have alſo given thee that which thou haſt nbt 
« aſked, both riches and honour, ſo that there ſhall not 
© be any among the kings like unto thee all thy days. 
And if thou wilt walk in my ways, to keep my ſta- 
*« tutes and my commandments, as thy father David 
te did walk, then I will lengthen thy days. And Solo- 
% man awoke,,and behold it was a Dream.“ 5 
The French poet has ſhadowed this ſtory in an alle- 
gory, of which he ſeems to have taken the hint from 
the fable of the three goddeſſes appearing to Paris, or 
rather from the viſion of Hercules, recorded by Xeno- 
phon, where Pleaſure and Virtue are repreſented as 
real perſons making their court to the hero with all their 
ſeveral charms and allurements. Health, Wealth, Vic- 
tory and Honour are introduced ſucceſſively in their 
proper emblems and characters, each of them ſpread- 
ing her temptations, and recommending herſelf to the 
young monarch's choice, Wiſdom enters the laſt and 
ſo captivates him with her appearance, that he gives 
himſelf up to her. Upon which ſhe informs him, that 
thoſe who appeared before her were nothing elſe but 
her equipage, and that ſince he had placed his heart 
upon Wiſdom, Health, Wealth, Victory and Honour 
ſhould always wait on her 8 her handmaids. 
| 81 | 
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The Importance of Punfuality. [Rambler, No. 201.] 


1. is obſerved in the writings of Boyle, that the ex- 
cellency of manufactures, and facility of labour, 
would be much promoted, if the various expedients 
and contrivances which lie concealed in private hands, 
were by reciprocal communications made generally 
known; for there are few operations that are not per- 
- formed by one or other with ſome peculiar advantages, 
which though ſingly of little importance, would by con- 
junction and concurrence open new inlets to knowledge, 
and give new powers to diligence, 
There are in like manner ſeveral moral excellencies 
diſtributed among the various claſſes of mankind, which 
he that converſes in the world ſhould endeavour to aſ- 
ſemble in himſelf; It was ſaid by the learned Cajacius, 
that he ggver read more than one book, by which he 
was not inftruQted; and he that ſhall enquire after vir- 
tue with ardor and attention, will ſeldom find a man 
by whoſe example or ſentiments be may not be im- 
proved, | | 
Every profeſſion has ſome eſſential and appropriate 
virtue, without which there can be no hope of bonour 
or ſucceſs, and which as it is more or lefs cultivated, 
confers within its ſphere of activity different degrees of 
merit and reputation, As the aftrologers range the 
ſubdiviſions of mankind under the planets which they 
ſuppoſe to influence their lives, the moraliſt may diſſri- 
bute them aceording to the virtues which they neceſſa- 
rily praQtiſe, and conſider them as diſtinguiſhed by 
prudence or fortitude, diligence or patience. 
So much are the modes of excellence ſettled by time 
and place, that men may be heard boaſting in one ſtreet 
of that which they would anxioufly conceal in another. 
The grounds of ſcorn and eſteem, the topics of praiſe 
and ſatire are varied according to the ſeveral virtues or 
vices which the courſe of our lives bas diſpoſed us to 
admire or abhor; but he who is ſolicitous for his own 
Improvement, muſt not ſuffer his endeavours to be 
limited by local reputation, but ſele& from every _ 
yy” O 
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of mortals their characteriſtical virtues, and conſtel- 

late in himſelf the ſcattered graces which ſhine ſingle in 

other men. 

Ih be chief praiſe to which a trader generally aſpires is 
that of punctuality, or an exM and rigorous obſervance 


of commercial promiſes and engagements; nor is there 


any vice of which he ſo much dreads the imputation, 
as of nepligence and inſtability. This is a quality 
which the intereſt of mankind requires to be diffuſed 
through all the ranks of liſe, but which, however uſe- 
ful and valuable, many ſeem content to want;. it is 
conſidered as a vulgar and ignoble virtue, below the 
ambition of greatneſs or attention of wit, ſcarcely re- 
quiſite among men of paiety and ſpirit, and ſold at its 
higheſt rate when it is ſacrificed to a frolick or a jeſt. 
Every man has daily occaſion to remark what vexa- 
tions and inconveniences ariſe from- this privilege of 
deceiving one another. The active and vivacious have 


ſo long diſdained the reſtrainis of truth, that promiſes 


and appointments have loſt their cogency, and both 
parties negle& their ſtipulations, becauſe each concludes 
that they will be broken by the other. 


Negligence is firſt admined in trivial affairs, and 


ſtrengthened by petty indulgences, He that is not yet 
hardened by cuſtom ventures not on the violation of 


important engagements, but thinks himſelf bound bx 


his word in caſes of property or danger, though he al- 
lows himſelf to forget at what time he is to meet ladies 
in the park, or at what tavern. his friends are expect- 
ing him. 95 
This laxity of hbnour would be more tolerable if it. 
could be reftrained to the play-houſe, the ball com, or 
the card - table; yet even there it is ſufficiemly trouble. 
ſome, and darkens thoſe moments with expectation, 
ſuſpenſe, uncertainty, and reſentment, which are ſe 
aſide for the fofier pleaſures of life, and from which 
we naturally hope for unmingled enjoyment, and total 


relaxation, But he that ſuffers the flighteſt breach in 


his morality, can ſeldom tell what ſhall enter it, or how 


wide it ſhall be made; when a paſſage is opened, the 


5 
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influx of corruption is every moment wearing down op- 
Poſition, and by ſlow degrees deluges the heart. 
Aliger entered the world a youth of lively imagina- 
tion, extenſive views, and untainted principles. His 
curioſity incited him to range from place to place, and 
"7 all the varieties of converſation; his elegance of 
addreſs and fertility of ideas gained him friends where- 
ever he appeared; or at leaſt he found the general kind. 
neſs of reception always ſhewn to a young man whoſe 
birth and fortune gave him a claim to notice, and who 
has neither by vice or folly deſtroyed his privileges, 
Aliger was pleaſed with this general ſmile of mankind, 
and being naturally gentle and flexible, was induſtrious 
to preſerve it by compliance and officiouſneſs, but did 
not ſuffer his deſire of pleaſing to vitiate his integrity. 
It was his eſtabliſhed maxim, that a promiſe is never 
to be broken; nor was it without long reluctance that 
he once (ſuffered himſelf to be drawn away from a feſtal 
engagement by the importunity of another company. 
He ſpent the evening, as 1s uſual in the rudiments 
of vice, Nh perturbation and imperfe& enjoyment, 
and met his diſappointed friends in the morning, with 
confuſion and excuſes, His companions not accuſ- 
tomed to ſuch ſcrupulous anxiety, laughed at his un- 
eaſineſs, compounded the offence for a bottle, gave him 
courage to break his word again, and again levied the 
penalty. He ventured the fame experiment upon an- 
other ſociety, and found them equally ready to, con- 
$der it as a venial fault, always incident to a man of 
quickneſs and gaiety; till by degrees he began to think 
himſelf at liberty to follow the laſt invitation, and was 
no longer ſhocked at the turpitude of falſehood. He 
made no d fficulty to promiſe his preſence at diſtant 
places, and if liſtleſſneſs happened to creep upon him, 
would ſit at home with great tranquillity, and has often, 
while he ſunk to fleep in a chair, held ten tables in 
continual expectation of his entrance, 
He found it ſo pleaſant to live in perpetual vacancy, 
that he ſoon diſmiſſed his attention as an uſeleſs incum- 
brance, and refigned himſelf to careleſſneſs and diſſi- 


pation, without any regard to the future or the paſt, 
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or any other motive of action than the impulſe of a 
ſudden deſire, or the attraction of immediate pleaſure. 
The abſent were immediately forgotten, and the hopes 
or fears of others had no influence upon his conduct. 
He was in ſpeculation completely juſt, but never kept 
his promiſe to a creditor; he was benevolent, but al- 
ways deceived thoſe friends-whom he undertook to pa- 
tronize or aſſiſt; he was prudent, but ſuffered his affairs 
to be embarraſſed for want of ſettling his accounts at 


ſtated times. He courted a young lady, and when the 


ſettlements were drawn, took a ramble imo the coun- 
try on the day appointed to ſign them. He reſolved 
to travel, and ſent his cheſts on ſhipboard, but delayed 


to follow them till he loſt his paſſage. He was ſum- 


moned as an evidence in a cauſe of great importance, 
and loitered in the way till the trial was paſt. It is 
- ſaid, that when he had with great expence formed an 
Intereſt in a borough, his opponent contrived by ſome 
agents, who knew his temper, to lure him away on the 
day of election. rl 

His benevolence draws him into the commiſſion of a 
thouſand crimes, which others, leſs kind or civil, would 
eſcape. His courteſy invites application, bis promiſes 


produce dependence; he has bis pockets filled with peti- 


tions, which he intends ſome time to deliver and en- 
force, and his table covered with letters of requeſt, 


with which he purpoſes to comply; but time flips im- 


pergeptibly away, while he is either idle or buſy: his 
friends loſe their opportunities, and charge upon him 
their miſcarriages and calamities. | : 

This character, however coutemptible, is not pecu- 
liar to Aliger. y whoſe activity of imagination is 
often ſhifting the ſcenes of expectation, are frequently 
ſubject to ſuch ſallies of caprice as make all their actions 
fortuitous, deſtroy the value of their friendſhip, obſtruct 
the efficacy of their virtues, and ſet them below the 
meaneſt of thoſe that perſiſt in their reſolutions, exe- 
cute what they deſign, and perform what they have 


promiſed. 
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The great Benefit of bodily Exerciſe, 
| [SpeRator, No. 115.] 


. 
TD ODILLY labour is of two kinds, either that which 
a man ſubmits to for his livelihood, or that which 
he undergoes for his pleaſure, The latter of them ge- 
nerally changes the name of labour for that of exerciſe, 
but differs only from ordinary labour as it riſes from 
another motive. | 
A country life abounds in both theſe kinds of labour, 
and for that reaſon gives a man a greater ſtock of health, 
and conſequently a more perfe& enjoyment of himſelf, 
than any other way of life, I conſider the body as a 
ſyſtem of tubes and glands, or to uſe a more ruſtic 
phraſe, a bundle of pipes and ſtraineis, fitted to one an- 
other after ſo wonderful a manner as to make a pro 
engine for the ſoul to Pork with. This deſcriptfon 
does not only comprehend the bowels, bones, tendons, 
veins, nerves, and arteries, but every muſcle and ev 
ligature, which is a compoſition of fibres, that are ſo 
many imperceptible tubes or pipes interwoven on all 
ſides with inviſible glands or trainers. 
This general idea of a human body, witheut con- 
fidering it in its niceties of anatomy, lets us fee how 
abſolutely neceſſary labour is for the right preſervation 
of it. There muſt be frequent motions and agitations, 
to mix, digeſt, and ſeparate the juices contained in it, 
as well as to clear and cleanſe that infinitude of pipes 
and ftrainers of which it is compoſed, and to give their 
ſolid parts a more firm and laſting tone. Labour or 
exerciſe ferments the humours, caſts them into their 
proper channels, throws off redundancies, and helps 
nature in thoſe ſecret diſtributions, without w hich the 
body cannot ſubfiſt in its vigour, nor the ſoul act with 
chearfulneſs, | | 
I might here mention the effects, which this has upon 
all the faculties of the mind, by keeping the underſtand- 
ing clear, the imagination unt:oubl-d, and refining 
thoſe ſpirits that are rfeceflary for the proper exertion 
of our intellectual * preſent laws of 
| | union 
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union between ſoul and body. It is to a neglect in 
this particular that we muſt aſcribe the ſpleen, which is 
ſo frequent in men of ſtudious and ſedentary tempers, 
as well as the vapours to which thoſe of the other ſex 
are fo often ſubject. | 

Had not-exerciſe been abſolutely neceſſary for our 
well-being, nature would not have made the body ſo 
proper for it, by giving ſuch an activity to the limbs, 
and ſuch a pliancy to every part, as neceſſarily produce 
thoſe eompreſſions, extenſions, contortions, dilatations, 
and all other kinds of motions that are neceſſary for the 
preſervation of ſuch a ſyſtem. of tubes and glands as - 
has been before mentioned. And that we might not 
want inducements to engage us in ſuch an exerciſe of 
the body as is proper for its welfare, it is ſo ordered, 
that nothing valuable can be procured without it. Not 
to mention riches and honour, even food and raiment 
are not to be come at without the toil of the hands and 
ſweat of the brows, Providence furniſhes materials, 
but expects that we ſhould work them up ourſelves. 
The earth muſt be laboured before it gives its increaſe, 
and when it is forced into its ſeveral products, bow 
many hands muſt they paſs through before they are fie 
for uſe? Manufactures, trade, and agriculture, natu- 
rally employ more than nineteen parts of the ſpecies in 
twenty; and as for thoſe who ate not obliged to labour, 
by the eondition in which they are born, they are more 
miſerable than the reſt of mankind, unleſs they indulge 
themſelves in that voluntary labour which goes by the 
name of exerciſe, 

My friend Sir Roger hath been an indefatigable man 
in buſineſs of this kind, and has hung ſeveral parts of 
his houſe with the trophies of his formal labonrs. The 
walls of his great hall are covered with the horns of 
ſeveral kinds of deer that he has killed in the chace, 
which he thinks the moſt valuable furniture of his 
houſe, as they afford him frequent topics of diſcourſe, 
and ſhew that he has not been idle. Art the lower end 
of the hall, is a large otter's ſkin ſtuffed with hay, 
which his mother ordered to be hung up in that man- 
ner, and the knight looks upon with great 1 — 
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becauſe it ſeems he was but nine years old when his dog 
killed him. A little room adjoining to the hall is a 
kind of arſenal filled with guns of ſeveral ſizes and in- 
ventions, with which the knight has mage great havock 
in the woods, and deſtroyed many thouſands of phea- 
ſants, partridges, and woodcocks. His ſtable-doors are 
patched with noſes that belonged to foxes of the knight's 
oven hunting down. Sir Roger ſhewed me one of them 
that, for diſtinction fake, has a braſs nail ſtruck through 
it, which coſt him about fifteen hours riding, carried 
him through half a dozen counties, killed him a brace 
of geldings, and loſt above half his dogs. This the 
knight looks upon as one of ine greateſt exploits of his 
life. 'The perverſe widow, whom [ have given ſome ac- 
count of, was the death of ſeveral foxes; for Sir Roger 
has told me, that in the courſe of his amours he patched 
the weſtern door of his ſtable. Whenever the widow 
was cruel, the foxes were ſure to pay for it, In pro- 
portion as his paſſion for the widow abated, and old age 
came on, he left off fox-hunting ; but a hare is not yet 
fafe that fits within ten miles of his houſe. | 
There is no kind of exerciſe which I would ſo recom- 
mend to my readers of both ſexes as this of riding, 2s 
there is none which ſo much conduces to health, and 
| is every way accommodated to the body, according to 
the idea which I have given of it. Dr. Sydenham is very 
laviſh in its praiſes; and if the Exgliſb reader will ſee 
the mechanical effects of it deſcribed at length, he may 
find them in a book publiſhed not many years ſince, 
under the title of Medicine Gymnaſtica. For my own 
part, when I am in town, for want of theſe opportu- 
nities, I exerciſe myſelf an hour every morning upon a 
dumb bell that is placed in a corner of my room, and 
pleaſes me the more becauſe it does every thing I require 
in the moſt profound ſilence, My landlady and her 
daughters are ſo well acquainted with my hours of ex- 
erciſe, that they never come into my room to diſturb 
* me whilft I am ringing. | 
When I was ſome years younger than I am at preſent 
J uſed to employ myſelf in a more laborious diverſion, 
which 1 learned from a Latin treatiſe of exerciſes, that 
997 1 
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is written with great erudition: it is there called the 


ox0paxza, Or the fighting with a man's own ſhadow, and 
conſiſts in the brandiſhing of two ſhort ſticks graſped in 


each hand, and lozded with plugs of lead at either end. 
This opens the cheſt, exerciſes the limbs, and gives a 
man all the pleaſure of boxing, without the blows. I 
could wiſh that ſeveral learned men would lay out that 
time which they employ in controverſies and diſputes 
about nothing, in 7his method of fighting with their own 


ſhadows. It might conduce very much to evaporate 


the ſpleen, which makes them uneaſy to the public as 
well as to themſelves. 

To conclude, As I am a compound of ſoul and body 
I conſider myſelf as obliged to a double ſcheme of du- 


ties; and think I have not fulfilled the bufineſs of the 


day when I do not thus employ the one in labour and 
exerciſe, as well as the other in lady and contemplation. 


OS Og Oe 
| Temperance the beſt, Preſervative of Health. 


[SpeR, No. 195. 


TT is a tory in the 4rabias Nights Tales, 
of a king who had long languiſhed under an ilt 


habit of body, and had taken abundance of remedies - 


to no purpoſe. At length, ſays the fable, a phyſician 


cured him by the following method: he took an hol- 


low ball of wood, and filled it with ſeveral drugs; after 

which he cloſed it up fo artificially that nothing ap- 
peared. He likewiſe took a mall, and after having 
hollowed the handle, and that part which ſtrikes the 
ball, incloſed in them ſeveral drugs after the fame 
manner as in the ball itſelf. He then ordered the ſul- 
tan, who was his patient, to exerciſe himſelf early in 


the morning with theſe rightly prepared infiruments, 
till ſuch time as he ſhould ſweat: when, as the ſtory 
goes, the virtue of the medicaments perſpiring through 


the wood, had ſo good an influence on the ſultan's con- 
ſtitution, that they cured him of an indiſpoſition which 


all the compoſitions he had taken inwardly — 
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health, and that exerciſe is the moſt effectual phyſic. 


all other means of health, that it may be practiſed by 


growing diſtemper, temperance ſtarves it. 


ſubſtitute of exerciſe or temperance, Medicines are 


ployed- in countermining the cook and the yinner.. It 
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able to remove. This eaſtern allegory is finely con- 
trived to ſhew us how beneficial bodily labour is to 


I have deſcribed in my hundred and fifteenth paper, 
from the general ſtructure and mechaniſm of an human 
body, how abſolutely neceſſary exerciſe is for its pre- 
ſervation: I ſhall in this place recommend another preat 
preſervative of health, which in many cafes produces 
the ſame effects as exerciſe, and may, in ſome meaſure, 
ſupply its _ where opportunities of exerciſe are 
wanting. The preſervative I am ſpeaking of is tem- 
perance, which has thoſe particular advantages above 


all ranks and conditions, at any ſeaſon or in any place, 
It is a kind of regimen into which every man may put 
himſelf without interruption to buſineſs, expence- of 
money, or loſs of time. If exerciſe throws off all ſaper- 
fluities, temperance prevents them; if exerciſe clears 
the veſſels, temperance neither ſatiates nor overſtrains 
them; if exerciſe raĩſes proper ferments in the humourt, 
and promotes the circulation of the blood, temperance 
gives nature her full play, and enables her to exert her- 
ſelf in all her force and vigour; if exerciſe diſſipates a 


Phyſic, for the moſt part, is; nothing elſe but. the 


indeed abſolutely neceſſary in acute diſtempers, that 
cannot wait the ſlow operations of theſe two great in- 
ſtruments of health; but did men live in an habitual 
courſe of exerciſe and temperance, there would be but 
litile occaſion for them, Accordinply we find that thoſe 
parts of the world are the moſt healthy, where they 
ſubſiſl by the chace; and that men lived longeſt when 
their lives were employed in hunting, and when they 
had little food beſides what they caught. Bliſtering, 
cupping, bleeding, are ſeldom of uſe but to the idle 
and inte mperate; as all thoſe inward applications Which 
are ſo much in pragice among us, are, for the moſt 
part, nothing elſe but expedients to make luxury. con- 
ſiſtent with health. The apothecary .is perpetually em- 
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is ſaid of Diogenes, that meeting a young man who was 
going to a feait, he took him — Ze and car- 
ried him home to his friends, as one who was running 
into imminent danger, had he not prevented him. 
What would that philoſopher have ſaid, had he been 
preſent at the gluttony of a modern meal ? Would not 
e have thought the maſter of the family mad, and have 
begged his ſervants to tie down his hands, had he ſeen 
him devour fowl, fiſh, and fleſh; ſwallow oil and vine- 
gar, wines, and ſpices; throw down ſallads of twenty 
different herbs, ſauces of an hundred ingredients, con- 
fections and fruits of numberleſs ſweets and flavours ? 
What unnatural motions and counter-ferments mult ſuch 
a medley of intemperance produce in the body? For 
my part, when I behold a faſhionable table ſet out in 
all its magnificence, I fancy that I ſee gouts and drop- 
ſies, fevers and lethargies, with other innumerable 
diſtempers, lying in ambuſcade among the diſhes. 

Nature delights in the moſt plain and fimple diet. 
Every animal, but man, keeps to one diſh. Herbs are 
the ſood of this ſpecies, fiſh of that, and fleſh of a third. 
Man falls upon every thing that comes in his way; not 
the ſmalleſt fruit or excreſcence of the earth, ſcarce a 
berry, or a muſhroom, can eſcape him. | 

It is impoſſible to lay down any determinate rule for 
temperance, becauſe what is luxory in one may be tem- 
perance in another; but there are few that have lived 
any time in the world, who are not j $ of their own 
conſtitutions, ſo far as to know what kinds and what 
proportions of food do beſt agree with them. Were I 
to confider my readers as my patients, and to preſcribe 
ſuch a kind of temperance as is accommodated to all 

perſons, and ſuch as is particularly ſuitable to our cli- 
mate and way of living, I would copy the following 
rules of a very eminent phyſician. Make your whole 
repaſt out of one diſh. If you indulge in a ſecond, 
avoid drinking any thing ſtrong, till you have finiſhed 
your meal; at the ſame time abſtain from all ſauces or [ 
at leaſt ſuch as are not the moſt plain and ſimple. A | 

man could not well be guilty of gluttony, if he ſtuck 
to thoſe few obvious and eaſy ruſes. In the firft 


there 
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there would be no variety of taſtes to ſolicit his palate, 
and occaſion exceſs; nor in the ſecond any artificial 
provecatives to relieve ſatiety, and create a falſe appe- 
tite, Were I to preſcribe a rule for drinking, it ſhould 
be formed upon a ſaying quoted by Sir & illiam Temple, 
We firſt glaſs for myſelf, the ſecond for my friends, the 
third for good humour, and the fourth for mine enemies, 
But becauſe it is impoſſible”-for one who lives in the 
world to diet himſelf always in ſo philoſophical a man- 
ner, I think every man ſhould have his days of abſti- 
nence, according as his conſtitution will permit. Theſe 
are great reliefs to nature, as they qualify her for firug- 
gling with hunger and thirſt, whenever any diſtemper 
or duty of life may put her upon ſuch difficulties ; and 
at the ſame time give her an opportunity of extricatin 
herſelf from her oppreſſions, and recovering the ſever 
tones and ſprings of her diſtended veſſels. Beſides that, 
abſtinence well timed often kills a fickneſs in embryo, 
and deſtroys the firſt ſeeds of an indiſpoſitiov. It is 
obſerved by two or three ancient authors, that Socrates, 
notwithſtanding he lived in Athens during that great 
Plague, which has made ſo much noiſe through all 
apes, and has been celebrated at different times by ſuch 
eminent hands; I ſay, notwithſtanding that he lived 
in the time of this devouring peſtilence, he never caught 
the leaſt infection, which thoſe writers unanimouſly 
aſcribe to that uninterrupted temperance which he al- 
ways obſerved. | 
And here I cannot but mention an obſervation which 
J have often made, upon reading the lives of the philo- 
ſophers, and comparing them with any ſeries of kin 
or great men of the ſame. number. If we conſider theſe 


_ antient ſages, a great part of whoſe philoſophy con- 


ſiſted in a temperate and abſtemious courſe of life, one 
would think the life of a philoſopher and the life of a 
man were of two different dates. For we find that the 
generality of theſe wiſe men were nearer a hungred than 
fixty years of age at the time of their reſpective deaths, 
But the moſt remarkable inftance of the efficacy of tem- 
peratice towards the procuring of long life, is what we 
meet with in u little book 3 
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the Venetian; which I the rather mention, becauſe it is 
of undoubted credit, as the late Venetian ambaſſador, 
who was of the ſame family, atteſted more than once in 
converſation, when be ed in England. Cornaro, 
who was the author of the little treatiſe I am men- 
_ was of an infirm conſtitution, till about forty, 
when by obſtinately perſiſting in an exact courſe of tem- 
perance, he recovered a · perfect ſtate of health; inſo- 


much that at fourſcore be publiſhed his book, which 


has been tranſlated into Engliſb under the title of Sure 
and certain methods of attaining a long and bealthy life. 
He lived to give a third or fourth edition of it, and 
aſter having paſſed his hundredth year, died without 
pain or agony, and like one who falls aſleep. The 
treatiſe I mention has been taken notice of by ſeveral 
eminent authors, and is written with ſuch a ſpirit of 
chearfulneſs, religion and good ſenſe, as are the natu- 
ral concomitants of temperance and ſobriety, The 


mixture of the old man in it is rather a recommenda- 


tion than a diſcredit to it, | | 
N IRamb. No. 110.] 
1 to pleaſe the Lord and father of the uni- 
1 verſe, is the ſupreme intereſt of created and de- 
pendent beings, .as it is eafily proved, has been, uni- 
verſally confeſſed; and fince all rational ts are con- 


ſcious of having neglected or violated thoſe duties which 
are preſcribed to them, the fear of being deſerted, re- 


jected, or puniſhed by God, has always burthened and 


oppreſſed the human mind, The expiation of crimes 
and renovation of the forfeited hopes of divine favour, 
has therefore conſtituted a large part of every religion. 
The various methods of propitiation and atonement 
which fear and folly have dictated, or artifice and in- 
tereſt tolerated in the different parts of the world, how- 
ever they may ſometimes reproach or degrade humanity, 
at leaſt ſhew the general conſent of all ages and nations 
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in their opinion of the mercy and placability of the di- 
vine nature. That God will forgive, may, indeed, be 
eſtabliſhed as the firſt and fundamental truth of religion; 
for though the knowledge of his exiſtence is the origin 
of phitobophy, yet without the belief of his mercy, it 
would have very little influence upon our moral conduct. 
There could be no proſtect of enjoying the protection 
or regard of him, whom the leaſt deviation from rec- 
titude made inexorable for ever; and every man would 
naturally withdraw his thoughts from the contempla- 
tion of a Creator, whom he muſt confider as a gover- 
nor too pure to be pleaſed, and too ſevere to be paciſied; 
as an enemy infinitely wife, and infinitely powerful, 
whom he could neither deceive, eſcape, nor reſiſt. 

Where there is no hope, there can be no endeavour, 
A conſtant and unfailing obedience is above the reach 
of terreſtrial diligence; and therefore the progreſs of 
life could only have been the natural deſcent of negli- 
gent deſpair from crime to crime, had not the univerſal 
perſuaſion of forgiveneſs to be obtained by proper means 
of reconciliation recalled thoſe to the paths of virtue 
whom their paſſions had ſolicited afide; and animated 
to new attempts, and firmer perſeverance, thoſe whom 
difficulty bad diſcouraged, or negligence ſurprized. 

In ages and regions ſo disjoined from each other, 
that there can ſcarcely be imagined any communication 
of ſentiments either by commerce or tradition, has pre- 
vailed a general and uniform expectation of propitiating 
God by corporal auſterities, of anticipating his ven- 
geance by voluntary inflictions, and appeafing his juſ- 
tice by a ſpeedy and chearful ſubmiſſion to a leſs penalty 
when a greater is incurred. 

Incorporated minds will always feel ſome inclination 
towards exterior acts, and ritual obſervanees. Ideas 
not repreſented by ſenſible objects are fleeting, variable 
and evaneſcent. We are not able to judge of the de- 
gree of conviction which operated at any particular time 
upon our own thoughts, but as it is recorded by ſome 
certain and definite effect. He that reviews his life in 
order to determine the probability of his acceptance with 
God, if be could once eſtabliſh the neceſſary propor- 


— 
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tion between crimes and ſufferings, might ſecurely reſt 
upon his performance of the expiation ; but while 
ſafety remains the reward only of mental pprity, he is 
always afraid leſt he ſhould decide too ſoon in his own 
favour; leſt he ſhould not have felt the pangs of true 
contrition; leſt he ſhould miſtake ſatiety for abhorrence, 
or imagine that his paſſions are ſubdued when they are 
only ſleeping. 1 

From this natural and reaſonable diſſidence aroſe, 
in humble and timorous piety, a diſpoſition to confound 
penance with repentance, to repoſe on human determi- 
nations, and to receive from ſome judicial ſentence the 
ftated and regular aſſignment of reconciliatory pain. 
We are never willing to be without reſource; . we ſeek 
in the knowledge of others a ſuccour for our own igno- 
rance, and are ready to truſt any that will undertake to 
direct us when we have no confidence in ourſelves, 

This defire to aſcertain by ſome outward marks the 
ſtate of the ſoul, and this willingneſs to calm the con- 
ſcience by ſome ſettled method, have produced, as they 
are diverſified in their effects by various tempers and 
principles, moſt of the diſquiſitions and rules, the 
doubts and ſolutions, that have embarraſſed the doctrine 
of repentance, and perplexed tendet and flexible minds 
with innumerable ſcruples concerning the neceſſary mea- 
ſures of ſorrow, and —— degrees of ſelf · abhorrence; 

and theſe rules corrupted by fraud, or debaſed by cre- 
dulity, have, by the common refiliency of the mind 
from one extreme to another, incited others to an open 
contempt of all ſubſidiary ordinances, all prudential 
caution, and the whole diſcipline of regulated piety. 

Repentance, however difficult to be practiſed, i, if 
it be explained without ſuperſtition, eaſily underſtood, 
Repentance is the relinguiſoment of any practice from the 
conuiction that it bas offended God. Sorrow, and fear, 
and agxiety, are properly not parts, but ac juncts of re- 
pentance; yet they are ſo cloſely connected with it, that 
they cannot eaſily be ſeparated; for they not only mark 
its ſincerity, bot promote its efficacy. 

No man commits any act of negligence or obſtinacy 

by which his preſent ſafety or happineſs is 3 
| . | Without 


[ 
l 
| 
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without feeling the pungency of remorſe. He who is 
fully convinced, that he ſuffers by his own failure, can 
never forbear to trace back his miſcarriage to its firſt 
cauſe, to imagine to himſelf a contrary behaviour, and 
to form involuntary reſolutions apainſt the like fault, 
even when he knows that he ſhall never have the power 
of committing it. No man finds himſelf in danger 
without ſuch trepidations of impatience as leave' all 
human means of ſafety behind them: he that has once 
caught an alarm of terror, is every moment ſeiſed with 
uſeleſs anxieties, always adding one ſecurity to another, 
trembling with ſudden doubts, and diſtradted by the 

pwn onions of new expedients. If, therefore, 


| he whoſe crimes have deprived him of the favour of 


God, can reflect upon his conduct without diſturbance, 
or can at will baniſh the reflection; if he who confiders 
himſelf as ſuſpended over the abyſs of eternal perdition 

only by the dread of life, which muſt ſoon part by its 
own weakneſs, and which the wing of every minute 


may divide, can caſt his eyes round him without ſhiud- 


dering with horror, or panting for ſecurity ; what can 
he judge of himſelf but that he is not yet awaked to 
ſufficient conviction, fince every loſs is more lamented 
than the loſs of the divine favour, and every danger 

more dreaded than the danger of final condemnation? 
Retirement from the cares and pleaſures of the world 
has beeh often recommended as uſeful to repentance, 
This at leaſt is evident, that every one retires, when- 
ever ratiocination and recollection are required on 
other occaſions: and ſurely the retroſpect ot fe, the 
diſentanglement of aftions complicated with innumerable _ 
circumſtances, and diffuſed in various relations, the 
diſcovery of the primary movements of the heart, and 
the extirpation of luſts and appetites deeply rooted, and 
widely ſpread, may be allowed to demand ſome ſeceſſion 
ſrom ſport and noiſe, and buſineſs and folly, Some 
ſuſpenſion of common affairs, ſome pauſe of temporal 
pain and pleaſure, is doubtleſs neceflary to him that 
deliberates for eternity, who is forming the only plan in 
which miſcarriage cannot be repaifed, and examining 
the only queſtion in which miſtake cannot be rectiſied. 
| Auſterities 
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Avuſterities and mortifications are means by which the 
mind is invigorated and rouſed, by which the attractions 
of pleaſure are interrupted, and the chains of ſenſuality 
are broken. It is obſerved by one of the fathers, that 
he who reftrains himſelf in the wſe of things lawful, will 
never encroach upon things forbidden. Abltinence, if 
nothing more, is, at leatt, a cautious retreat from the 
' utmoſt verge of permiſſion, and confirms that ſecurity 

which cannot be reaſonably hoped by him that dares: 
always to hover over the precipice of deſtruction, or 
delights to approach the pleaſure which he knows it 
fatal to partake, Auſterity is the proper antidote to 
indulgence ; the diſeaſes of mind as well as body are 
cured by contraries, and to contraries we ſhould readily 
have recourſe, if we dreaded guilt as we dread pain. 

The completion and ſum of repentance h a change 
of life. T'hat ſorrow which dictates no caution, that 
fear which does not quicken our eſcape, that auſterity 
which fails to rectify our affections, are vain and una- 
vailing. But ſorrow and terror muſt naturally precede 
reformation; for what other cauſe can produce it? He 
therefore that feels himſelf alarmed by his conſcience, 
anxious for the attainment of a better ſtate, and afflicted 
by the memory of his paſt faults, may juſtly conclude, that 
the great work of repentance is begun, and hope by re- 
tirement and prayer, the natural and religious means 
of ſtrengthening his conviction, to impreſs upon his 

mind ſuch a ſenſe of the divine preſence, as may over- 
power the blandiſhments of ſecular delights, and enable 
him to advance from one degree of holineſs to another, 
till death ſhall ſet him free from miſery and temptation. 

What better can we do, than proſtrate fall 

Before him reverent ; and there confeſs 
Humbly our faults, and pardon beg, with tears 
Wat'ring the ground, and with our fighs the air 
Frequenting, ſent from hearts contrite, in ſigu 
Of flew unfeign'd, and humiliation meek ? 


15 
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The Duty of Secrecy. [Rambler, No. ad 


T is related by Ssintus Curtius, that the Perfians 

always conceived a laſting and invincible contempt 
of a man, who had violated the laws of ſecrecy ; for 
they thought, that, however he might be deficient in 
the qualities requiſite to actual excellence, the negative 
virtues at leaſt were always in his power, and though he 
perhaps could not ſpeak well if he was to try, it was 
Kill eaſy for him not to ſpeak. . 

In this opinion of the eaſineſs of ſecrecy, they ſeem 
to have conſidered it as oppoſed, not to treachery, but 
loquacity, and to have conceived the man, whom they 
thus cenſured, not frighted by menaces to reveal, or 


- bribed by F pur a9 to betray, but incited by the mere 


very often find the moſt ſpecious and pleaſing theory 


pleaſure of talking, or ſome other motive equally tri- 
vial, to lay open his heart without reflection, and to 


| Jet whatever he knew flip from him, only for want of 


power to retain it. Whether, by their ſettled and 
avowed ſcorn of thoughtleſs talkers, the Perfians were 
able to diffuſe to any great extent the virtue of taci- 
turnity, we are hindered by the diſtance of thoſe times 
from being able to diſcover, there being very few memoirs 
remaining of the court of Perſepolis, nor any diſtin 
accounts handed down to us of their office-clerks, their 
ladies of the bed-chamber, their attorneys, their cham- 
ber-maids, or their footmen. | 

In theſe latter ages, though the old animoſity againſt 
a prattler is ſtil] retained, it appears wholly to have loſt 
its effeAs upon the conduct of mankind; for ſecrets 
are ſo ſeldom kept, that it may with ſome reaſon be 
doubted, whether the ancients were not miſtaken in their 
firſt poſtulate, whetber the quality of retention be ſo 
generally beſtowed, and whether a ſecret has not ſome 
tubtle volatility, by which it eſcapes almoſt impercep- 
tibly at the ſmalleſt vent; or ſome power of fermen- 
tation, by which it, expands itſelf ſo as to burſt the 
heart that will not give it way. 

Thoſe that ſtudy either the body or the mind of man, 


falling 
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falling under the weight of contrary experience; and 
| inftead of pratifying their vanity by inferring effects 
from cauſes, they are always reduced at laſt to conjec- 
ture cauſes from effects. That itis eaſy to be ſecret, the 
ſpeculatiſt can demonſtrate in his retreat, and therefore 
thinks himſelf juſtified in placing confidence; the man 
of the world knows, that, whether difficult or not, it 
is uncommon, and therefore finds himſelf rather in- 
clined to ſearch after the reaſon of this univerſal failure 
in one of the moſt important duties of ſociety. - 

The vanity of being known to be truſted with a ſecret 
is generally one of the chief motives to diſcloſe it; for 
however abſurd it may be thought to boaſt an honour, 
by an act that ſhews that it was conferred without merit, 
yet moſt men ſeem rather inclined to confeſs the want 
of virtue than of importance, and more willingly ſhew 
their influence and their power, though at the expence 
of their probity, than glide through life with no other 
pleaſure than the private conſciouſneſs of — which, 
while it is preſerved, muſt be without praiſe, except 
from the ſingle perſon who trie; and knows it. 

There are many ways of telling a ſecret, by which a 
man exempts himſe!f from the reproaches of his con- 
ſcience, and gratifies his pride without ſuffering himſelf. 
to believe that he impairs his virtue. He tells the pri- 
vate affairs of his patron, or his friend, only to thoſe. 
from whom he would not conceal his own ; he tells them 
to thoſe, who have no temptation to betray their truſt, 
or with a denunciation of a certain förfeiture of his 
friendſhip, if he diſcovers that they become public. 

Secrets are very frequently told in the firit ardour of 
kindneſs, or of love, for the ſ.ke of proving, by ſo 
important a ſacrifice, the fincerity of profeſſions, or 
the warmth of tenderneſs; but with this motive. though 
it be ſometimes ſtrong in itſelf, vanity generally con- 
curs, fince eveiy man naturally defires to be molt 
eftcemed by thoſe whom he loves, or with whom he 
converſes, with whom he paſſes bis hours of pleaſu: e, 
and to whom he retires from buſineſs and from care, 

When the diſcovery of ſecrets is under confideration, 
there is always a diſtinction — to be made betw 


our * 
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our own and thoſe of another, thoſe of which we are 
fully maſters as they affect only our own intereſt, and 
thoſe which are repoſited with us in truſt, and involve 
the happineſs or convenience of ſuch as we have no 
right to expoſe to hazard by experiments upon their 
lives, without their conſent, To tell our own ſecrets is 
generally folly, but that folly is without guilt; to com- 
municate thoſe with which we are intruſted is always 
treachery, and treachery for the moſt part combined 
with folly. DINE - 
There have, irdeed, been ſome enthuſiaſtick ard 
Irrational zealots for friendſhip, who have maintained, 
and perhaps believed, that one friend has a right to 
that is in poſſeſſion of another; and that there fore it 1s 
A violation of kindreſs to exempt any ſecret from this 
boundleſs confidence: Accordingly a late female mini- 
ter of ſtate has been ſhameleſs enough to inform the 
world, that ſhe uſed, when ſhe wanted to extract any 
thing from her ſovereign, to 1emind her of Montaigne's 
reaſoning, who has determined, that to tell a ſeciet to 
a friend is no breach of fidelity, becauſe the number of 
rſons truſted is not multiplied, a man and his friend 
Le virtually the ſame. : | 
That ſuch 2 fallacy could be impoſed upon any hu- 
man underſtanding, or that an author could have been 
imagined to advance a poſition ſo remote from truth 
and reaſon, any otherwiſe than as a declaimer, to ſhew 
10 what extent he could firetch his imagination, and 
with what itrength he could preſs his principle, would 
ſcarcely have been credible, had not this lady kindly 
ſhewn us how far weak neſe may be deluded, or indolence 
amuſed, Bur fince it appears, that even this ſophiſtry 
Has been able, with the help of a ſtrong deſire to repoſe 
in quiet upon the underſtanding of another, to miſlead 
Honeſt intentions, and an underſtanding not contempt- 
ible, it may not be ſuperfluous to remark, that thoſe 
things which are common among friends are only ſuch 
as either poſſeſſes in his own right, and can alienate or 
deſtioy without injury to any other perſon, Withont 
this limitation, conhdence muſt run on without end, 
che ſecord perſon n tell the ſecret to tle third open. 
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the ſame principle as he received it from the firſt, and 
the third may hand it forward to a fourth, till at laſt it 
is told in the round of friendſhip to them from whom it 
was the firſt intention chiefly to conceal it. | 
The confidence which Caizs has of the faithfulneſs 
of Titius is nothing-more than an opinion which him 
ſelf cannot know to be true, and which Clazdizs, whe' 
firſt tells his ſecret to Caizs, may know, at leaſt may 
ſaipe& to be falſe ; and therefore the truſt is transferred 
by Caius, if he reveal what has been told him, to one 
from whom the perſon originally concerned would pro- 
bah have withheld a | whatever may be the event, 
Cas has: hazarded the happineſs of his friend, without 
neceſſity and without permiſſion, and has put that truſt 
in the band of fortune which was given only to virtue. 
All the arguments upon which a man who is telling 
the private affairs of another may ground his confidence 
of ſecurity, he muſt upon reflection know to be uncer- 
tain, becauſe he finds them without effect upon himſelf. 
When he js imagining that Tirius will be cautious from 
a regard to his intereſt, his reputation, or his duty, he 
onght to reflect that he is himſelf at that inſtant acting 
in oppoſition to all theſe reaſons, and revealing what 
Intereſt, reputation, and duty direct him to conceal. 
Every one feels that he ſhould conſider the man in- 
capable of traſt, who believed himſelf at liberty to tell 
whatever he knew to the firſt whom he ſhould conclude 
deſerving of his confidence; therefore Caius, in admit- 
ting Titius to the affairs imparted only io himſelf, vio- 
lates his faith, ſince he acts contrary to the intention of 
Claudius, to whom that faith was given. For promiſes 
of friendſhip are, like all others, uſeleſs and vain, un- 
leſs they are made in ſome known ſenſe, adjuſted and 
acknowledged by both parties. . ; 
I am not ignorant that many queſtions may be ſtarted 
relating to the duty of ſecrecy, where the affairs are of 
public concern; where ſubſequent reaſons may ariſe to 
alter the appearance and nature of the truſt ; that the 
manner in which the ſecret was told may change the 
degree of obligation; and that the principles upon 
which a man is choſen for a confident may not always 
e H 2 equally 
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equally conſtrain him. But theſe ſcruples, if not too 
intricate, are of too extenſive conſideration for my pre- 
ſent purpoſe, nor are they ſuch as generally occur in 
common life; and though caſuĩſtical knowledge be uſe. 
ful in proper hands, yet it ought by no means to be 
careleſaly expoſed, fince moſt will uſe it rather to lull 
than awaken their own conſciences ; and the threads of 
reaſoning, on which truth is ſuſpended, are frequently 
drawn 10 ſuch ſubtilty, that common eyes cannot per- 
ceive, and common Labbiliy cannot feel them. 

The whole doctrine as well as practice of ſecrecy, 


3s ſo perplexing. and r that next to him who 


is compelled to truſt, I think him unhappy who is cho. 
ſcn to be truſted 3 for he is often involved in ſcruples 
without the liberty of calling in the help of any other 
underſtanding, he is frequently drawn into guilt, under 
the appearance of friendſhip and honeſty ; and ſome- 
times ſubjected to ſuſpicion by the treachery of others, 
who are engaged without his knowledge in the fame 
ſchemes, for he that has one confident has generally 


more, and when he is at laſt, betrayed, is in doubt on 


whom he ſhall fix the crime. 

The rules therefore that I ſhall propoſe concerning 
ſecrecy, and from which I think it not ſafe to deviate, 
without long and exact deliberation, are—Never to 


ſolicit the knowledge of a ſecret. Not willingly, nor 


without many limitations, to accept ſuch confidence 
when it is offered. When a ſecret is once admitted, 
to conſider the truſt as of a very high nature, important 
as ſociety, and ſacred as truth, and therefore not to be 


violated for any incidental convenience, or flight ap- 


pearance of contrary fitneſs, | 


RS RS ARAB 


On Truth and Sincerity, [SpeR. No. 352.] 


RUTH and reality have all the advantages of 
appearance and many more. If the ſhew of any 
thing be good ſor any thing, I am ſure fincerity is bet- 
ter: for why does any man diſſemble, or ſeem wy 
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that which he is not, but becauſe he thinks it good to 
have ſuch a quality as he pretends to? for to counter- 
feit and diſſemble, is to put on the appearance of ſome 
real excellency. Now the beſt way in the world for a 
man to ſcem to be any thing, is really to be what he 
would ſeem to be. Beſides that it is many times as 
troubleſome to make good the pretence of a good qua- 
lity, as to have it; and if a man have it not, it is ten 
to one but he is diſcovered to want it, and then all his 
pains and labour to ſeem to have it is loſt, There is 
ſomething unnatural in painting, which a ſkilful eye 
will eafily diſcern from native beauty and complexion. 

It is hard to perſonate and act a part long; for where 
truth 15 not at the bottom, nature will always be endea- 
vouring to return, and will peep out and betray herſelf 
one time or other. Therefore, if any man think it con · 
venient to ſeem good, let him be ſo indeed, and then 
his goodneſs will appear to every body's ſatisfaction; fo 
that upon all accounts fincerity is true wiſdom. Parti- 
cularly as to the affairs of this world, integrity hath 
many advantages over all the fine and arti aal ways of 
diſſimulation and deceit; it is much the plainer and 
eaſier, much the fafer and more ſecure way of dealing 
in the world ; it has leſs of trouble and difficulty, of 
entanglement and ity, of danger: and hazard in 
it; it is the ſhorteſt and n2areſt way to our end, carry- 
ing us thither in a ſtraight line, and will hold out and 
laſt longeſt, The arts of deceit and cunning do con- 
tinually grow weaker and leſi effectual and ſerviceable 
to them that uſe them ; whereas integrity gains ftrength 
by uſe, and the more and longer any man practiſeth it, 
the greater ſervice it does him, by confirming his repn- 
tation, and — thoſe with whom he hath todo, 
to repoſe the greateſt truſt and confidence in him, which 
1 unſpeakable advantage in the buſineſs and affairs 
of life. ; 13 

Trauth is always conſiſtent with itſelf, and needs no- 
thing to help it out; it is always near at hand, and fits 
upon our lips, and is ready to drop out before we are 
aware; whereas a lie is troubleſome, and ſets a man's 
invention upon the rack, and one trick needs a preat 

\ H 3 | | many . 


men wiſe and clear-ſighted enough to diſcern * — 
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many more to make it good. It is like building u 
a falſe foundation, which continually ſtands in need of 
Props to ſhure it up, and proves at laſt more chargeable 
than to have raiſed a ſubſtantial building at firſt upon a 
true and ſolid foundation; for ſincerity is firm and ſub- 


| Rantial, and there is nothing hollow or unſound in it, 


and becauſe it is plain and open, fears no diſcovery ; 
of which the crafty man is always in danger, and when 
he thinks he walks in the dark, all his pretences are fo 
tranſparent that he that runs may read them; he is the 
Jaſt man that finds himſelf to be found out, and whilſt 
he takes it for granted that he makes fools of others, he 
renders himſelf ridiculous. | 

Add to all this, that ſincerity is the moſt compendi- 
ous wiſdom, and an excellent inſtrument for the ſpeedy 
diſpatch of buſineſs ; it creates confidence in thoſe we 
have to deal with, ſaves the labour of many inquiries, 
and brings things to an jſſue in few words.; it is like 
travelling in a plain beaten road, which commonly 
brings a man ſooner to his journey's end than bye-ways, 
3n which men often loſe ä In a word, what- 
ſoever conveniences may be thought to be in falſhood 
and diſſim ulation, it is ſoon over, but the inconvenience 
of it is perpetual, becauſe it brings a man under an 
everlaſting jealouſy and ſuſpicion, ſo that he is not be- 
lieved when he ſpeaks truth, nor truſted perhaps when 
he means honeftly, When a man has once forfeited the 
reputation of his integrity, he is ſet faſt, and nothing 
will then ſerve his turn, neither truth nor falſhood. 

And J have ofien thought that God hath in his great 
wiidom hid from men of falſe and diſnoneſt minds the 
wonderful advantages of truth and integrity, to the 
proſperity even of our worldly affairs; theſe men are ſo 
blinded by their covetouſneſs and ambition, that they 
cannot look beyond a preſent advantage, nor forbear 10 
ſeize upon it, though by ways never ſo indirect; they 
cannot ſee ſo far as to the remote conſequences of a 
ſteady integrity, and the vaſt benefit and advantages 
which it will bring a man at laſt. Were but this ſort of 


would be honeſt out of very knavery, not out 
% 


any 


love 
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]jove to honeſty and virtue, but with a crafty deſign to 
promote and advance more effeQually their own intereſts; 

and therefore the juſtice of the divine providence hath 
hid this trueſt point of wiſdom from their eyes, that bad 

men might not be upon equal terms with the juſt and 
upright, and ſerve their on wicked deſigns by honeſt 
and lawful means. 

Indeed, if a man were only to deal in the world for # 
day, and ſhould never have occaſion to converſe more 
with mankind, never more need their good opinion or 
good word, it were then no great matter (ſpeaking. as 

to the- concernments of this world) if a man ſpent his 

reputation all at once, and ventured it at one throw : 

but if he be to continue in the world, and would have 
the advantage of converſation whilſt he is in it, let him 

make uſe of truth and fincerity in all his words and ac- 

tions; for nothing but this will la and hold out to the 
end: all other arts will fail, but truth and integrity will 
carry a man through, and bear him out to the laſt. 


3 W es | a 
Rules for the Knowledge of one's jeff. [Spete No. 393-] 


YPOCRISY at the faſhionable end of the 
, 4 town is very different from hypocriſy in the city. 
The modiſh hypocrite endeavours to appear more vici- 
dus than he really is, the other kind of hypocrite more 
virtuous, The former is afraid of every thing that has 
the ſhew of religion in it, and would be thought en- 
paged in many criminal gallantries and amours which 
he is not guilty of. The latter aſſumes a face of ſanc- 
tity, and covers a multitude of vices under a ſeeming. 
religious deportment. 5 | 
But there is another kind of hypocriſy, which differs 
from both theſe, and which 1 intend to make the ſubje& 
of this paper: I mean that hypacriſy, by which a man 
does not only deceive the world, but very often impoſes 
on himſelf; that hypocriſy which conce-Is his own 
heart from him, and makes bim believe he is more vir- 
tuous Than he really is, and either not attend to his 
wy | H 4 ' vices, 
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application an 


1 


vices, or miſtake even his vices for virtues. It is this 
fatal hypocriſy and ſelf-deceit which is taken notice of 
in theſe words, Who can underfland his errors ? cleanſe 
thou me from ſecret faults. : | 
If the open 1 of impiety deſerve the utmoſt 
endeavours of moral writers, to reco- 
ver them from vice and folly, how much more may 
thoſe lay a claim to their care and compaſſion, who are 
walking in the paths of death, while they fancy them- 
ſelves engaged in a courſe of virtue! I ſhall endeavour 
therefore to lay down ſome rules for the diſcovery of 
thoſe vices that lurk in the ſecret corners of the ſoul ; 


-and to ſhew my reader thoſe methods, by which be may 


arrive at a true and impartial knowledge of himſelf, 
The uſual means preſcribed for this purpoſe, are to 
examine ourſelves by the rules which are laid down for 
our direction in ſacred writ, and to compare our lives 


with the life of that perſon who aRed up to the perfec- 


tion of human nature, and is the ſtanding example, as 
well as the great guide and inſtructor, of thoſe who re- 
ceive his doctrines, Though theſe two heads cannot be 


too much inſiſted upon, I ſhall but juſt mention them, 


ſince they have been handled by many great and emi- 
nent writers. | | 

I wopld therefore propoſe the following methods to 
the confideration of ſuch as would find out their ſecret 
faults, and make a true eſlimate of themſelves, 

In the firſt place, let them conſider well, what are 
the characters which they bear among their enemies. 
Our friends very often flatter us as much as our own 
hearts. They either do not ſee our faults, or conceal 
them from us, or ſoften them by their repreſentations, 
in ſuch a manner, that we think them too trivial to 
be taken notice of. An adverſary, on the contrary, 
makes a ſtricter ſearch into us, diſcovers every flaw and 
Imperfefion in our tempers ; and, though his malice 
may ſet them in too ſtrong & light, it has generally ſome 
ground for what it advances, A friend exaggerates a 
man's virtues, an enemy inflames his crimes. A wile 
man ſhould give a juſt attention to both of them, fo far as 


| they may tend to the improvement of the one and the 


dimi- 


* 
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diminution of the other. Plutarch has written an eflay 
on the benefits which a man may receive from his ene- 
mies; and among the good fruits of enmity, mentions 
this in particular, that, by the reproaches which it caſts 
upon us, we fee the w fide of ourſelves, and oren 
our eyes to ſeveral blemiſhes and defects in our lives 
and converſations, which we ſhould not have obſerved 
without the help of ſuch ill-natured monitors. 

In order likewiſe to come to a true knowledge of our- 
ſelves, we ſhould conũder on the other hand, how far 
we may deſerve the praiſes and approbations which the 
world beſtow upon us; whether the actions they cele- 
brate proceed from laudable and worthy motives ; and 
how far we are cally poſſeſſed of the virtues which gain 
us applauſe among thoſe with whom we converſe. 
Such a reflection is abſolutely neceſſary, if we conſider 
how apt we are either to value or condemn oui ſelves by 
the opinions of others, and to ſacrifice the report of our 
own hearts to the judgment of the worlJ. "HE 

In the next place, that we may not deceive curſelves 
in a point of ſo much importance, we ſhould not Jay 
100 great a ſtreſs on any ſuppoſed virtues we poſſeſs, 
that are of a doubtful nature: and ſuch we may eſteem 
all thoſe in which multitudes of men diſſent from vs, 
who are as good and wiſe as ourſelves. We ſhould 
always act with great cautiouſneſs and circumſpeQiion, 
in points where it is not impoſſible that we may be de- 
ceived, Intemperate zeal, bigotry, and perſecation for 
any party or opinion, how praiſe-worthy ſoever they 
may appear to weak men of our own principles, pro- 
duce infinite calamities among mankind, and are highly 
criminal in their cwn nature; and yet how many per- 
ſons, eminent for piety, ſuffer ſuch monſtrous and ab- 
ſurd principles of action to take root in their minds 
under the colour of virtues? For my own part, I muſt 
own, I never yet knew any party ſo juſt and reaſonable, 
that a man could follow it in its height and violence, 
and at the ſame time be innocent, | : 

We ſhould likewiſe be very apprehenfive of thoſe 
actions, which proceed from natural conſlitution, fa- 
vourite paſſions, particular education, or whatever pro- 

| M$ mo: es 
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motes our worldly intereſt or advantage. In theſe or the 
like caſes, a man's judgment is eaſily perverted, and a 
wrong bias hung upon his mind. Theſe are the inlets 
of prejudice, the unguarded avenues of the mind, by 
which a thouſand errors and ſecret faults find admiſ- 
ſion, without being obſerved or taken notice of, A 
wiſe man will ſuſpe& thoſe actions to which he is di- 
rected by ſomething behdes reaſon, and always appre- 
hend ſome concealed evil in every reſolution that is of 
a diſputable nature, when it is conformable to his 
particular temper, his age, or way of life, or when it 
favours his pleaſure or has profit. | | 
There is nothing of greater importance to us, than 
thus diligently to ſift our thoughts, and examine all 
theſe dark receſſes of the mind, if we would eſtabliſh 
our ſouls in ſuch a ſolid and ſubſtantial virtue as will 
turn to account in that great day, when it muſt ſtand 
the teſt of infinite wiſdom and juſtice, | | 
I ſhall conclude this eſſay with obſerving that the two 
kinds of hypocriſy I have here ſpoken of, namely, that 
of deceiving the world, and that of impoſing on our- 
ſelves, are touched with wonderful beauty in the hun- 
dred thirty-ninth pſalm. The folly of the firſt kind of 
bypocriſy is there ſet forth by reflections on God's om- 
viſcience and omnipreſence, which are celebrated in as 
noble ſtrains of poetry as any other I ever met with, 
either ſacred or profane, The other kind of hypocriſy, 
whereby a man deceives himſelf, is intimated in the 
la o laſt verſes, where the pſalmiſt addrefles himſelf to 
the great ſearcher of hearts in that emphacical petition; 
Try me, O God, and ſeek the ground of my heart ; prove, 
me and examine any thoughts ; lock well if there be any way 
of wickedneſs in me, and lead me in the way everlaſting. 


The Mercy of Afliction; an Eaſtern Story. | 
[ Advent. No. 76. ] 
13 AB, Caliph of Egypt, had dwelt ſe- 
curely for many years in the filken pavilions of 
plraſure, and had every merning anointed his head with 
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the oil of gladneſe, when his only ſon ABO aw, for 
whom he had crouded his treaſures with gold, extended 
his dominions with conqueſts, and ſecured them with 
impregnable fortrefles, was ſuddenly wounded, as he 
was hunting, with an arrow from an unknown hand, 
and expired in the field. 

BozALDAB, in the diſtraction of grief and deſpair, 
refuſed to return to his palace, and retired to the 
gloomieſt grotto in the neighbouring mountain: he 
there rolled himſelf in the duſt, tore away the hairs of 
| his hoary beard, and daſhed the cup of conſolation that 
PaT1Ence offered him to the ground. He ſuffered not 
his minſtrels to approach his preſence; bur liſtened to 
the ſcreams of the melancholy birds of midnight. that 
flit through the ſolitary vaults and echoing chambers 
of the Pyramids. Can that GOD be benevolent,” 
he cried, ©* who thus wounds the ſoul as from an am- 
* buſh, with unexpected ſorrows, and cruſhes his 
creatures in a moment with irremediable calamity ? 
« Ye lying Imans, prate to us no more of the jultneſs 
© and the kindneſs of an all-direRing and all- loving 
4% Provipence! He, whom ye pretend reigns in 
Heaven, is ſo far from protecting the miſerable ſons 
* of men, that he perpetually delights to blaſt the 
* ſweeteſt flowrets in the garden of Hor E; and like a 
© malignant giant, to beat down the ſtrongeſt towers of 
% HAIR ESS with the iron mace of his anger, If 
* this Being, poſſeſſed the goodneſs and the power with 
„ which flattering prieſts have inveſted him, he would 
* doubtleſs be inclined and enabled to baniſh thoſe 
% evils which render the world a dungeon of diſtreſs, 
<« a vale of vanity and woe.— I will continue in it no 
longer !“ | 

At that moment he furiouſly raiſed his hand, which 
DesParn had armed with a dagger, to ſtrike deep into 
his boſom; when ſcddenly thick flaſhes of lightning 
ſhot through the cavern, and a being of more than hu- 
man beauty and magnitude, arrayed in azure robes, 
crowned with amaranth, and waving a branch of palm 
in his right hand, arreſted the arm of the trembling 

0 | and 
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and aſtoniſhed Caryn, and ſaid with a majeſtic ſmile, 
« Follow me to the top of this mountain.” 
Look from hence, ſaid the awful conductor, I am 
« CaLoc, the Angel of Pzact, look from hence into 
the valley.” 
BozalDas opened his eyes and beheld-a barren, a 
ſultry, and ſolitary iſland, in the midſt of which ſat a 
ale, meagre and ghaſtly figure: it was a merchant 
guſt periſhing with famine, and lamenting that he could 
find neither wild berries nor a ſingle ſpring in this for- 
Jorn uninhabited deſart; and begging the protection 
of heaven againſt the tigers that would now certainly 
deſtroy him, fince he had conſumed the laſt fuel he had 
collefied to make nightly fires to affright them, He 
then caſt a caſket of jewels on the ſand, as trifles of no 
ule; and crept feeble and. trembling to an eminence, 
where he was accuſtomed to fit every evening - to watch 
the ſetting ſun, and to give a ſignal to any ſhip that 
might haply approach the iſland. 5 
* Tnhabitant of heaven,” cried Boz AL DAB, ſuffer 
* not this wretch to periſh by the _ wild beaſts.” 
% Peace, ſaid the AnGEL, and oblerve.” | 
He locked again, and behold a veſſel arrived at the 


| deſolate ile, What words can paint the rapture of the 


ſterving merchant, when the captain offered to tranſport 
him to his native country if he would reward him with 
. half the jewels of his caſket. No ſooner had this pity- 
leſs commander received the ſlipulated ſum, than he 
held a conſultation with his crew, and they agreed to 
ſeize the remaining jewels, and leave the unhappy exile 
in the ſame helplefo and lamentable condition in which 
they diſcovered him. He wept and trembled, intreated 

and implored in vain. 5 
« Will Heavzs permit ſuch injuſtice to be prac- 


46 tiſed?” exclaimed - Boz aLdan.—** Look again, 


* faid the Anczi, and bebold the very ſhip in which, 


e ſhort-ſighted as thou art, thou wiſhed the merchant 

« might embark, daſhed in pieces on a rock: doſt 

„ thou not hear the cries of the finking ſailors ? Pre- 

«© ſame not to direct the Governor of the Univesst 

< in his diſpoſal of event The man whom —_— 
| 6 pit 
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« pitied ſhall be taken from this dreary ſolitude, but 
« not by the method thou would'fi preſcribe. His vice 
« was avarice, by which he became not only abomi- 
« nable but wretched ; he fancied ſome mighty charm in 
„ wealth, which, like the wand of ABvitr, would 
« oratify every wiſh and obviate every fear, This 
„ wealth he has now been taught not only to deſpiſe 
« but abhor: he caſt his jewels upon the ſand, and 
«® confeſſed them to be uſeleſs ;. he offered part of them 
« to the mariners, and perceived them to be pernici-. 
% ous; he has now learnt, that they are rendered uſe- 
& ful or vain, good or evil, only by the ſituation and 
« temper of the 8 Happy is he whom diſtreſa 
« has taught wiſdom! But turn thine eyes to another 
« and more intereſting ſcene.” _ 1 | 
The Calirn inſtantly beheld a magnificent palace, 
adorned with the ſtatues of bis anceſtors wrought in 
jaſper; the ivory doors of which turning on hinges of the 
1d of Gol cox, diſcovered a thrane of diamonds, 
Dessded with the Ra] As of fifty nations, and with 
ambaſſadors in various habits and of different complex- 
ions ; on which ſat A Bos Au the much lamented fon 
of BozaLDas, and by his fide a princeſs fairer than 
a Hous 1, 8 . | 
& Gracious ALLA!—it is wy ſon,” cried the Ca- 
 LiPH—* O Jet me hold him to my heart!” Thou 
e canſt not graſp an unſubſtantial viſion,“ replied the 
AnGEL : am now ſhewing thee what would have 
** been the deſtiny of thy ſoa had he continued longer 


4% on the earth. 4 And why,” returned BozAaLDAB, 


« was he not permitted to continue ? Why was not I 
u ſuffered to be a witneſs of ſo moch ſelicity and 
*5 

dwells in the fifth heaven, BozaLlDas looked er- 
neſtly, and ſaw the countenance of his ſor, on which he 
had been uſed to behold the placid ſmile of ſimplicity 
and the vivid bluſhes of bealth, now diſtorted with rage, 


and now fixed in the inſenſibility of drunkeaneſs; it 
was again animated wich diſdain, it became pale with 


apprehenſion, and appeared to be withered by iatem- 
perance ; his hands were ſtained with blood, oy Se 
| uem 


power?” © Confider the ſequel,” replied he that 
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trembled by turns with fury and terror: the palace, fo 
lately ſhining with oriental pomp, changed ſuddenly 
into the cell of a dungeon, where his fon lay ſtretched 
out on the cold pavement, gagged and bound, with his 
eyes put out. Soon after he perceived the favourite 
Sultana, who before was ſeated by his fide, enter with 
a bowl of poiſon, which ſhe compelled Azoram to 
drink, and afterwards married the ſacceſſor to his throne. 
„ Happy,” ſaid Caroc, “is he whom Provi- 
* DENCE has by the angel of death ſnatched from 
«« guilt! from whom that power is with-held, which, 
if he had poſſeſſed, would have accumulated upon 
* himſelf yet greater miſery than it could bring upon 
% others." 5 — A 
© It is enough, cried Boz ALD ARB; I adore the 
inſcrutable ſchemes of Ou xis ciENcE I- From what 
« dreadful evil has my fon been reſcued, by a death 
« which I raſhly bewailed as unfortunate and prema- 
* ture! a death of innocence and peace, which has 
„ bleſſed his memory upon earth, and tranſmitted his 
* ſpirit to the ſkies,” | 
© Caſt away the dagger, replied the heavenly 
meſſenger, ** which thou waſt preparing to plunge into 
4% thine own heart. Exchange complaint for filence, 
4 and doubt for adoration. Go a mortal look down, 
«& without giddineſs and ſtapefaQion, into the vaſt 
« abyſs of ET EX NAL Wispom? Can a mind that ſees 
*« not infinitely, perfectly comprehend any thing 
* among an infinity of objects mutually relative? Can 


. ©« the channels, which thou commandeſt to be cut to 


« receive the annual inundations of the Nile, con- 
% tain the waters of the Ocgax ? Remember, that 
« perſect happineſs cannot be conferred on a creature; 
« for perfect happineſs is an attribute as incommuni- 
« cable as perf. power and eternity.“ 

The AnGEL, while he was ſpeaking thus, ſtretched 
out his pinions to fly back to the empyreum ; aud the 
flutter of his wings was like the ruſhing of a cataract. 
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| Perſonal Beauty produced by Moral Sentiment. 


[ Advent. No. 82.] 


Ep gg the danger of diſappointment is al- 


ways in proportion to the height of expeRation, 
yet I this day claim the attcntion of the ladies, and 
profeſs to teach an art by which all may obtain what 


has hitherto been deemed the prerogative of a few: an 


art by which their predominant paſſion may be grati- 


fed, and their conqueſts not only extended but ſecured; 
«© The art of — ParertrTy.” 


But though my ſubje& may intereſt the ladies, it may, 


r offend. thoſe profound moraliſts, who have 
long fince determined, that BeauTY ought rather to 
be deſpiſed than deſired; that, like ſtrength, it is a 
me natural excellence, the effect of cauſes wholly out 
of our power, and not intended either as the pledge of 
happineſs or the diſtinction of merit. 

To theſe gentlemen I ſhall remark, that beauty is 
among thoſe qualities, which no effort of human wit 
could ever bring into contempt: it is, therefore, to be 
wiſhed at leaſt, that beauty was in ſome degree depen- 
dant upon SENTIMENT and ManxErs, that fo high a 
privilege might not be poſſeſſed by the unworthy, and 
that human reaſon might no longer ſuffer the mortifi- 
cation of thoſe who are compelled to adore an idol, 
which differs from a ſtone or a log only by the ſkill of 
the artificer: and if they cannot themſelves behold 
beauty with indifference, they muſt, ſurely, approve 
an attempt to ſhew that it merits their regard. 

I ſhall, however, principally conſider that ſpecies of 


beauty which is expreſſed in the countenance; for this 


alone is peculiar to human beings, and is not leſs com- 
p.icated than their nature. In the countenance there 
are but two requilites to perfet BeauTy, which are 
wholly produced by external cauſes, colour and propor- 
tion: and it will appear, that even in common eftima- 
tion theſe are not the chief; but that though there may 
be beauty without them, yet there cannot be beauty 
without ſomething more, 


The ſineſt features, ranged in the moſt exact ſymme- 
Uys 
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try, and hejghtened by the moſt blooming complexion, 
_ be — before they can Arie ; and when 
they are animated, will generally excite the ſame paſ- 
fions which they expreſs. If they are fixed in the dead © 
calm of inſenſibility, they will be examined without 
emotion; and if they do not expreſs kindneſs, they 
will be beheld without love. Looks of contempt, diſ- 
dain, or malevolence, will be reflected, as from a mir- 
rour, by every countenance on which | are turned; 
and if a wanton aſpect excites deſire, it is but like that 
of a ſavage for his prey, which cannot be gratified with- 
out the deſtruction of its object. | 

Among particular graces the dimple has always been 
allowed the pre-eminence, and the reaſon is eviden', 
dimples are produced by a ſmile, and a ſmile is an ex- 

reſſion of complacency : ſo the contraction of the braws 
into a frown, as it is an indicatjon of a contrary tem- 
per, has always been deemed a capital defect. 

The lover is generally at a loſs to define the beauty, 
by which his paſſion was ſaddenly and irreſiſtibly de- 
termined to a particular objeQ ; but this could never 
happen, if it depended upon any known rule of pro- 
portioy, upon the ſhape or diſpoſition of the features, 
or the colour of the ſkin: he tells jou that it is ſome- 
thing which he cannot fully expreſs, ſomething not 
fixed in any part, but diffuſed over the whole: he calls 
it a ſweetneſ, a ſoftneſs, a placid ſenſibility, or gives 
it ſome other appellation which connects beauty with 
SENTIMENT, and expreſſes a charm which 4s not pecu- 
lar to any ſet of features, but is perhaps poſſihle to all. 

This beauty, however, does not always conſiſt in 
ſmiles, but varies as expreſſions of meekneſs and kind- 
_ neſs vary with their objects; it is extremely forcible in 
the filent complaint of patient ſufferance, the tender 
ſolicitude of friendſhip, and the glow of filial obedi- 
ence ; and in tears, whether of joy, of pity, or of gricf, 
it is almoſt irrefiftible. _ 

This is the charm which captivates without the aid 
of nature, and without which her utmoſt bounty is in- 
effetual. But it cannot be aſſumed as a maſk to con- 
ceal inſenſibility or malevolence ; it muſt be the ge- 
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nuine effect of correſponding ſentiments, or it will im- 
preſs upon the countenance a new and more diſguſting 
deformity, AFFECTAT10ON ; it will produce the grin, 
the ſimper, the ſtare, the languiſh, the pout, and innu- 
merable other grimaces, that render folly ridiculous, 

and change pity io contempt. By ſome, indeed, this 

ſpecies of hypocriſy has been practiſed with ſuch {kill 
as to deceive ſuperficial obſervers, though it can deceive 
even thoſe but for a moment. Looks which do not 
correſpond with the heart, cannot be aſſumed without 
labour, nor coutinued without pain; the motive to re- 
linquiſh them muſt, therefore, ſoon preponderate, and 
the aſpect and apparel of the viſit will be laid by toge- 
ther; the ſmiles and the lang uiſments of art will va- 
niſn, and the fierceneſs of rage, or the gloom of diſ- 
content, will either obſcure or deſtroy all the elegance 
of ſymmetry and complex ion. 

The artificial aſpect is, indeed, as wretched a ſubſti- 
tute for the expreſſion of ſentiment, as the ſmear of 
paint for the bluſhes of health: it is not only equally 


tranſient, and equally liable to detection; but as paint 


leaves the countenance yet more withered and ghaſtly, 
the paſſions burſt out with more violence after reſtraint, 
the features become more diſtorted, and excite more 
2 averſion. „F L 3 
| uty, thereſore, depends principally upon t 
mind, and conſequently may be — by educa- 
tion. It has been remarked, that the predominant paſ- 
ſion may generally be diſcovered in the countenance, 
becauſe the muſcles by which it is expreſſed, being 
* almoſt perpetually contrafted, loſe their tone, and never 
totally relax; fo that the expreſſion remains, when the 
paſhon is ſuſpended : thus an angry, a diſdainful, a 
ſubtil, and a ſuſpicious temper, is diſplayed in charac- 
ters that are almoſt univerſally underſtood. It is equally 
true of the pleaſing and the ſofter paſhons, that they 
leave their ſignatures upon the countenance when they 
ceaſe to act: che prevalence of theſe paſſions, therefore, 
produces a mechanical effect upon the aſpeR, and gives 
a turn and caſt to the features which make a more fa- 
vourable and forcib!'e impreſſion upon the _ of 
| others, 
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wikis than any charm produced by mere external 
Ccavies, : 
Neither does the beauty which depends upon temper 
and ſentiment, equally endanger the poſſeſſor; It is,” 
to ufe an eaſtern metaphor, ** like the towers of a city, 
*.not only an ornament but a defence ;” if it excites 
deſire, it at once controuls and refines it; it repreſſes 
with awe, it ſoftens with delicacy, and it wins to imi- 
tation, The love of reaſon and of virtue is mingled with 
the love of beauty : becauſe this beauty is little more 
than the emanation of intellectual excellence, which is 
not an object of corporeal appetite. As it excites a 
purer paſſion, it alſo more forcibly engages to fidelity: 
every man finds himſelf more powerfully reſtrained 
from giving pain to goodneſs than to beauty; and ev 
look of a countenance in which they are blended, in whic 
beauty is the expreflion of goodneſs, is a filent reproach 
of the firſt irregular wiſh ; and the purpoſe immediately 
appears to be diſingenuous and cruel, by which the 
tender hope of ineffable affection would be diſappointed, 
the placid confidence of anſaſpe&ing ſimplicity abuſed, 
and the peace even of virtue endangered, by the moſt 
ſordid infidelity and the breach of the ſtrongeſt obli- 
gations, | | by” 
* the hope of the hypocrite muſt periſh. When 
the fictitious beauty has laid by her ſmiles, when the 
' luſtre of her eyes and the bloom of her cheeks have loſt 
their influence with their novelty ; what remains but a 
, tyrant diveſted of power, who will never be ſeen with- 
out a mixture of indFFnation and diſdain ? er only 
defire which this object could gratify, will be tranſ- 
' ferred to another, not only without reluctance but with 
triumph. As reſentment will ſucceed to diſappoint- 
ment, a defire to mortify will ſuceeed to a defire to 
pleaſe; and the huſband may be urged to ſolicit a 
miſtreſs, merely by a remembrance of the beauty of his 
wife, which laſted only till ſhe was known. Sic 
Let it, therefo-e, be remembered, that none can be 
Ciſciples of the Gr acxs, but in the ſchool of VreTvs ; 
and that thoſe who wiſh to be LoveLy, muſt learn 
carly to be o0%⏑n - | 
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Os OMENS.  [Spet.N*7.] 


| 6 OING yeſterday to dine with an old acquaint- 
J znce, I had the misfortune to find his whole 
family very much dejeted. Upon aſking him the or- 
caſion, he told me that his wife had dreamed a ſtrange 
cream the night before, which they were afraid por- 
tended ſome misfortune to themſelves or to their chil- 
dren, At her coming into the room, I obſerved a ſet- 
tled melanch ly in her countenance, which I ſhould 
have been troubled for, had I not heard from whence 
it proceeded, We were no ſooner fat down, but after 
having looked upon me a little while, My dear, ſays ſhe, 
turning to her huſband, you may mow ſce the ffranger 
that was in the candle laſt night. Soon after this, as 
they began to talk of family affairs, a little boy at the 
Jower end of the table told her, that he was to go into 
join-hand on T bur/day. Thurſday? ſays ſhe, No, child, 
if it pleaſe God, you ſpall not begin upon Childermas-day ; 
tell your wwriting-maſter that Friday will be ſoon enough. 
I was reflecting with myſelf on the oddneſs of her fancy, 
and wondering that any body would eſtabliſh it as a 
rule to Joſe a * in every week. In the midſt of theſe 
my muſings, ſhe deſired me to reach her a little ſalt 
upon the point of my knife, which I did in ſuch a tre- 
pidation and hurry of obedience, that I let it drop by 
the way; at which ſhe immediately ſtartled, and ſaid 
it fell towards ber, Upon this I looked very blank ; 
and obſerving the concern of the whole table, began 
to conſider myſelf, with ſome confuſion, as a perion 
that had brought a diſaſter upon the family. The lady, 
however, recovering herſelf after a liitle ſpace, ſaid to 
her huſband, with a figh, My dear, misfortunes never 
come fingle, My friend, I found, ated but an under- 
part at his table, and being a man of more good-nature 
thart underſtanding, thinks himſelf obliged to fall in 
with all the paſſions and humours of his yoke-fellow : 
Do not you remember, child, ſays ſhe, that the pigron- 
buuſe fell the very afternoon that our careleſs wench /pilt 
the ſalt upon the table ? Yes, ſays he, my dear, and the 
F next 
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exc poſt brought us an account of the battle of Almanza, 
The reader may gueſs at the figure I made, after hav- 
ing dore all this miſchief. I diſpatched my dinner, as 
ſoon as I could, with my uſual taciturnity ; when, to 
my utter confuſion, the lady ſeeing me quitting my 
knife and fork, and laying them. acroſs one another 
upon my plate, defired me that I would humour her fo 
far as to take them out of that figure, and place them 
ſide by fide. What the abſurdity was which I had com- 
mitted I did not know, but I ſuppoſe there was ſome tra- 
ditionary ſuperſtition in it ; and therefore, in obedience 
to the lady of the houſe, I diſpoſed of my knife and 
fork in two parallel lines, which is the figure I ſhall 
al-/ays lay them in for the future, though I do not 
know any reaſon for it. DE 
It is not difficult for a man to ſee that a perſon has 
conceived an averſion to him, For my own part, I quickly 
found, by the lady's looks, that ſhe rded me as a 
very odd kind of fellow, with an unfortunate aſpect. 
For which reaſon I took my leave immediately after 
dinner, and withdrew to my own lodgings, Upon my 
return home, I fell into a profound contemplation on 
the evils that attend theſe ſuperſtitious follies of man- - 
kind; how they ſubje& us to imaginary afflittions, and 
additional ſorrows, that do not properly come within 
our lot. As if the natural calamities of life were not 
ſufficient for it, we turn the moſt indifferent circum- 
Aances into misfortunes, and ſuffer as much from tri- 
fling accidents, as from real evils, I have known the 
ſtooting of a flar ſpoil a night's reſt ; and have ſeen a 
man in love grow pale and loſe his appetite, upon the 
plucking of a merry thought. A ſcreech · ow˖I at mid- 
night has alarmed a family more than a band of rob- 
bers; nay, the voice of a cricket hach ſtruck more ter- 
ror than the roaring of a lion. There is nothing ſo in- 
— which may not appear dreadful to an ima- 


gination that is filled with omens and prog noſtics. A 
ruſty nail, or a crooked pin, ſhoot up into prodigies. 
remember I was once in & mixed aſſembly, that was 
Full of noiſe and mirth, when on a ſudden an old wo- 
man unluckily obſerved there were thirteen of us in 
Sa A $a COM» 
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company, 'Fhis remark ſtruck a panic terror into 
ſeveral who were preſent, inſomuch that one or two 
of the ladies were going to leave the room; but a friend 
of mine taking notice that one of our female compa- 
nions was big with child, affirmed there were fourteen 
in the room, and that, inſtead of portending one of the 
compeny ſhould die, it plainly foretold one of them 
' ſhould be born. Had not my friend found out this ex- 

pedient to break the omen, I queſtion not but half the 
_— in the company would have fallen ũck that very 
night. . 

* old maid, that is troubled with the vapours, pro- 
duces infinite diſturbances of this kind among her friends 
and neighbours. I know a maiden aunt, of a great fa- 
mily, who is one of theſe antiquated Sybils, that fore- 

bodes and prophecies from one end of the year to the 
other, - She is always ſeeing apparitions and hearing 
death watches; and was the other day almoſt frighted 
out of her wits by the great houſe-dog, that howled in 
the ſtable at a time when ſhe lay ill of the tooth-ach. 
Such an extravagant caſt of mind engages multitudes of 
people, not only in impertinent terrors, but in ſuper- 
numerary duties of life ; and ariſes from that fear and 
ignorance which are natural to the ſoul of man. The 
horror with which we entertain the thoughts of death, 
or indeed of any future evil, and the uncertainty of its 
approach, fill a melancholy mind with innumerable 
apprehenfions and ſuſpicions, and conſequently diſpoſe | 
it to the obſervation of ſuch groundleſs prodigies and 
prediftions. For as it is the chief concern of wiſe men 
to retrench tbe evils of life by the reaſonings of philo- 
ſophy ; it is the employment of fools to multiply them 
by the ſentiments of ſuperſtition. 7 | 
For my own part, I ſhould be very much troubled 
were I 3 with this divining quality, though it 
ſhould inform me truly of eve:y thing that can befal 
me. I would not anticipate the reliſh of any happi- 
neſs, nor feel the weight of any miſery, before it actu- 
ally arrives, I 9 | 

I know but one way of fortifying my ſoul againſt 

' theſe gloomy preſages and terrors of mind, and that is, 


by 
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by ſecuring to myſelf the friendſhip and protection of 
that Being who diſpoſes of events, and governs ſutu- 
rity. He ſees, at one view, the whole thread of my 
exiſtence, not only that part of it which I have already 
paſſed through, but that which runs forward into all 
the depths of eternity, When I lay me down to ſleep, 


] recommend myſelf to his care; when I awake, give | 


myſelf up to his direction. Amidft all the evils that 
threaten me, I will look up to him for help, and queſ- 
tion not but he will either avert them, or turn them to 
my advantage. Though I know neither the time nor 
the manner of the death I am to die, I am not at all ſo- 
licitous about it ; becauſe | am ſure that he knows them 
both, and that he will not fail to comfort and ſupport 
me under them. 


The Vifien of MIRZ A. [SpeQ. No. 159.] 


N the fifth day of the moon, which, according to 

the cuſtom of my forefathers, I always keep holy, 

after having waſhed myſelf, and offered up my morn- 
ing devotions, I aſcended the high hills of Bagdat, in 
order to paſs the reſt of the day in meditation and prayer. 
As I was here airing myſelf on the tops of the moun- 
tains, I fell into a profound contemplation on the vanity 
of human life; and paſſing from one thought to another, 
Surely, ſaid I, man is but a ſhadow, and life a dream. 


Whilſt I was thus muſing, I caſt my eyes towards the 


ſummit of a rock that was not far from me, where I diſ- 
covered one in the habit of a ſhepherd, with a little mu- 
fical inftrument in his hand, As I looked upon him he 
applied it to his lips, and began to play upon it. The 
ſound of it was exceeding ſweet, and wrought into a 
variety of tunes that were inexpreſſibly melodious, and 
altogether different from any thing I had ever heard : 
they put me in mind of thoſe heavenly airs that are 
played to the departed ſouls of good men upon their 
firft arrival in Paradiſe, to wear out the impreflions of 
the laſt agonies, and qualify them for the pleaſures — 
| t 
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that happy place. My heart melted away in ſecret 


rapture. | 
f had been often told that the rock before me was the 
haunt of a genius; and that ſeveral had been enter- 
tained with that muſic, Who had paſſed by it, but never 
heard that the muſician had beſore made himſelf viſible. 
When he had raiſed my thoughts by thoſe tranſporting 
airs which he played, to taſte the pleaſure of his con- 
verſation, as I looked upon him like one aſtoniſhed, be 
beckoned to me, and by the waving of his hand di- 
rected me to approach the place where he ſat. I drew 
near with that reverence which is due to a ſuperior na- 
ture; and as my heart was entirely ſubdued by the 
captivating ſtrains I had heard, I fell down at his feet 
and wept, The genius ſmiled upon me with a look of 
compaſſion and affability that familiariſed him to my 
imagination, and at once diſpelled all the fears and ap- 
prehenſions with which I approached him. He lifted 
me from the ground, and taking me by the hand, 
Mirza, ſaid he, I have heard thee in thy ſpliloquies : 
follow me. > 
He then led me to the higheſt pinnacle of the rock, 
and placing me or th- top of it, Caſt thy eyes eaſt- 
ward, ſaid he, ano | me what thou ſeeſt. I fee, ſaid 
I, a huge valley, and a prodigious tide of water roll- 
ing through it. The valley that thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, is 
the vale of miſery, and the tide of water that thou 
ſeeſt is part of the great tide of eternity. What is the 
reaſon, faid I, that the tide I ſee riſes ont of a thick 
miſt at one end, and again loſes itſelf in a thick miſt 
at the other? What thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, is that por- 
tion of eternity which is called time, meaſured out by - 
the ſun, and reaching from the beginning of the world 
to its conſummation, Examine now, faid he, this 
ſea that is bounded with darkneſs at both ends, and tell 
me what thou diſcovereſt in it. I ſee a bridge, ſa d I, 
ſanding in the midſt of the tide. The bridg: ihou 
ſeeſt, ſaid he, is human life; confider it attent ele. 
Upon a more leiſurely ſurvey of it, I found that it con- 
ſilted of threeſcore and ten entire arches, with ſeveral 


broken arches, which, added ta thoſe that Ms 
- e 
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made up the number about an hundred. As I wa 
counting the arches, the genius told me that this bridge 
; conſiſted at firſt of a thouſand arches ;| but that a great 
flood ſwept away the reſt, and left the bridge in the 
ruinous condition I now beheld it: but tell me further, 
ſaid he, what thou diſcovereit on it. I ſee multitudes 
of people paſling over it, ſaid I, and a black cloud 
hanging cn each end of it, As I looked more atten. 
tively, 1 ſaw ſeveral of the paſſengers dropping through 
Laage, into the great tide that flowed underneath 
it; and upon further examination, perceived there were 
innumerable trap-doors that lay concealed in the bridge, 
which the paſſengers no ſooner trod upon, but they fell 
through them into the tide and immediately diſappeared. 
Theſe hidden pit-falls were fet very thick at the en- 
trance of the bridge, fo that throngs of people no 
ſooner broke through the cloud, but many of them fell 
into them. They grew thinner, towards the middle, 
but mulciplied and lay cloſer together towards the end 
of the arches that were entire. : t 
There were indeed ſome perſons, but the'r number 
was very ſmall, that continued a kind of hobbling 
march on the broken arches, but fell through one at- 
ter 3 being quite tired and ſpent with ſo long a 
walk. | | 
I paſſed ſome time in the contemplation of this won- 
derful ſtructure, and the great vatiety of objects which 
it preſented, My heart was filled with a deep melan- 
choly to ſee ſeveral dropping unexpeQedly in the midſt 
of mirth and jollity, and catching at every thing that 
» ſtood by them to ſave themſelves, Some were looking 
up towards the heavens in a thoughtſul poſture, and in 
the midſt of a ſpeculation ſtumbled and f. our of fight. 
Multitudes were very buſy * purſuit of bubbles that 
gliitered in their eyes and danced before them; but 
often when they thought tbemſelves within the reach of 
them, their footing failed, and down they ſunk. In 
this confuſion of objects, I obſerved ſome with ſcimi- 
ters in their hands, and others with urinals, who ran to 
and fro upon the bridge<hruſting ſeveral perſons on 
trap- doors which did not ſeem to lie in their way, and, 
F 8 | whack 
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which they might have eſcaped had they not been thus 
The genius ſeeing me indulge myſelf in this melan-- 
choly proſpect, ol me-I had dwelt long enough upon 
it; take thine eyes off the bridge, ſaid he, and tell me - 
if thou ſeeſt any thing thou doſt not comprehend, Upon 
looking up, What mean, ſaid I, thoſe great flights of 
birds that are toally hovering about the bridge, 
and ſettling upon it from time to time? I ſee vultures, 
harpies, ravens, cormorants,, and among many other 
feathered creatures ſeveral little winged boys, that perch 
in great numbers upon the middle arches. Theſe, ſaid 
the geoius, are envy, avarice, ſuperſtition, deſpair, love, 
with the like cares and paſſions that infeſt human life. 

I here fetched a deep figh, Alas, faid I, man was 
made in vain! how is he given away to miſery and mor- 
tality ! tortured in life, and ſwallowed up in death! 
The genius being moved with compaſſion towards me, 
bid me quit ſo uncomfortable a proſpect. Look no 
more, ſaid he, on man in the firſt ſtage of his exiſtence, 
in his ſetting out for eternity ; but caſt thine eye on 
that thick miſt into which the tide bears the ſeveral ge- 
nerations of mortals that fall into it. I directed my 
fight as I was ordered, and (whether or no the good 
genius ſtrengthened it with any ſupernatural force, or 


diflipated part of th2 miſt that was before too thick for 
Z the eye to penetrate) I ſaw the valley opening at the far- 
: ther end, and ſpreading forth into an immenſe ocean, 
. that had a huge rock of adamant RY through the 

midſt of it, and dividing it into two equal parts. The 
| clouds ſtill reſted on one half of it, inſomuch that I 
; could diſcover nothing in it: but the other appeared to 
, me a vaſt ocean planted ꝑith innumerable iſlands, that 
. were covered with frui flowers, and interwoven 
£ with a thouſand little hining ſeas that ran among them. 
I could ſee perſons dreſſed in glorious habits with gar- 
* lands upon their heads, paſſing among the trees, lying 
© dovin by the fides of fountains, or reſting on bez: of 
K flowers; and could hear a confuſed harmony of ſinging 
4 birds, falling waters, human voices, and muſical inſtru- 


h ments. Gladneſs grew in me upon the diſcovery of ſo 
hk | 8 1 | delightful 
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delightful a ſcene. - I wiſhed for the wings of an eagle, 
that I might fly away to thoſe happy ſeats ; but the ge- 
nius told me there was no paſſage to them, except thro? 
the pates of death that I ſaw opening every moment 
upon the bridge. The iſlands, ſaid he, that lie fo 


freſh and green before thee, and with which the whole 


ſace of the ocean appears ſpotted as far as thou canſt 
ſee, are more in number than the ſand on the ſea- 
ſhore : there are myriads of iſlands behind thoſe which 
thou here diſcovereſt, reaching further than thine eye, 
or even thine imagination can extend itſelf, Theſe are 
the manſions of good men after death, who, according 
to the degree and kinds of virtue in which they ex- 


celled, are diſtributed among theſe ſeveral iſlands, which 


abound with pleaſures of different kinds and de 


ſuitable to the reliſhes and perfections of thoſe who are 


ſettled in them; every iſland is a paradiſe accommo- 
dated to its reſpective inhabitants. Are not theſe, O 
Mirzah, habitations worth contending for? Does life 
appear miſerable, that gives theſe opportunities of earn- 
ing ſuch a reward ? Is death to be feared, that will con- 
vey thee to ſo happy an exiſtence ? Think not man 
was made in vain, who has ſuch an eternity reſerved 
for him. I gazed with inexpreſſible pleaſure on theſe 
happy iſlands, At length, ſaid I, ſhew me now, I 
beſeech thee, the ſecrets that lie hid under thoſe dark 
clouds, which cover the ocean on the other fide of the 
rock of adamant. The genius making me no anſwer, 
I turned about to addreſs myſelf to him a ſecond time, 
but J found that he had left me; I then turned again to 
the viſion which I had been fo long contemplating ; but 
inſtead of the rolling tide, the arched bridge, and the 
happy iſlands, I ſaw nothing but the long hollow val- 
ley of Bagdat, with oxen, ſheep, and camels grazing 
upon the ſides of it. | | = 
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A Letter to RE CEN Ko AST in Town, 
rom the Parſon of his Parifſp in the Country, - 
e 5 [Beaumont's Moralities, p. 16.] 
Dear Sir CHanLES, OED 8.4 
7 OU will forgive your old friend, who has trou- 
bled you, now-and-then, with ſomething like 
advice, if he ſhould do ſo once more, now there ſeems 
to be particular occaſion for it. You ſay, in your laſt, 
that you are two thouſand pounds the poorer this year, 
for play. I am ſorry to hear it, with all my beart! for 
we people in the country look upon two thouſand pounds 
as a very ſerious matter; and had I not known you ſo 
well, I ſhould have been much ſurpriſed to find that 
you could write ſo gayly, on loſing ſuch a vaſt ſum as 
that is. 1 | 33 aa U | 
1 know you gentlemen of the town look on gam- 
ing, only as an idle and weak thing, at the worſt; but 
I have long conſidered it as one of the greateſt in I 
know of. You will forgive an old parſon for uſing a 
word, which they tel! me 18 almoſt grown out of faſhion, 
Will you give me leave to tell you why I look on 
-paming as ſo very wicked a thing? It is, becauſe I 
think 13 may make a very bad man, of a very good one, 
| know your temper very well; and 3 that, 
naturally, you were much inclined to do good, and very 
deſirous of having a good name in the world. You were 
of a ſweet diſpolition, from a boy; and I have ſeen you 
give ſix-pence to a poor old man, when you had not 
two-pence more left in your pocket. How then can 
vou go on to be ſo fond of a thing, that may in time 
render you unwiſe, inglorious, ungenerous, unmerciful, 
and unjuſt ? OE ds . 
| know you will laugh, and ſay, I am preaching to 
you, Well, that you know is my trade; and I h 


I (hall never be aſhamed of it. But, how does play do 7 


all the things I bave been talking off? Why, if you 
pleaſe, I will tell you; and that in a few words too, 
| though I am ſo old a man, „ 1 LI: 
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Any one's manners muſt be tinged a good deal with 
| the company be keeps: now the groom porter's itſelf, 
as I take it, is not a place to learn mach Wiſdom in. 
The loweſt ſort of gameſters are as weak men, take them 
out of cards and dice, as ever I met with; and a man 
who games much, will be apt, ſometimes, to fall in 
even with theſe, rather than ſtand out; and conſe- 
quently, into converſations that are far enough from be- 
ing improving. | SA 
As for reputation, the character of a,. gameſter will 
certainly be allowed to be one of the worſt in the 
world; and though the world is fo bad, there never 
yet was a man in it, generally eſteemed for being a 
gameſter, that I know of, If there has, things are 
grown worſe ſince I was laſt in town; which was at King 
George Iſt's coronation. | | 
I beg you to recolle& (for I know your good diſpo- 
tion), how often you have bern willing to relieve ſome 
worthy perſon, whom you faw in diftreſs, and could 
not do it, becauſe the dice had à run againſt you a night 
or two before. In each of thoſe inftances, it was the 
dice that made you not generous, where you wanted to 
have been ſo with all your heart. | ; 
When an income 1s made too little for any gentleman, 
by play, his poor tenants in the country muſt be driven 
the harder, to pay in their rents when wanted; and 
the rents, in general, muſt be racked up as high as poſ- 
fible, to ſupply the annual demands of the gaming- 
table: and both of theſe, I fear, often in a manner, 
| that may too fairly be called unmerciful, _ 
Where gaming ſwallows u part of an income; 
35 gaming debts muſt be paid rſt, moſt other debts will 
be ſoffered to ſtand ſtill too long. The true value of 
money in trade conſiſts a good deal in the circulation of 
it ; and if tradeſmen's debts are of long continuance, 
there muſt be an injuſtice Tomewhere. Either they 
Charge no more than they ſhould to a quick payer, and 
then you are unjuſt to them, in keeping them ont of 
22 3 N you more * 
the proper value o 3. A are 
octaſion of injuſtice to — * 
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So that all the things that [ faid, I tink, are true: 
but the poiat I own which grieves me the moſt is, that fo 
excellent a turn of mind, as I know to be in you, — 
be rendered of no effect, by ſuch pitiful means. I 
juſt been computing, What. a vaſt deal of good you 
might have done, the year laft paſt; all which you have 
let flip- out of your hands, without adding any thing, 
either to your character, or your happineſs. I will ju 
tranſcribe the account I have been making, and then be 
your very hamble ſervant. 


A Sinn ket at ic have hain ends Sir "PI 
Eas v, for the Benefit and EN of Mankind, in 
the year 1743. 


'Fo prentieing out the two fons 0 a ſoldier, that 


foughr bravely, and loſt his life i in the battle at Lo 


Dettingen. hart, 4 


To a poor clergyman, that had bred up a large 


family, on a living of 154, ayear —— 105 
Fo portions for five young maids, on the day of 
their marriage with honeſt tradeſmen.— 100 


To cloathing and ſchooling of ten boys, —— 100 


To out fourteen boys, and fir girls. 


To fetting up four young men) juſt out of choir 


time, i their proper trades. 150 
Loan to 2 without intereſt, for 3 

years each. — 20 
To officers children, leftio difireſs, —— 250 + 
To a gentleman of birth and merit, that was _ 


in the world. — 


To a genilewaman, whoſe father wings mer * 


left her without any fortune ; to buy her gol. 

a year in annuities for her life. — . 
To occafional charities ; to perſons known to bei in | 

wavt, and to deferee. belp, 1 


' Sum total Joh 2000 


Inſtead of. this, as oh Lag, in your La 
count K muſt 6 Rand all ard * 


ave 
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| 5 For the Year 1743. 5 


Ab! Sir Charles, let me intreat you to compare theſe 
two very different accounts together; and to weigh the 
one againſt the other —Had you had the happineſs to 
follow the former, what a pleaſure muſt it have given 
you, every time you looked it over, to conſider how 
far you had gone in one year, toward making ſo many 
worthy diſtreſſcd perſons happy for their whole life ? 
What have you in the ſtead of this, but the morttfica- 
tion—[ will ſay no more, but leave you to fill it up 
yourſelf=—Think of it @ little, if it is poſſible for you 
to fit down and think, good Sir Charles I have always 
loved you, as if you were my own ſon, You gave me 
my living, and have been ever good to me; and I could, 
methinks, give it all up again, to have the world ſpeak 
well of you all round, as they do in moſt things 
already, When 1 hear any thing good of you, it is the 
comfort of my grey hairs; and when I hear any thing 
ill, I feel it here, at my heart! If you ſhould happen 
to ſend me word, this time twelve months, that you-had 
difpoſed of only the half of the overplos of your in- 
come, in doing good, inſtead of ſacrificing it all in 
this wretched way, 4 verily believe it would comfort me 
| ſo much, that it might add two or three years to the de- 
-Clinins life of, 1 5 
* r 3 11 
our moſt faithful, and moſt obliged 
bumble ſervant to command, 
2 PRHIIIr DE CovERLEyY, 


On Female Gamęſfers. Guardian, No. 120.] 
sooo ill deſerve the name of Guardian, did 
1 I not caution all my fair wards againſt a practice, 
which, when it runs to exceſs, is the moſt ſhameful but 
one, that the female world can fall into. The ill con- 


ſequences of it are more than can be contained in this 
paper. However, that I may nab 
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ſhall confider them ;_Firſt,- as they relate to the mind. 
Secondly, as they relate to the body. | 
Could we look into the mind of a female 5 — 
we ſhould ſee it full of nothing but trumps and matta- 
dores. Her ſlumbers are haunted with kings, queens, _ 
and knaves. The day lies heavy upon her till the play 
ſeaſon returns, when for half a dozen hours together all 
her faculties are employed in ſhuffling, cutting, dealing, 
and ſorting out a pack of cards, and no ideas to be dii- 
covered in a ſou! which calls itſelf rational, excepting 
little ſquare figures of painted and ſpotted paper. Was 
the underſtanding, that divine part in our compoſition, 
given for ſuch an uſe? Is it thus that we improve the 
greateſt talent human nature is endowed with? What 
would a ſuperior being think, were he ſhewa this intel- 
lectual faculty in a female gameſter, and at the ſame 
time told, that it was by this ſhe was diſtinguiſhed from 
brutes, and allied to angels. | EE 
When our women thus fill their imaginations with 
| pips and counters, I cannot wonder at the ſtory I have 
ately heard of a new- born child that was marked with 
the five of clubs, | 1 „ 
Their paſſions ſuffer no leſs by this practice than their 
underſtandings and imaginations. What hope and fear, 
joy and anger, ſorrow and diſcontent break out all at 
once in a fair aſſembly, upon ſo noble an occaſion as 
that of turning up a card? Who can conſider without a 
ſecret indignation that all thoſe affections of the mind 
which ſhooid be conſecrated to their children, huſbands, 
and parents, are thus vilely proſtituted and thrown away 
upon a hand at Loo? For my own part, I cannot but 
be grieved when I ſee a fine woman fretting and bleed- 
ing inwardly. from ſuch trivial motives: when I behold 
the face of an angel agitated and diſcompoſed by the 
heart of a fury. | : 
Our minds are of ſuch a make, that they naturally 
give themſe]ves up to. every diverſion which they are 
much accuſtomed to, and we always find that play, 
when followed with aſſiduity, engroſſes the whole 
woman. She quickly grows uneaſy in her own family, 
takes but little pleaſure in all the domeſtic innocent en- 
| | I 4 dearments 
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dearments of life, and grows more fond of Pam, than 
of her huſband. My friend Theophraftus, the beſt of 
buſbands and of fathers, bas often complained to me, 
with tears in his eyes, of the late hours he is forced to 
keep if he would enjoy his wife's converſation. When 
| ſhe returns to me with joy in her face, it does not ariſe, 
fays he, from the fight of her huſband, but from the 
good luck ſhe has had at cards. On the contrary, ſays 
he, if ſhe has been a loſer, I am doubly a ſufferer by it, 
She comes home out of humour, is angry with every 
body, diſpleaſed with all I can do or ſay, and in reality 
- for no other r » but becauſe ſhe has been throwing 
away my eſtate. hat charming bed fellows and com- 
panions for life are men likely to meet with that chooſe 
their wives out of ſuch women of vogue and faſhion ? 
What a race of worthies, what patriots, what heroes, 
muſt we expect from mothers of this make ? 
I come in the next place to eonſider the ill 
which gaming has on the bodies of our female ad- en- 
turers. It is fo ordered that almoſt every thing which 
corfupts the ſoul decays the body. The beauties of the 
face and mind are generally deſtroyed by the ſame means. 
This confideration ſhould have a particular weight with 
the female world, who were deſigned to pleate the eye 
and attract the regards of che other half of the ſpecies. 
Now there is nothing that wears out a fine: face like the 
vigils of the card: table, and thoſe cutting pa ſſions which 
naturally attend them. Hollow eyes, haggard looks, 
and pale complexions, are the natural india. tions of 2 
female gameſter. Her morning fleeps are not able to 
repair ber midnight watchings. I have known wo- 
man carried off half dead from Bafſette, and have many 
n time grieved to ſee a perſon of quality ' gliding by me 
in her chair at two o'clock is the morning, and look- 
ing like a ſpectre amidſt a glare of flambeaux. In ſhort, 
I never' knew a thorough- paced female gameſter hold 
her beauty two winters to . BS 
Zut there is ſtill another caſe in which the body is 
more endangered than in the former. All play- debts 
maſt be paid in ſpecie, or by an equivalent, The man 
that plays beyond his income pawns his eftate:: the 
a | woman 
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woman muſt find out ſamechiog elſe to mortgage, whey 

her pin-money is gane: the Lilac has his lands to 
diſpoſe of, the wife her perſon, Now when the female 
body is once dipped, if the creditor be very importunate, 
I leave my readers to conſider the conſequences. 


Une Vee u. G. Yee Woe Nor 


decor of TIM. WILDGOOSE by bimklf. = 
| 17. = [Advent. No. 98. ]. 
To the ArveEnTuURER © 


Dxar BroTHER, | 3 
HE thirſt of glory is I think allowed, even bi 
; the dull dogs who can fit ftill long enough to 
write books, to be a noble appetite, _ 3 
My ambition is to be thought à man of liſe and ſpirit, 
who could canquer the world if he was to ſet about it, 
but who has too much yiyacity to give the neceſſary at- 
tention to any ſcheme of length. 
I am, in ſhort, one of thaſe heroic Adventurers, who + 
have thought proper to diſtinguiſh themſelves by the 
titles of Bucx, | Bah Nezve. When I am 
in the country I am always on horſeback, and I leap or 
break every hedge and gate that ſtands in my way: 
when I am in town, I am conſtantly to be ſeen at ſome 
of the public places, at the proper times making my 
appearance; as at Vauxball, or Marybone, abaut ten, 
very drunk: for though I don't love wine, I am obliged ' 
to be conſumedly drunk five or fix nights in the week; 
nay ſometimes five or fix days together, for the ſake of 
my charadter. Wherever I come, I am ſure to make 
all the confuſion, and do all the miſchief I can; not 
for the fake of doing miſchief, but only out of frolic, . 
. you know, to'ſhew-my vivacity, If there are women 
near me, I ſwear like a devil to ſhew my courage, and 
talk bawdy to ſhew my wit. Under the roſe, lama | | 
curſed favourite among them; and have had bonne Wl 
& fortune” let me tell you. Ido love the little ropues | 
0 


helliſhly: but faith I make love far the good of the 
public; and the town is obliged to me for a dozen or f 
15 two | 
5 1 
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two of the fineſt wenches that were ever brought into its 
ſeraglios, One, indeed, I loſt ; and, poor fond ſoul! 
I pitied her: but it could not be helped—felf-preſerva- 
tion obliged me to leave her—I could not tell her what 
was the matter with her, rot me if I could; and ſo it 
t ſuch a head, that the devil himſelf could not have 
There's one thing vexes me: I have much ado to 
avoid having that inſignificant character, a good natu- 
red fellow, fixed upon me; ſo that I am obliged in my 
dn defence to break the boy's head, and kick my 
whore down ſtairs every time I enter a night-houſe : [ 
pt quarrels when I am not offended, break the win- 
ows of men I never ſaw, demoliſh lamps, bilk hack- 
ney coachmen, overturn wheelbarrows, and ſtorm night 
cellars: I beat the watchman, though he bids me good 
morrow, abuſe the eonftable, and infult the juſtice : 
for theſe feats I am frequently kicked, beaten, pumped, 
proſecuted and impriſoned; but Tim is no flincher ; 

and if he does not get fame, blood ! he will deſerveit. 
' I am now writing at a coffee-houſe, where I am 
Juſt arrived, after a journey of fifty miles which I have 
rode in four hours. I knocked up my blockhead*s horſe 
two hours ago. The dog whipped and fpurred at ſuch 
a rate, that 1 dare ſay you may track him half the way by 
the, blood; but all would not do. The devil take the 
hindmoſt, is always my way of travelling. The mo- 
ment 1 diſmounted, down dropt Dido, Sy Jove: and 
here am I all alive and merry, my old boy! 
I' II tell thee What; I was a belliſh afs Yother day. 
T ſhot a damn'd clean mare through the head, for jump- 
ing out of the road to avoid running over an old woman. 
Bot the bitch threw me, and I got a curſed flice on the 
cheek agaiaſt a flint, which put me in a paſſion; who 
could help it you know? Rot me, I would not have loſt 
her for five hundred old women, with all their brats, 
and the brats of their brats to the third generation.— 
She was a ſweet creature? I would have run her five 
and twenty miles in an hour, for five hundred pounds. 
But ſhe's gone!—Poor jade! 1 did love thee, that 

TT Cru. wy 833 2 4 ; 
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Now what you ſhall do for me, old boy, is this; 
Help to raiſe my name a little, d'ye mind: write ſome- 
thing in praiſe of us {prightly pretty fellows. I affore 

| you we take a great of pains for fame, and 'tis 
hard we ſhould be bilkt, I would not trouble you, my 


dear! but only I fear I have not much time before me 


to do my own buſineſs; for between you and I, both 
my conſtitution and eſtate are damnably out at elbows. 
] intend to make them ſpin out together as evenly as 
poſſible, but if my purſe ſhould happen to leak faſteſt, 
1 propoſe to go with my laſt half crown to Ranelagh 
gardens, and there, if you approve the ſcheme, Vil 
mount one of the upper alcoves, and repeat with an 
heroic air, UE 
« I'll boldly venture on the world unknown; 
© Tt cannot uſe me worſe than this has done.” | 
Il then ſhoot myſelf through the head; and ſo good 
byt' ye. 
385 Yours, as you ſerve me, 
| TIM. WILDGOOSE, 
Gradation from a GREENHORN fa BLOOD. 
| | | [ Advent. No. 1co.] 
To the ADvenTUuREs. 
n . 5 
HOUGH che. charaders of men have, perhaps, 
| been eſſentially the ſame in all ages, yet their ex- 
ternal appearance has changed with other peculiarities 
of time and place, and they have been diſtinguiſhed by 
different names as new modes of expreſſion have pre- 


vailed: a periodical writer, therefore, who catches the 
picture of evaneſcent life, and ſhews the deformity of 


follies which in a few years will be ſo changed as not 


to be known, ſhould be careful to expreſs the character 


when he deſcribes the appearance, and to connect it 


with the name by which it then happens to be called. 
You have frequently uſed the terms Buck and BLoop, 
and have given ſome _— of the characters which are 

1 | thus 


% 
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2 3 bur you —— conſidered them 
as the laſt ſtages of à regular progreſſion, nor taken 
notice of thoſe which — Their — 
upon each other is, indeed, fo little known, that many 
ſuppoſe them to be diftin and colfateral claſſes, 
by perſons of oppoſite intereſts, taſtes, capacities, and 
iſpoſitions: the feale, however, conſiſts of eight de- 
— GakENHORR, JEMMY, JESSAMY, SMART, 
onesT FEriew, Jorous Sriarr, Bucx, and 
Brood. As I have myſelf paſſed through the whole 
ſeries, I ſhall explain each ftation by a ſhort account of 
my life, remarking the periods when my eharatter 
changed its denomination, and the particular incidents 
by which the change was produced. 1 
+ My father was a wealthy farmer, in Yorkfire; and 
when I was near eighteen years of age, he brought me 
to London and put me apprentice to a confiderable ſhop- 
keeper in the city, There was an aukward modeſt ſim- 
plicity in my manner, and a reverence of religion and 
virtue in my converſation. The nevelty of the ſcene 
that was now placed before me, in which there were 
innumerable objects, that 1 never conceived to exift, 
rendered me attentive and credulousz peculiarities, 
which, without a provincial accent, a flouch in my 
gait, a long lank head of hair, and an unfaſhionable 
ſuit of drab coloured cloth, would have denominated 
me a GREENHORN, or, in other words, a country put 
very green, | 
Green, then, I continued even in externals, near two 
years; and in this ſlate I was the ohject of univerſal 
contempt and derifion: but being at length wearied 
with merriment and inſult, I was.very ſedulous to aſ- 
ſume ihe manners and appearance of thoſe, who in the 
ſame ſtation were better treated, I had already im- 
proved greatly in my ſpeech; and my father having 
allowed me thirty pounds a- year for apparel and pocket 
money, the greater part of which I bad ſaved, I beſpoke 
a ſuit of cloaths of an eminent city taylor, with ſeveral 
waiſtcoats and breeches, and two frocks for a change; 
I cut off my hair, and procured a brown bob periwig 
of WIr inc juſt of the ſame colour, with a ſingle go 


of corls round the battom, which I: wore very nicely: 
combed, and without poder: my hat, which. had been 
cocked with great ordne in an cquilateral triangle, 


J diſcarded, and purchaſed one of a more faſhionable. 


fize, the fore corner of which projected near two inches 
forther than thoſe on each fide,. and was moulded into 
the ſhape of a ſpout: I alſo furniſhed myſelf with a 
change of white thread flockings, tools cure that my 

pumps were varniſhed every morning with the new Ger- 
man blacking ball, and when I went out, carried in 
my band a little ſwitch, which as it had been long ap- 
pendant to the character that I had juſt aſſumed, has 
taken the fame name, and is called a Jemacy.. 

I foon perceived the „ of this transformation, 
My manner had not, indeed, kept pace with my dreſs, 
I was ftill modeſt and diffident, temperate and ſober, 
and conſequently till ſubject io ridicule ;. but I was now. 


admitted into company, from which I had before been 


excluded by the ruſticity of my appearance; I was ral- 
lied and encouraged by turns: and I was inftructed. 
both by precept and example. Some oſſfers were made 
of carrying me to a houſe of private entertainment, 
which then I abſolutely refuſed ; but I ſoon found the 
way into the play-houſe, to ſee the two laſt acts and the 
farce ; here I learned that by breaches of chaſtity no 
man was thought to incur either guilt or ſhame ; but 
that on the contrary, they were eſſentially neceſſary to 
the character of a fine gentleman. I ſoon copied the 
original, which I found to be univerſally admired, in 
my morals, and made ſome farther approaches to it in 


my dreſs: I ſuffered my hair to grow long enough to 


comb back over the foretop of my wig, which, when I 

fallied forth to my evening amuſement, I changed to a 
queue; I tied the collar of my ſhirt with half an ell of 
black ribbon, which appeared under my neckcloth ; 
the fore corner of my hat was conſiderably elevated and 
ſhortened, fo that it no longer reſembled a ſpout, but 


the corner of a minced pye; my waiſtcoat was edged + 


with a narrow lace, my ſtockings were filk, and I never 
appeared without a pair of clean gloves. My addreſs, 
irom its native maſculine plainneſs, was gonverted to 
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an exceſs of ſoftneſs and civility, eſpecially when 1 
ſpoke to the ladies. I had before made ſome 4 
learning to ſwear ; I bad proceeded by fegs, Faith: pox, 
| plague, pon my life, pon my ſoul; rat it, and zookers, 
to zauns and the devil, I now advanced to by. Jove, 
fore ged, geds curſe it, and demme : but 1 ill uttered 
theſe interjections in a tremulous tone, and my pro. 
nunciation was feminine and vicious, I was ſenſible of 
my defects, and, therefore, applied with. great diligence 
to remove them. I frequently practiſed alone, but it was 
a long time before I could ſwear ſo much to my own 
ſatisfaQtion in company, as by myſelf. My labour, 
however, was not without its reward; it recommended 
me to the notice of the ladies, and procured me the 
gentle appellation of IESs Ax. 

I now learned among other Grown GENTLEMEN 
to dance, which greatly enlarged my acquaintance : I 
entered into a ſubſcription for country dances once a 
week at a tavern, where each gentleman engaged to 
bring a partner : at the ſame time 1 made conſiderable 
advances in ſwearing ; I could pronounce damme with 
a tolerable air and accent, give the vowel its full ſound, 
and look with confidence in the ſace of the perſon to 
whom I ſpoke. About this time my father's elder bro- 
ther died, and left me an eſtate of near five hundred 
pounds per annum, I now bought out the remainder of 
my time; and this ſudden acceſſion of wealth and in- 
dependence gave me immediately an air of greater con- 
fidence and freedom. I laid out near one hundred and 
fifty pounds in cloaths, though I was obliged to go into 
mourning : I employed a court taylor to make them up; 
1 exchanged my queie for a bag; I put on a ſword 
which, in appearance at leaſt, was a Toledo; and in 
proportion as I knew my dreſs to be elegant, I was leſs 
ſolicitous to be neat. - My acquaintance now increaſed 
every hour; I was attended, flattered, and careſſed; 
was often invited to entertainments, ſupped every night 
nat a tavern, and went home in a chair; was taken notice 

of in public places, and was univerſally confeſſed to be 
improved into.a SMART. | TE. | 

There were ſome intervals in pe = 

| ry 
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. ſary to abſtain from wenching; and in theſe, at whatever 
_ riſque, I applies myſelf to the bottle: a habit of drink - 

ing came inſenſibly upon me, and I was ſoon able to walk 
home with a bottle and a pint, I had learned a fufficient 
number of faſhionable toaſts, and got by heart ſeveral 
toping and ſeveral bawdy ſongs, ſome of which I ven- 
tured to roar out with a friend hanging on my arm as we 


0 ſcoured the ftreet after our nocturnal revel. I now la- 


boured with indefatigable induſtry to increaſe theſe ac- 
quiſitions: I enlarged my ſtock of health; made great 
progreſs in ſinging, joking, and ſtory telling; ſwore 
hel could make a company of ſtaunch topers drunk ; 
always collected the reckoning, and was the laſt man 
that departed. My face began to be covered with red 
pimples, and my eyes to be weak; I became daily 
more negligent in my dreſs, and more blunt in m 


manner; | profeſſed myſelf a foe to ſtarters and milk- 


ſops, declared that there was no enjoyment equal to that 
of a bottle and a friend, and ſoon gained the appel- 
lation of an HonzsT FeiLow, 

By this diſtinction I was animated to attempt yet 

excellence; 1 learned ſeveral feats of mimic 

of the under players, could take off known characters, 
tell a ſtaring ſtory, and humbug with ſo much {kill as 
ſometimes to take-in a knowing one. I was fo ſucceſs- 
ful in the practice of theſe arts, to which, indeed, I 
applied myſelf with unwearied diligence and aſſiduity, 


that I kept my company roaring with applauſe, till their 


voices ſunk by degrees, and they were no longer able 
to laugh, becauſe they were no longer able either to 
hear or to ſee. I had now aſcended another ſcale in the 
climax; and was acknowledped by all who knew me, 
to be a Jorous SI Ar. W OS; | 
| After all theſe topics of merriment were exhauſted, and 
I had repeated my tricks, my ſtories, and my jokes, and 
my ſong, till they grew inſipid, I became. miſchievous ; 
and was continually' deviſing and executing Fa oticks, 
to the unſpeakable delight of my companions, and the 
injury of —1 2 of them I was proſecuted, 
and frequently obliged to pay damages: but [ 
bore all — — indifference, I 


[\ 
i 


— — — — — * * — 
2 — 2 F222 ABLE a 


ſeems determined to ſhoot hãmſelf, juſt at the time hen 
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portion as 1 bad lefs to loſe; and being deterred from 
no miſchief by the dread of its conſequences, I was ſaid 
- run at all, and complimented with the name of 
UCK. 1 055 5 . 
My eftate was at length mortgaged for more than it 
was worth; my. creditors were importunate ; I became 


- negligent of myſelf and of others; I mage a deſperate 


effort. at the gawing-table,. and loſt the laſt ſam that I 
could raiſe ;- my eſtate was ſeiged by the mortgagee; I 
learned to pack cards and to Cog a die; became a bully 
to Whores; paſſed my nights in a brothel, the ſtreet, or 
the watcb-houſe ;. was utterly inſenfible of ſhame, and 
lived upon the town as a beaſt of prey in a foreſt, Thus 
I reached the ſummit of modern glory, and had juſt ac- 
ired the diſtinction of a BLooD, when I was arreſted 
for an old debt of three hundred pounds, and thrown. 
into the King's Bench priſon. | 

Theſe characters, Sir, though they are diſtin, yet 
do not at all differ, otherwiſe than as ſhades of the ſame 
colour. And though they are ſlages of a regular pro- 
yet the whole progreſs is not made by every 


individual; fome are fo ſoon initiated in the myſteries of 


the town, that they are never publicly known in their 


_ Gnzanuoen ftate; others fix long in the IEUUr- 
nod, others are IESSsAa Mus at fourſcare, and ſome 


in each of the bigher Rages far liſe. But I re- 
queſt that they may never hereafter be confounded eicher 
by you or your correſpondents, Of the Br oon, your 
brother Adventurer, Mr. Wiipecoosr, though he 
aſſumes the character, does not ſeem to have 8 juſt and 


= preciſe idea As diſtinct ſrom the Bucx, in which claſs- 


he ſhould be placed, and will probably die; - for he 


his circumſtances will enable him to aſſume the higher 


diſtinctioa. 


But the retroſpect apen life, which this letter has 


| made neceflary, covers me with canſuſion and aggrs-- 


vates defpair. I cannot hut zefict, that among all 
— — have never aſſumed that of a Max. 


Man i à MAOnA LI. BeaxGy Which he. coals 30 * 
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who diſguiſes bis body with ridiculous ſopperies. or 
degrades his mind by deteſtable brutality. I heſe 
thoughts would have been of great uſe to me, if thex 
had occurred ſeven years ago. If they are of uſe to you, 
I hope. you will ſend me a ſmall gratuity for my labour, 
to alleviate the miſery of hunger and nakedneſs: but, 


dear Sir, let 1 RG be ſpeedy, leſt I periſh before. 


it arrive. 


Tan yaur bum le ſervant, 
Common-fide, King's bench, 


OR. 18, 1733 NOMENTANUS. 


N 
On the Force of Hahit, [Speft. No. 447-] 


HERE. is .not a- common ſaying which. bas a 


better turn of ſenſe in it, than what we often 
bear in the mouths of the vulgar, that cuſtom is a 
ſecond nature. It is indeed able to form ibe man ane w, 
and to give him inclinations and capacities altoge:her 
different from thoſe. he was born with. Dr. Piet in his 
hiſtory of Srafford/pire, tells us of an idiot that chancing 
to live within che ſound 'of a clock. and always amuſing 
himſelf with counting the hour of the day whenever the 
cock ſtruck, the clock being ſpoiled by ſome accident, 
the idiot continued to ſtrilce and count the hour without 
the-help of it, in the ſame manaer as he had done when 
it was intire. Though I dare not vouch for tho truth 
of this ſtory, it is very certain that cuſtom has a me- 


chanical effe&t upon the body, at the ſame time that it 


has a very extraordinary influence upon the mind. 
I ſhall in this paper conſider. one very. remarkable 
effect which cuſtam has upon human nature ; and which, 


of life. What I ſhall here take notice of in cuſtam, is 
its wonderful efficacy in waking: every thing pleaſant 
\to us, 1 ay or gaming, 
though he took but little delight in it at firſt, by degrees 
contracts ſo ſtrong an inclinatioh towards it, and gives 
dimſelf up fo intirely to. it, that it ſeems the only end 


if rightly obſerved, may lead us into very uſeful rules 


af: 


. 
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of his being. The love of a retired or buſy life will 
grow upon a man inſenſibly, as he is converſant in the 
- one or the other, till he is utterly unqualified for reliſh- 
ing that to which he has been for ſome time diſuſed, 
Nay, a man may ſmoke, or drink, or take ſnuff, till 
be is unable to paſs away his time without it; not to 
mention how our delight in any particular ſtudy, art, 
or ſcience, riſes and improves in proportion to the ap. 
plication which we beſtow upon it. Thus what was 
at firſt an exerciſe, becomes at length an entertainment, 
Our employments are changed into our diverſions, 
The mind grows fond of thoſe actions ſhe is accuſtomed 
to, and is drawn with reluQtancy from thoſe paths in 
which ſhe has been uſed to walk. . 

Not only ſuch actions as were at firſt indifferent to us, 
but even ſuch as were painful, will by cuſtogn and prac- 
tice become pleaſant, Sir Francis Bacon obſerves in his 
'naturgl philoſophy, that our taſte is never pleaſed bet- 
ter than with thoſe things which at firſt created a diſ- 

uſt in it. He gives particular inſtances of claret, cof- 
Tas and other liquors, which the palate ſeldom approves 
upon the firſt taſte; but when it has once got a reliſh 
of them, generally retains it for life. The mind is con- 
ſtituted after the ſame manner, and after having. babi- 
tuated herſelf to any particular exerciſe or employment, 
not only loſes her 21 averſion towards it, but conceives 
a certain fondneſs and affection for it. I have heard 
one of the preateſt geniuſes this age has produced, who 
had been trained up in all the polite fludies of anti- 

uity, aſſure me, upon his being obliged to ſearch into 
| rolls and records, that notwithſtanding 4uch an 
employment was at firſt very dry and irkſome to him, 
he at laſt took an incredible pleaſure in it, and prefer- 
red it even to the reading of Virgil or Cicero. The 
reader will obſerve, that I have not here conlidered cul- 
tom as it makes things eaſy, but as it. renders them de- 
lightful ; and though others have often made the ſame. 
reflections, it is pofhble they may not have drawn: thoſe 
uſes from it, with which 1 intend to fill the remaining 
part of this pape. | n 
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If we conſider attentively this property of human na- 
ture, it may inſtruct us —— fine moralities. In the 
firſt place, I would have no man difcouraged with that 
kind of life or ſeries of action, in which the choice of 
others, or his own neceſſities, may have engaged him. 


It may perhaps be very diſagreeable to him at firſt ; but 
uſe and application will certainly render it not only leſs 


painful, but pleaſing and ſatis factor. 
In the ſecond place, I would recommend to every one 


that admirable precept which Pythagoras is ſaid to have 


given to his diſciples, and which that philoſopher muſt 
have drawn from the obſervation I have enlarged upon, 
Optimum vitæ genus eligito, nam cosſuarudo faciet jucun- 
diſimum. Pitch upon that courſe of life, which is the 
moſt excellent, and cuſtom will render it the moſt de- 


lightful. Men, whoſe circumſtances will it them 


to chooſe their own way of life, are mexculable if they 
do not purſue that which their Judgment tells them is 
the moſt laudable. The voice of reaſon is more to be 
regarded than the bent of any preſent inclination, fince, 
by the rule above-mentioned, inclination will at jength 


come over to reaſon, though Pan mA Gt HRT: cpa | 


to comply with inclination. - * 
In the third place, this obſervation. may mitt 


moſt ſenſual and irreligious man, to overlook thoſe hard- 


ſhi ps and difficulties, which are apt to diſcourage him 
from the proſecution of a virtuous life. 7 wy 
Hefiod, have placed labour before virtue; the way to 
ber is at fir — and difficult, but grows more ſmooth 
and eaſy the farther you advance in it. The man who 
proceeds in it with fteadineſs and reſolution, will in a 
little time find that ber . ways are ay f een 
4 that all ber fathi are peace. 

To enforce this confideration, we may furcher ab- 


ſerve, that the practice of religion will not only be at- 


tended with that pleaſure, which naturally accompanies 
_ thoſe actions to which we are habituated, but with 
thoſe ſapernumerary joys of heart, that riſe from the 


_ conſciouſneſs of ſuch a pleaſure, from the ſatisfaQtion 


of ating up to the difates of reaſon, und from the 
6 | 


faid 


* 
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In the fowth place, we: may learn from this obſerva- 
tion which we made on the mind of man, to take par- 
ticular care, when we are once ſetiled in a regular courſe 
of life, how we to frequenlty. indulge ourſelyes.in any 
of the moſt innocent diverſions and entertainments, ſince 
the mind may inſenſibly fall af from the reliſh of vir- 

tuous actions, and, by degrees, exchange that pleaſure 
which it takes in the performance of its duty, for. de- 
lights of a mach more inferior and unprofitable nature. 

- The laſt uſe Which I ſhall: make of this remarkable 


property in human nature, of being delighted with thoſe 
aQions to which it is — is to ſhow. how ab- 
falutely.neceſfary it is for ug to gain habits of uiitue in 
this life, if we would enjoy the pleaſures of the next. 
The ſtate of bliſs me eall beaven. will not be capable of 
affocling thoſe. minds, which. are not thus qualified far 
it; wemuſi, in this world, gain a reliſh. of txuth-and 
virtue, if we would be able te tate that knowledge and 

rfeQion, Which are ta make: us happy. in the next. 
'Fhe ſeeds of thoſe ſpiritual joys and raptures, which are 
to nie up and flouriſh in the ſaul to all eternity, muſt 
de planted in her, during ä — r pro- 
bation. In ſhort, heaven is not to he Jaoked upon only 
e but as the natural effect of a religious 

the other hand, thoſe evil ſpirits, who by long 
cuſtom, have contracted in the body habits of luſt and 
_ ſenſuality, malice and revenge, an averſion to every 
thing that is peed, juſt or laudable, are naturally ſea- 
ſoned:and prepared for pain and miſery. Their tor- 
ments have abeady taken root in them; they cavoot be 
SÞappy. when direſted- of the body, unleſs we may ſup- 
poſe, that providence will, in 8 manner, create them 
mie, and work a miracle in the reQtification of their 

Faculties. They may; indeed, tafte a kind of welig- 
nant. in thoſe actions to. which they are aceuſ- 
tomed, whilſt in this life ; hut when they are removed 
from all theſe abjefs. which are here apt to grivify 
CI become their wa tor mentors, 
andicberifty in themſelves thoſe painful habits of mind 
which are called, in feripture phraſe, the worm which 


never. 


I 
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never dies. This notion of heaven and fell is ſo very 
conformuble tothe ght of nature, that it was diſebvered 
by ſeveral of the moiſt exalted heathens. It Has been 
finely improved by many eminent divines of the laſt 
age, as in particufar by Archbiſhop Tilla and Dr. 
Sherlock : but there is none who has raiſed ſuch noble 


Chriſtian Life, which is one of | the fineſt and moſt fa- 


tional Tcheines of diyinity that is written in dur tongue, 
or in any other. That excellent author has e how 


every particular cuſtom and habit of virtue wñl, in its 
own nature, produce the heaven, or a ſtate of happineſ*, 
in him who fhall hereafter practiſe it: as on the con- 


trary, how every cuſtom or habit of vice will be the na- 
tural hell of him in whom it fubſiſts. 8 


Directianr hizw to fptnd our time. | 
ages [Sprttator, No. z. 
WI all of us 'complain of the ſhortneſs of time, 
faith Senecra, and yet have much more than we 
know what to do with. Our les, faith he, are ſpent 
either in doing nothing at all, or in 'doing nothing to 
the purpoſe, or'in'doing nothing that we 'oaght' to do: 


we ate always complaining our days are few, and aQ- - 
ing as though there would be no end of them. That 


noble philoſopher has deſcribed our inconfiftency with 
ourſelves in this particular, by all thoſe various turns 
of expreſſion und thought which are peculiar to his 
wri in, 8. 5 
; ye 2 confider mankind as wholly inconfiſtent with 
Itſelf in a point that bears ſome affinity to the former. 
Though M ſeem grieved at the ſhortneſs of liſe in ge- 
neral, we are wiſhing every period of it at an end. 
The minor longs to be ut age, then to be a man of bu- 
fineſs, then to make up an eſtate, then to arrive at ho- 
nours, then to retire. Thus, althoogh the whole of 
life is allowed by every one to be ſhort, the ſeveral di- 
viſions of it appear long and tedious, We' we for 
. | | lengthening 


» 


ſpecolations upon it as Dr. Scot in the firſt bock of bis 
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lengthening our ſpan in general, but would fain con- 
tract the parts of which it is compoſed. The uſurer 
would be very well ſatisfied to have all the time anni- 
bilated that lies between the preſent moment. and next 
quarter day, The politician would be contented to loſe 
three years in his life, could he place things in the poſ- 
ture which he fancies they will ſtand in after ſuch a 
revolution of time. The lover would be glad to firike 
out of his exiſtence all tbe moments that are to paſs 
away before the happy meeting. Thus, as faſt as our 


time runs, we ſhould be very glad in moſt parts of our 
lives that it ran much faſter than it does. Several hours 


of the day hang upon our hands, nay, we wiſh away 
whole years; and travel through time as through a coun- 
try filled with many wild and empty waſtes, which we 
would fain hurry over, that we may arrive at thoſe ſeve- 
ral little ſettlements or imaginary points of reſt which 
are diſperſed up and down in it. . 
If we may divide the life of moſt men into twenty 
parts, we ſhall find that at leaſt nineteen of them are 


mere gaps and chaſms, which are neither filled with 
pleaſure nor buſineſs. I do not however include in this 


calculation the lite of thoſe men who are in a perpe- 
tual hurry of affairs, but of thoſe only who are not al- 
ways engaged in ſcenes of action; and I hope I ſhal] not 
do an unacceptable piece of ſervice to theſe perſons, if 


+ I point out to them certain methods for the filling up 


their empty ſpaces of life, ; The methods 1 ſhall pro- 
ſe to them are as follows, 1 : 
The firft is the exerciſe of virtue, in the moſt general 
acceptation of the word. That particular ſciemewhich 
comprehends the ſocial virtues, may give employment to 
the moſt induſtrious temper, and find a man in buſineſs 
more than the moſt active (tation of life. To adviſe the 

. 3gnorant, relieve the needy, comfort the afflicted, are 
duties that fall in our way almoſt every day of our lives. 
A man has frequent opportunities of mitigating the 


. fierceneſs of a party; of doing juſtice to the character 


of a deſerving man; of ſoftening the envious, quieting 
the angry, and rectify ing the prejudiced ; which are afl 
of them employments ſuited to a reaſonable nature, and 


ho 1 bring 
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bring great ſatisfaction to the perſon who can buſy him 


ſelf in them with diſcretion. 5 ö 

There is another kind of virtue that may find employ - 
ment for thoſe retired hours in which we are altogether 
left to ourſelves, and deſtitute of company and conver- 
ſation z I mean that intercourſe and communication 
which every reaſonable creature ought to maintain with 
the great Author of his being. The man who lives un- 


der an habitual ſenſe of the divine preſence, keeps up a 


perpetual cheerfulneſs of temper, and enjoys every mo- 
ment the ſatisfaction of thinking himſelf in company 


with his deareſt and beſt of friends. . The time never 


lies heavy upon him; it is impoſſible for him to be 
alone. His thoughts and paſſions are the moſt buſied 
at ſuch hours when thoſe of other men are the moſt 


unactive: he no ſooner ſteps out of the world but his 


heart burns with devotion, ſwells with hope, and tri- 
umphs in the conſciouſneſs of that preſence which every 
where ſurrounds him; or, on the contrary, pours out 
its fears, its ſorrows, its apprehenſions, to the great 
ſupporter of its exiſtence. 


I have here only conſidered the neceſſity of 2 man's 


being virtuous, that he may have ſomething to do; but 
if we conſider furthes, that the exercife of virtue is not 
only an amuſement for the time it laſts, but that its in- 
fluence extends to thoſe parts of our exiſtence which 
lie beyond the grave,-and that our whole eternity is tp 
take, its colour from thoſe hours which we here employ 
in virtue or in vice, the argument redoubles upon vs, 
for putting in practice this method of paſſing away our 
ume. | 
When a man has but a little ſtock to improve, and 
has opportunities of turning it all to good account, 
what ſhall we think of him if he ſuffers nineteen parts 
of it to lie dead, and perhaps employs even the twen- 
tieth to his ruin or diſadvantage : But becauſe the mind 
cannot be always in its fervour, nor ſtrained up to a 
pitch of virtue, jt is neceſſary to find out proper em- 
ployments for it in its relaxations, | 
The next methpd therefore that I would propoſe to 
fill up our time, ſhould be uſeful and innocent _ 
| 4 
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fion:, I moſt confeſs I think it is below reaſonable 
creatures to be altopether converſant in ſuch diver- 
ſions as are merely innocent, and have nothing elſe io 
recommend them but that there is no hurt in them. 
Whether any kind of gaming has even thus murh 
to fay for itſelf, I ſhall not determine; but I think 
it is very wonderful to ſee perſons of the beſt ſenſe paſ. 
ſing away a dozen hours together in ſhuffling and dividing 
a pack of cards, with no other converſation but what 1; 
made op of a few game phraſes, and no other ideas but 
thoſe of black or red ſpots ranged together in different 
figures, Would not a man laugh to hear any one of 
his ſpecies complaining that life is ſhort ? 

be ſtage might be made a perpetual ſource of the 
moſt noble and uſeful entertainments, were it under 
proper regulations. 

But the mind never unbends itſelf ſo agreeably as in 
the converſation of a 'well-chofen friend, There is in- 
deed no bleſſing of life that is any way comparable to 
the enjoyment of a diſcreet and virtuous friend. It 
eaſes and unloads the mind, clesrs and improves the 
underſtanding, engenders thoughts and knowledge, ani- 
mates virtue and good refolution, ſooths and allays the 

aſſions, and finds employment for moſt of the vacant 
" meg intimacy with rr 

Next to ſuch an inti th a parti , One 
would endeavour after a more general converſation with 
ſuch as are able to entertain and improve thoſe with 
whom they converſe, which are qualifications that ſel- 

dom go aſunder. TOW 

There are many other uſeful amuſements of life, which 
one would endeavour to multiply, that one might on all 
occaſions have recourſe to ſomething rather than ſuffer 
the mind to lie idle, or run adrift with any paſſion that 
chances to file in it. | 

A man that has a taſte in muſick, painting, or archi- 
tecture, is like one that has another ſenſe when com- 
pared with ſuch as have no rehſh of thoſe arts. The 
floriſt, the planter, the gardener, the hnſbandman, when 
they are only es accompliſhments to the man of ſortune, 
are great reliefs to a country life, and many ways uſeful 
to thoſe who are poſſeſſed of them. 
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tion, that“ he was not diſtinguiſhed: 

 « by any fingularity either natoral or Ged.. 
It is an eminent inſtance of Newton's fuperiority to 

the reſt of mankind, that he was able to — 

edge from thoſe weakneſſes by which ; 

rally diſſ ; that he was able to 

and wiſdom, without the 

little things ; and that he merely 

he had left the reſt of mankind behind him, not becauſe 


the palm of genius or | 
Bacon, after he had added to a 
*-mplation of almoſt every 
a curious inſpection into common life, - a 
ſarveyed nature as a philoſopher, had 

« buſineſs and boſom” as a ſtateſman; yet 
much in the conduct of domeſtic affairs, | 
moſt lucrative poſt to which a 


: 
j 
: 
| 
+ 
4 
| 


ght fleal one end of the table,. while he 

r 1 i 
As ſcarcel man has reached the excellence, ve 

for bans . 

the ſtudious tribe, as obtain any 


.0 


by pri 

mot 4 wy = ſyſtem, TEES upon 

ſettled principles, i in . er has a congruous 
effect, and one part has a juſt reference to another. Of 
the faſhions prevälent in every dountry, a few have 
-oriſen, perhaps, © How particular temperatures of the 
climate, a few more from the conſtitution of the govern- 
mem; bat the greater part have grown up by chance, 
been ancd by 'caprice, been contrived by affeRtation, 

. -or-borrowed. withoot any Jjult -motives of choice from 


vher-countries.. - 
Of all chefg, the lavage that bunts his prey upon 
«the mountains, and the {age that ſpeculates in his coſe, 
muſt neeſſarih .live in equal ignorance ; yet hy the ob- 
ervation-of theſe trifles it = ne necks of cintiivl 
ie kept-in order, that the addreſs of one to another is 
regulated, and the general bufine(s of che world carried 
-on wich Tability and method. 
'Theſe things, — — ſmall in themſelves, 
17 their frequency and be very much 
is own intereli, who, do · ie · unvoidable un- 


docbme þ 
miſtakes hi 
eil fulaeſe of abſfiraftion and 1 adds a volun- 


- -qary negle& of common forms, and \ncreaſes the diſad- 
ol a ſtudious courſe of life hyan arrogant con- 
tempt of —— FY ao ich nk endeavour 40 


end ine SS — inion and . 


FFT YT MT wry 


* 


de endured, but can never be approved. 
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„ and indulge 8 boundleſs gratification 
Men of this Kind are generally 


* 


appaſe demonſtratio: 
any other reprehenſion from mankind, than that it is his 


way, that he is an odd fellow, and mult be let alone. 


This ſeems to many, an eaſy paſſport .thropgh the 


various faQions of mankind ; and thoſe on whom it is 


beſtowed, appear too frequently to can{ider the patience 


with which their caprices are ſuſſered, as an undoubted 
evidence of their own importance, of a genius to which 


ſubmiſſian is univerſally paid, and whoſe irregularities 
are only conſidered as conſequences of its vigour. Theſe 
peculiarities, however, are always found to {pot a cha» 
raQer though they may not totally abſcyre it: and he 
who expe&s from mankind, that they ſhould 
eſtabliſhed cuſtoms in compliance with his 
and exaQts\ that deference which he does not pay, may 


Singularity is, I think, in its own aature ung 


and invariahly ——— * whatever. reſpect 2 


roads of Life berate they Taser mer they all an: bp 


. 


| that a man gains admiration 


be bound, or forſake the direction which 
| Grely follow. All violation of eſtabliſhed praQice, im- 
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differs from others, he muſt be confidered by them as 
either woiſe or better. By being better, it is well known 
oftener than love, fince all 
of his practice muſt - neceſſarily condemn 
bim that gives it; and — — by 


© Inferiority, there are few who defire to give ſuch plea- 


Yet the truth is, that ſingularity is almoſt always 
regarded a2 a brand of flight reproach; and where it is 
aſſociated with merit, ſerves as an abate- 
ment or an allay of excellence, by which weak eyes are 
A OS OS Cn CRE 
* — » at leaſt envy is averted. 
* no man be in haſte to conclude bisonn mork 
or conſpicuous, as'to ire or Ju gula- 
viey it fs 28 fangedene for © andre 
to uſurp the ives of genius, as for a comnion 
form to play over the airs of unconteſted beauty. "The 
pride of. men will not patiently endure to ſee one, whoſe 
underſtanding or attainments are but level with their 
own, break the rules by which they have conſented to 
they ſubmil- 


in its own nature a rejection of the common | 
— rr 
eneral laws to private judgment: he, therefore, 
ters n | 
. puniſhed wid 
ridicule; if thoſe, whoſe example he rene 
. point him out to deriſion, and hoot him | 
again into the common road, 
The pride of fingularity is often exerted io little 
things, where right and wrong are indeterminable, and 
where, therefore, vanity is without excuſe, But there 
are occaſions on which it is noble to dare to ſtand alone. 
To be pious among infidek, 10 be diſintereſied in a time 


of general venality, to lead a life of virtue and reaſon 


in the midft of ſenſualiſts, is a of a mind intent 
on nobler things than the praiſe or blame of men, of a 
ſoul fixed in the contemplation of the higheſt good, and 
ſuperior to the tyranny of cuſtom or example. 
W 


3 
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hold no conſultations with faſhion, becauſe theſe duties 
are conſtant and immutable, and depend not on the 
notions of men, but the commands of Heaven: yet 
even of theſe, 8 
ſure regulated by the prevailing t 

ek e's Gr be is certainly no friend to virtue. 
who neglects to give it any lawful. attraction, or ſuſ- 
ſers it to diſpleaſe the eye or alienate the affettions for 
want of innocent compliance with faſhionable. deco- 
rations. - - 

It is yet remembered of the learned and pious Nelſon, 
that he was. remarkably elegant. in bis, manners, and 
| uns in his dreſs... He knew, that the eminence af 

character drew many eyes àpon him; and he was 
careful not to drive the young or gay away from. reli- 
Zion, by repreſenting it as an enemy to any diſtinQion 
a” in which human nature. may innocently 
Ws. 2 

In, this cenſure of fingularity, I have, therefore, no 
intention to ſubject reaſon or conſcience to cuſtom and 
example. To comply with the notions and praftices of. 
mankind, is in ſome degree the duty of a ſocial being; 
becauſe by compliance only be can pleaſe, and by pleaſ- 
ing only be can become uſeful: but as the end is not to 
be loſt for the ſake of the menos, 3 
virtue to com z: ſot the end of 
only to gain the kindneſs. of our fellow-beings, whoſe 

kindneſs. is deſirable only as inſtrumental to happineſs, 
and happineſs | muſt be 8 * 8 EY _ 


virtue. 


* - > 
* 


% RH ce Booſh Bs ſe bs 
Ns life plasfing e God, that is wat vjrfal to man. L- 

An Eaſtern Story, 5 | [Advent. No. 38.]. 
T pleaſed our mighty ſovereign Abbas Carghes, 


Aon wham the = of ＋ earth derive honour 
and dominion, to ſet Mirza his ſervant over the pro- 
vince of Tawris. In the hand of Mirze, the balance of 
diſtribution was — with impartiality; and un- 
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eyes of the court were at once turned upon the hoary 
ge, whoſe countenance was ſuffuſed with an 
bluſh ; and it was not without ſome hefitation that he 
« To Mirza, whom the wiſdom of Abbas, our mighty 
Lord, has honoured with dominion, be everlaſting 
* health! When I beard thy purpoſe to withdraw the * 
«* bleflings of thy government from the thouſands of 
« Tauris, my heart was wounded with the arrow of 
«« afflition, and my eyes became dim with ſorrow. ' But 
« who ſhall ſpeak e the king when he is troubled ; 
< and who ſhall boaſt of knowledge, when he is diſ. 
« treſſed by doubt? To thee I will relate the events 
< of my youth, which thou haſt renewed before me: 
* and thoſe truths which they taught me, may the 
% Prophet multiply to thee. f . 
Under the inſtruction of the phyſician Almar, 
I obtained an early knowledge of his art. To thoſe 
« who were ſmitten with 'difeaſe, I could adminifter 
% plants, which the ſun has impregnated with the ſpi- 
1 rit of health, But the ſcenes of pain, languor, and 
mortality, which were perpetually _ before- me, 
made me often tremble for myſelf. I ſaw the grave 
00 . at my feet: I determined therefore to contem- 
plate anly the regions beyond it, and deſpiſe every 
«« acquiſition which I coold not keep. I conceived an 
« opinion that as there was no merit but in voluntary 
% poverty, and filent meditation, thoſe who. defired 
% money were not proper objects of bounty; and that 
4% by all who were proper objects of bounty, money 
« was deſpiſed. I, therefore, buried mine in the 
% earth; and renouncing ſociety, I wandered into a 
wild and ſequeſtered part of the country: my dwel- 
* ling was & cave by the fide of a hill, I drank the 
„running water from the ſpring, and eat ſuch fruits 
% and h as I could find. To increaſe the auſterity 
* of my life, I frequently watched all night, fitting at 
« the entrance of the cave with my face to the eaſt, 
_ « reſigning myſelf to the ſecret influences of the Pro- 
„ phet, and expecting illuminations from above. One 
1 morning after my nocturnal vigil, by" = 
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« the horizon glow, at the approach of the ſun, the: 
% power of ſleep became irrefiſtible, and I ſunk under. 
« it. I imagined myſelf ſtill fitting at the entrance of 
« my cell; that the dawn — 7 and that as 1 
« looked earneſtly for the firſt beam of day, a dark. 
« {pot appeared to intercept it, I perceived that it 
« was in motion; it encreaſed in ſize as it drew near, 
« and at length I diſcovered it to be an eagle. I ſtill 
« kept my eye fixed ſtedfaſtiy upon it, and faw it alight 
« at a ſmall diſtance, where I now deſcried a fox whoſe 
« two fore legs 1 to be broken; Before this 
« fox the eagle laid part of a kid, which ſhe had 
« brought in her talons, and then diſap When 
« ] awaked I laid my forehead upon the graund, and 
« bleſſed the Prophet for the inſlruction of the morn- 
« ing. I reviewed my dream, and faid thus to myſelf > 
Co/rou, thou haſt done well to renounce the tumult, 
« the buſineſs, and the vanities of. life : but thou haſb 
as yet only done it in part: thou art ſtill eve 
« buſied in the ſearch of food, thy mind is not wholly 
« at reſt, neither is this truſt in Pxoyv1penCE com 

« What art thou taught by this viſion ? If thou haſ 
« ſeen an eagle commiſſioned by Heaven to feed a 
« fox that is lame, ſhall not the hand of HzA vx alſo 
% ſupply thee with food; when that which prevents 
« thee from procuring it for thyſelf, is. not neceſſity 
« but devotion? I was now ſo confident of a miracu- 
« lous ſupply, that I neglected to walk out for my 
e repaſt, which, after the firſt day, I expetted with an 
« impatience that left me little power of ing to 
% any other object: this impatience, however, I la- 
« boured to ſuppreſs, and = in my reſolution g 

[ 


« hut my. eyes at length ecan to fail me, and 
« knees ſmote each other ; [ threw myſelf backward, 
and hoped my weakneſs would ſoon increaſe to in- 
10 ility. Lien cold by the voice 
« of an inviſible being who pronounced theſe wards: 


Cu, I am the angel, who by the command of the 
ALMIGHTY, have regiſtered the tho of thy 
heart which I am now commiſſioned to reprove. While 


ge. 
thou waſt * wiſe above that which 
: | 10 5 


5 
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is revealed, th rer 
— — hon difabled as the Fox? 
haſt thou not rather Foy powers of the Eagle? Ariſe, 
let the Eagle be the object of thy emulation, To pain 
and Schr, be thou again the meſſenger of caſe and 
health. Virtue is not reft, but action. If thou doſt 
8 an evidence of thy love to GOD, thy 
1 
ppineſs which is the 
reward upon earth, 
« At theſe words I was not leſs, afionithed then if « 
mountain had been oyerturned at my feet. I hum- 
' © bled myſelf in the duſt; I re alto the city; I 
8 2 treafure; I was liberal, yet I became rich. 
in reſtoring health to the body, gave me 
4 7 opportunities of curing the diſeaſes of the 
« I put on the ſacred veſtments; I grew eminent 
beyond my merit; and it was the pleaſure of the king 
* E 1 mould ſtand before him. , therefore, be 
not offended; I boaſt of no knowledge that 1 have 
« not received; as the fands of the defart drink u 
1% the drops of rain, or the dew of the morning, 5 8 
* do I alſo who am but duſt, imbibe the inſtructions of 
% the Prophet. Believe chen that it is he who tells 
chee, all knowledge is prophane, which terminates 
*in thy ſelf; and by a life waſted in ſpeculation, little 
even of this can be gained. When the ga 7 
radiſe are thrown open before thee, thy mind ſhall be 
6 'rradiated in a moment; here thou canſt little more 
chan pile error upon error; there thou ſhalt build 
truth upon truth. Wait, therefore, for the 
„ viſion; and in the mean time emulate the eagle. 
Mauch is in and, therefore, much is ex- 
** peed of thee, Thoogh the ALMIGHTY only 
*< can give virtue; yet, as a prince, thou mayſt fiimu- 
late thoſe to beneficence, who act from 2 
% motire than immediate intereſt: thou cant not 
* duce de ef ür fo but mayſt enforce the 
ve There 3 whether they receive 
* it from ration, or charity; and the effeR of 
example is the fame, — ob- 
5 6 tain 
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: The Few: are looked upon by many to be as nume- 
.rous at preſent, as. they were formerly in the land of 


This is wonderful, ing the dreadful ſlaughter 
made of them under ſome of the Romas emperors, which 
hiſtorians deſcribe by the death of many hundred thou- 
ſands in a war; and the innumerable maſſacres and per- 
ſecutions they have e in Tarkey;'as well as in 
all Chriſtian nations of the world. The Rabb:ins, to 
expreſs the great havoc -which has been ſometimes 


| above three miles into the fen. 
The diſperſion 


in- eſt pa 2 they are ſpread 
thro' moſt of the nations of Eurepe and = and many 
families of them are eſtabliſhed in the Ni Indies ; not 
to mention whole nations bordering on W 2 
country, and ſome diſcovered in the inner parts of An- 
rica, if we may give any credit to their own writers. + 
Their firm adherence to their religion, is no lefs re- 
markable than their numbers and diſperfion, efpecially 
conſidering it as or contemned over the face 
of the whole oy bo feng — 
able, if we conf e frequent apoſtaſies of this 3 
when they lived under their kings, in the lard of 
romi/e, and within fight of their tempfle. 
If in the next place we examine, what may be the 
we find 
any other 
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people, though not ſo hard to be accounted for, They 
were always in febellions and tumalts while they had 
the temple and holy city in view, for which reaſon they 
have often been driven out of their old habitations in 
the land of Pond. They have as often been baniſhed 
out of moſt other places where they have ſeitled, which 
muſt very moch diſperſe and ſcatter a-people, and oblige 
them to ſeek u livelihood Where they can find it. Be- 
fides, the whole people is now a race of ſuch mer- 
chants as are wanderers by profeſſion, and at the fame 
time are in moſt, if- not all; places incapable of either 
lands or offices, that might engage them to make any 
Pk Apen —— i have led their religion, 
This diſperſion would] bly have ir religion, 
had it not been ſecured by the ſtrength of its conſtitution: 
for they are to live all in a-body, and generally within 
the fame incloſure; to marry among themſelves, and to 
eat no meats that are not killed or prepared their own 
way. This ſhuts-them out from all table-converſation, 


and the moſt agreeable intercourſes of life ; and, by 


conſequence, excludes them from the moſt probable | 
means of converfion.,” © ro 
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Have more than once had occaſion to mention g 
— . of — — philoſapher, _ a * 
tyous on ſtruggling w —＋ —1 
above them, is an objet > obje& on which the 
may look down with delight, I hall 
SEES MI} ages 
life, for the ſpeculation of this day. 
An eminent citizen, who had liyed in good faſhion 
and — was, by a train of accidents, and by an un- 
avoidable perplexity in his affairs, reduced to a low 
condition, There is a modeſty-uſually attending fault- | 


folicit his friends, Fo order to ſappers the ſhew of an 
efiate, when the ſubſtance was gang. His wife, who 
was a woman af ſenſe and virtue, behaved herſelf on 
this with uncommon A 
red ſo amiable in his eyes as now. Inſtead of ap: 

le fortans ſhe had by 
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their eldeſt daughter (wbow I ſhall call. 
4a) ons frat lacy the.country, to the houſe of an 
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love with her, He was a man 
from looſe lacain had commas dere re, 
marriage. therefore entertained a defign upon 
Amanda's virtue. which at preſent he thought ft — 2 
private. The innocent creature, who never 
intentions, was pleaſed with his perſon — * bavi 
ſerved his growing paſſion for her, hoped Ling ob 
tageous 8 match, — ay De apa nr 
by = pony iſhed relations. One day as he 
led to found her in tears over a letter ſhe 


had "oft received from her friend, which an accannt 
that — father had lately been ſtripped of every thing by 
an execation. The lover, who with ſome difficulty found 


out the caaſe of her grief, took — occaſion to make 
her 


gan it is im to expreſs, Au 
confuſion when ſhe found his pretenſions were net ho- 
nourable. „FFF 
— no ; but ruſhing from him in the 

iſarbance, e deckel bert 1, in her chamber. 


He 2 diſpatehed — as her lather 
with the following letter. 


STR, 


| | Fm Have heard of a. 
6 poor aging, The will ine wk we. td 
on her hun pounds a- year, w lay down- 
NIA 1 I will be 
ſo ingen uous, as to tell you that l not inteyd mar- 
0 cage: bor you are wiſe, you will uſe your autho- 
* rity wich her net to be 200 nice, when the has an _ 
5 portunity of faving you and your family, y png 
ing berſelf happy. I. bac.” 
This letter came to the bands of A, mother; 
ſhe opened and regd it with great ſurpriſe and concern. 
She did not think it 7 explain herſelf to the 
meſſenger ; but defirin ——_— the next 


—= 1 
304 1 have Juſt SOS 
* letter from a genteman who pretends Jave to 
* you, 
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© you, with a propoſal that inſults our misfortunes, and: 
* would throw us to a lower degree of miſery than any 
thing which is come upon us. How could this bar- 
* barous man think that the tendereſt of patents would 
© be tempted to ſupply their want, by giving up the beſt 
© of children to infamy and ruin? It is a mean and 
© cruel artifice to make this propoſal at a time when he 
* thinks our neceflities muſt compel us to any thing z- 
© but we will not eat the bread of ſhame; and there- 
© fore we charge thee not to think of ys, but to avoid 
© the ſnare which is laid for thy virtue. Beware of pity- 
© ing us: it is not ſo bad as you have perhaps 
8 told, All things will yet be well, and 1 ſhall write 
© my child better news. | 
I have been interrupted. I know not how I was 
© moved to ſay things would mend. As I was going 
on. was ſtartled by a noiſe of one that knocked at 
the door, and had brought us an unex ſupply of 
_ © debt which bad long owing. Oh! I will now 
© tell thee all. It is ſome days I have lived almoſt with- 
out ſupport, Raving conveyed what little money I 
© could raiſe to your poor father. Thou wilt weep to 
© think where he is, yet be aſſured he will ſoon be at 
© liberty. | That cruel letter would havẽ broke his heart, 
© bat I have concealed it from bim, 1 have no compa- 
nion at preſeat beſides little Faxzy, wbo ſtands watch= - 
« ing my looks as I write, and is crying for her fiſter ; 
a ſhe ſays, ſhe is ſure you are not well, having diſcovered 
© that my preſent trouble is about you. But do not 
« think I would thus repeat my ſorrows, to grieve thee. 
No, it is to intreat thee not to make them inſupport- 
« able, by adding what would be worſe than all. Let 
« as bear chearfolly an afflition, which we have not 
© brought on ourſelves, and remember there is a power 
© who can better deliver us out of it, than by the Joſs 
© of thy innocence, Heaven preſerve my dear child. 


— 


The meſnger, notwithſtanding be promiſed to de- 
hi is Luton ef emacs Hadiied firſt to his maſter, 
2 


— 
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of giving it into her hands himſelf, His maſter was 
impatient to know the ſacceſs of his ; and there- 
fore broke open the letter privately, to ſee the contents. 
He was not a little moved at fo true a picture of virtue 
in diftreſs ; but at the ſame time was infinitely ſurpriſed 
to find his offers rejected. However he reſolved not to 
ſuppreſs the letter, but carefully ſealed it up again, and 
carried it to Amanda. All his endeavours to ſee ber 
were in vain, till ſhe was affured he brought s letter 
from ber mother. He would not part with it but upon 
condition that ſhe ſhould read it without leaving the 
room. While ſhe-was peruſing it, be fixed his eyes on 
her face with the deepeſt attention; her concern gave a 
2 4 
could no i bearing a in her 
ſorrow, and — | her, that he too had lad. letter, 
and was reſolved to make reparation for having been 
the occaſion of it. My reader will not be diſpleaſed to 
ſee the ſecond epiſlle which he now wrote to Amanda's 


n 
212 full of ſhame, and er Ca myſelf. 
if I have not your pardon for what I lately wrote. 


lt was far from my intention to add trouble to the af · 

* fliaed ; nor could any thing but my being a ſtranger 
to you, have betrayed me into a fault, for which, if 
I live, I thall endeavour to make yon amends, us 2 
* ſon, Lou cannot be unhappy while ud is your 
* daughter : nor ſhall be, if any thing can prevent it, 
* which is in the power of, | l 4 
= | CCC“ 

- Your n, obedient bumble Servant —— 


This letter be ſent by his fleward, and ſoon after 
went up to town himſelf to complete the generous act 
he had now reſolved.on. By his friendihip and aſſiſt- 
ance Amanda's father was quickly in a condition of re- 
trieving his peggſexed affairs. To conclude, he mar- 
ried Amanda, and enjoyed the double fatisfation' of 
having reltoredaa wortby family to their former proſpe- 

mit, 
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and of making himſelf happy by an alliance to: 


$3e WHISPERER S.axd GIGGLERS among the 
er , (de 


. 0 
54 ets 


objets of care, * permit 3 
———5 1 ich, it eaded open a 


matter of fact 
hehaviaur, I deer Ou w expoſe reign 
— to magy e impun 


| Inns ut wack adm au rm 6 Gil, 
— 
ladies. At my arrival, I found tha — —— 
fiſted chiefly of females, gag did me e honour 


to riſe, sf quite — me in . — wx relpofts, 


by their @ _ 
a langh. Ren them- 

— in an, end — — 

— 2 pores ſeqrs5y. an a 

ng I pan ——— 

8 fame — of "aging cla w their ragks 
was obſlerrableat table, hated demwilyes 
together. Their — Um bee alſa ended 
wholly to themſelves, and ſeemed like the myſtea of 
the Bona Dea, in which men were forbidden to have 
any ſhaee.. It ware continued lavgh and a whiſper from 
the beginnivg to the end of dinner. A whole ſentence 
was ſcarce ever ſpoken aloud. Single: words, indeed, 
now and then broke forih ; fuck 2s odioxs, Anil 
HUMBVG., This lat new-gocined 


which is only to Ny the nonſenſical 
whenover 
is pronounced ; bt bom the moat of x lady 


My 


» ſounds ad 


< hag, dewtable, deteſtable, horrible, and eglious.” 
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My friend ſeemed to be in an, uneaſy fituation at. his 
own table : but I was fas more miſerable. L was mute, 
and ſcldem dared to life up my eyes from. my plate, or 
tum my head 26 call feos mall beer, left by ſome awk- 
ward poſture I might draw upon me a whiſyer ox a laugh. 
Sancho, when he was farbid. io eat, of a deliciaus ban- 
quet ſet before him, could ſcarce 2 more melan- 
choly. The rucful | might poſſibly 
encreaſe the mirth af my tormentars: at leaſt their joy 

— * ion wth 


— 
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where the converſation can only be carried on by the 
ſecret ſymbols of a curtſey, an ogle, or a nod. 2 
whiſper in this place is very often of great uſe, 1 it 
ſerves to convey the moſt ſecret intelligence, which a 
lady would be ready to burſt with, if ſhe could not find 
vent for it by this kind of auricular confeſſion. A piece 
of ſcandal tranſpires in this manner from one pew to the 
other, then preſently whizzes along the chancel, . from 
whence it crawl up to the galleries, till at laſt the 
whole church hums with it. 

n that the ladies would be 
Pleaſed to ne ſelves to whiſpering, i 
rite à tits conferencet at = oper or the playtenth ; 
Which would be a proper deference to the the au- 
dience. In France, we are told, it is common for the 
Parterre to join with the performers in any favourite 
air: but we ſeem to have carried this cuſtom till fur- 
ther, as the y in our boxes, without concerning 
themſelves in the leaſt with the play, are even louder 
than = ayers, The wit and humour ad by — 
or 2 nen 7 a ant 
dials * ok — ; and a love- 
ſcene in the fide-box 1 to. 
tan that on the ſtage. As to their loud burſt of 
laughter at the theatre, they may very well be excuſed, 
when they are excited by any lively firokes in a comedy: | 
but I have ſeen our ladies titer at the moſt diſtreſsful 
ſcenes in Romeo and Juliet, grin over the anguiſh of a 
— Balvidera, and laugh King Laar off 


ne the whole a 1 is in dire 
contradiftion to manners, They laugh when they 
ſhoald ery, are loud when they ſhould be ; and are 
ſilent when their Converſation is defirable. If a man in 
a ſelect company was thus to laugh or whiſper me out 
of countenance, I ſhould be apt to conſtruc it as an af- 
front, and demand an explanation. As to the ladies, 
wary defire them to reflect how much they would ſuf- 

„if their own weapons were turned againſt them, and 
= entlemen ſhould attack them with 1 —— 
and whiſpering. But, however free they _ 


* 
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be from our reſentment, they are ſtill open to ill-natyred 
ſuſpicions. They do not confider, what ſtrange con- 
trations be put on theſe laughs and whiſpers, It 
were, in of little, conſequence, if we only ima- 
gined, that they were taking the reputation of their 
acquaintance to pieces, or abuſing the company round; 
but when they indulge themſelves in this behaviour, 
ſome perhaps may be led to conclude, that they are diſ- 
courſing upon topics, which they are aſhamed to ſpeak 
of in a leſs private manner. | 4. 
. If the miſconduR, which I have deſctibed, had been 
only to be found, Mr. Town, at my friend's table, I 
ſhould nat have troubled you with this letter: but the 
ſame kind of ill breeding prevails too often, and in too 
many. places. The gigglers and the whiſperers are in- 
numerable; they beſet us wherever we go; and it is 
obſervable, that afier a ſhort murmur of whiſpers out 
comes the burſt of laughter : like a gun-powder ſerpent, 
which, after hiſſing for ſome time, goes off in a 
bounce. | | 
Some excuſe may perhaps be framed for this ill-timed 
amerriment in the fair ſex. Yeazs, the goddeſs of 
beauty, is frequently called the Jaughter-loving dame ; 
and by laughter our modern ladies may poſſibly imagine, 
that they render themſelves lik Nennt. I have indeed 
— » that the * commonly adjuſt their * 
to their perſons, and are merry in proportion as it ſets 
off their particular charms. One Way is never further 
moved than to a ſmile or a ſimper, becauſe nothing elſe 
ſhews her dimples to ſo much advantage: another, who 
has a very fine ſet of teeth, runs into the broad prin; 
while a third, who is admired for a well-turned neck 
and graceful cheſt, calls up all her beauties to view by 
breaking into violent and repeated peals of laughter. 
I would not be underſtood io impoſe gravity or too 
reat a reſerve on the fair ſex. Let them laugh at a 
ther; but let them declare openly, that it is a feather 
which occaſions their mirth. I muſt confeſs, that laugh- 
ter becomes the young, the gay, and the handſome : 
but a whiſper is unbecoming at all ages and in both 
ſexes ;. nor ought it ever to be praftiſed, except in the 


, 3. 
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round gallery at St. Pas, or in the famom whiſper- 
ing place in Glozcgfter cathedral, where two whiſperers 
tiſtance of five and 1wenty yards. 
1 am, Sir, mur bumble Servant. 


— 
Os BETS ard the Ben of PITTING, 
praZiſed at White's, TCennoil, No. 15. 


A Friend of mine, who belongs to the:Stam ce, 

acquaints me, that the revenue ariſing me 
duty on cards and dice continues toi every Jar ; 
and that it now brings in near fix times more than it 
did at firſt. This will not appear very wonderfal, 
when we conſider, "that gaming is now become une 
the bufineſs than amuſement of our perions of qualiey; 
and that they are more concerned about the tranſac- 
tions of the two clubs at White's, than the proceedings 
of both hauſes of parliament. Thus it happens, that 
eſtates are now almoſ as frequently made over by whiſt 
and hazard, as by deeds and ſettlements; and the cha- 
Tiots of many of aur nobility may be ſaid (like BA s 


in the play) “ to roll upon the four aces.” 


This love of gaming has taken ſuch entire poſſeſſion 
of their ideas, that it inſects their common converſation. 


The management of a 1 —— formerly attempted 


by reaſon and argument! but the new way of adjuſt- 
ing all difference of opinion is by the fword or a Mager: 
To that the only genteel method of difſeming 3s to riſk 
a thouſand pounds, or take your chance of being run 
through the body. The firange cuſtom of deciding 
every thing by a wager is ſo univerſal, that if (in imi- 
tation of Swif?) any body was to -publiſh a ſpecimen 
of Polite Converſation, inſtead of old ſayings and trite 
repattees, he would in all probability fill his dialogues 
wich little more than bet after bet, or now and then 
a calculation of the odds. ; 
n hit?*s, the preſent grand ſcene of theſe tranſactions 
was formerly diſtinguiſhed by gallantry and intrigue. 


During the publication of the Ta TIE, Sir Richand 


Steele 
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C/cele thooght projet totiate:all his. love · nas from 
quarter: but it would now be as. ahſurd 8 
you 32 Nen to. ſend to 
| fer n lawyer, or t the Ro//s coffee-houle far 
© an- mid wise. 3 x 


ory. univerſal — and as 2 upon 


everything as dubious, pat the iſſue 2 Wager. * 
There i wocking 2 or 9 
is not. capable of prod sing a het. Many pounds have 
been loſt apon the colour of a coach-horle, an article 
— — 4 change in the weather. ye Math 
of a child has brought:great advantages to nat 
the leaſt related to dhe family it was . and the 
breaking off a mateh has affected many in their far- 
tunes, beſides the parties immediately concerned. ._ 
But the moſt extraordinary part of this faſhionable 
practice is, what in the gaming dialect is called ric 
TING au if avether ; that is, in plain 24. 
Ii, wagering which of the two will live longeſt. 
this manner, people of the moſt oppoſite characters 
make up the ſubject of a bet. A player perhaps is pitted 
againſt a dulce, an alderman againſt a biſhop, or a pimp 
with a pgivy-counſellor. There is ſcarce one remark- 
able perſon, vpn whoſe life there-are not many thou- 
faad pounds depending ; or one perſon of. quality, whole 
death will not leave ſeveral of theſe kinds of mortgages 
upon bis eſtate. The various changes in che h of 
one, Who is the ſũbject of many dets, occaſion very ſe- 
rious reflections in thoſe who have ventured large ſums 
on his life nnd death. _—_ ons would be — 
by bis deceaſe, upon every {light indiſpaſition, watc 
all the ſtages of his Ulneſs, — as impatient for his 
_ death, as the undertaker who expects to have the care 
of his funeral; while the other ſide are very folicitaps 
about his: recovery, fend every hour to know how be 
ders, und talte as. muck care of him. as a cleggyman's _ 
wife does of her huſband, who has no other fortune than 
his- lieing. 1-remeniber a man with the conſtitution of 
a porter, upon whoſe life very great. odds auere laid; hut 
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and the ing ones were taken ln. 


tre; 4 R 
4 f 


ſelves with this 


polite practice of laying A 
ppoſed to be to 
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Indeed, it ſeers already to have 
have frequent accounts is the 


api; + leogr — 1 Lane whe Z 
market, who laid er to = ſhin" of beef, on the - 


Seen tht ha yk eds of gang ee 
— ah © L iv the? thing; whether 

CI ths — ET 12 

table. A couple — do. 


at put or All-, 48.8 
2 whit; and the BO 


— 


pence 
If the practice 
| gated among the vulgar, it will for-prive- 
fighters to flake their lives againſt each other; and two 


- — + | ——— 
Ta — reader a full ide of 2 of faſhion 


in this manner, I 
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wat ſent abroad on his travels, but never got further 
than Paris; where having loſt a con bet of 
four to one concerning the taking a town in Flanders, 
he was obliged to come back with a few guineas he 
— 5 _ COTS 00. Here he ſoon —_ 
univerſally known quenting every gaming-table, 
and attendin 2 10 the kingdom. He 
— 7 = ne 
grand market for wagers. He is at an 
adept in this art, that whatever turn things take, he 
can never Joſe: this he has effected, by - he has 
taught the world to call bedging @ bet. There is ſcarce 
a conteſted election in the kingdom, which will not 
end to his advantage; and he has lately ſent over com- + 
miſſions to Paris to take vp bets on the recall of the 
parliament. He was the firſt, that ſtruck out the above- 
mentioned practice of pitting ; in which he is fo tho- 
y verſed, that the death of every perſon of qua- 
_ lity may be ſaid to bring him a legacy ; and he has ſo 
contrived the bets on his own life, that (live or die) 
the odds are in his favour. 977 


Os the AMUSEMENTS off SUNDAY. 
8 [Connoiſ. No. 26.] 


Gentleman of my acquaintance lately laid before 

me an eſtimate of the conſumption of bread and 
cheeſe, cakes, ale, &c. in all the little towns near Lox- 
den every Sunday. It is incredible how many thou- - 
ſand buns are devoured in that one day at Chelſea and 
Pads: ; and how much beer is ſwallowed at ing 
tos and Mile End. Upon the whole I was vaſtly enter- 
tained with a review of this eſtimate, and could not help 
| ing the obſervation of Tom Brows, that the 
a is a very fine inflitation, Since the very 
breaking of it is che ſupport of half the villages about 
4 our metropol 1s * ä : IS Ns 

Our common people are very obſervant of that part 
of the commandment, which enjoins them to do no man- 
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ner of work on that day, which they alſo ſeem to under- 

ſtand as a licence to devote it to-pleaſure. They take 
this opportunity of thruſting their heads into the pillory . — 
at Georgia, being ſworn at Highgate, and rolling down | 
Elan fand. Hill in the park at Creezwich. As they all 


aim at going into the country, nothing can be a greater. | 
misfortune to the meaner part of the inhabitants of | 
London and Neger than a rainy Sunday; and bow 


many honeſt people would be. ballked of a ride onge 4 
legiſlature was to limit the bired one-horſe, 
chaiſes working on that day to 8 certain aayiber, as well 


S® 


ie «pale, whore the Henke of ag cr 
ſide as w pleaſure of ſeeing carriages 
aſs under his window amply c enlates for his bo 
ing almoſt ſmothered with duſt. few ſmart wm, | 
tices, who are able to fit an horſe, may be ſeen ſpur- 
ring their broken-winded hacks up the hills; and the. 
good natured huſband together with his mate is dra 15 
along the road to the envy and admiration of the 
paſſenger, who (to compleat the Sunday picture) trud 
patiently with a child in one arm, while his beloved. 
doxy leans on the other, and waddles at his fide ſwelt- 
ring beneath the unuſual weight of an hoop-petticoat, 
It is not to be ſuppoſed that the country has in it- 
ſelf any peculiar attractive charms to thoſe who think 
themſelves out of the world, if they are not within the 
found of Boww Bell. To moſt of our cockneys it ſerves. 
only as an excuſe for cating and drinking ; and they 
get out of town merely becauſe they have nothing to do 
. 
farm ; 0 .a barn or an hay-ſlack - 
e joice at the fight 12 
bedge ale- houſe. that promiſes good home-brew'd, _ Ae 
the reſt of a.cit's life in regular and uniform, his Sun- 
day diverfions have as little _— and if he was to 
take a journal of them, we might ſuppoſe chat it would 


o 2 of 
run much in the ing manner. ; | 
un n ' 2 ( .. 14 — L Fan 
. 189. 1 4 : a 2 2 * ** 4 TIC anday 
4 1 — 


. 
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r myſelf—Did not riſe till nine 
Was a — ling on my new wy channel'd 
mps.—Cou being 
Ie dlethag herſelf for . * nigh 
1 _— Ae walked to Mother 
44a a pipe, drank & pint of the 
Alderman's. The 3 fo good as at the 
Adam and E Eee i Pane 


a0 l dad Wan == but ie Tock 
| likely to rain—Took a 1 pap, ang poſted feven ; 
from m tot book till five. We 600 Colonel Promiſe 


has loft hi 1, and is turned out of his place,— 
To arreſt him to-morrow: | 

1 to drink tea with my wiſe -I hate 
their flip · f on my neighboar the Common- 


Council-man, _ took x walk with him to / 

_ From! ſeven to eight—Smoked a pipe at the Colle, 

heatt-cake, and drank two pints of cyder. V. B. 

75 2 drink cyder often, becauſe neighbour tells me it is 
good for the 2 and gravel. — 3 
420 nine — to town very m 
with the journey Pulled n 2 coat, 
and blue ſattin bete to club, fmoked three 


> per | 
farce, th __— one day ſhould be more holy 
| 1 * day wojis the Game Thor with 
22 as the ref r- week Accordingly, þ Regs 
of this N was on 
2 ; and Ne ng that the cul. 
tog not gontinue, It muſt have been very conve- 
nient to paſs away the time there, till the hour of meet- 
ing a the car e; and it way certainly more. decent 


5 there than at chorch, 
Gi bh cn muy, indeed, be reckoned among 
our 8 amoſcmedts, 2: it is made © mare-maner : 


of diverſion among many well mean who are 
g many ing people, w 


—_— kk. Aint 


tions and conſiſtent wi 
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Added to eppes in 4 place of worſhip from the ſame 


motives, that they frequent other ic places. TV 
ſome it anſwers all rw, purpoſes ' public or aſſem- 
bly,to ſee and be ſeen by their unintance; and 
from their bows, nods,” curtfies, and loud converſa- 
tions, one might cqnclude that they imagined them- 
ſelves in a drawing- room. To others it affords the cheap 
| There, e we ona nn eng for dreſs: Not a few, 
er in our-cathedrals and 

* wo” the influence of the muſic rather 
——ů and are kept awake b 977 ſrom the 
organ-loft, though they are lulled by the ha- 
rangue from the pulpit. A well-diſpoſed chriſtian will 
go a mile from his own houſe to the Temple - Church, 
—  - oroaatabed preach, but to hear a Solo 

2 though going to chureh may be deemed a kind 

of amuſement, yet upon modern principles it appears 
2 that I am at a loſs to account for 
the reaſons, which induced our ancefiors to give into 
that method of paſſing their Sunday. At it is ſo 
wholly incompatible with the polite ſyſtem of life, that, 
a perſon of faſhion (as affairs are now managed) finds 
it abſolutely impaſſible to comply with this practice. 
Then agaio the ſervice always begins at ſuch unfaſhion- 
able hours, that in the morning a man muſt huddle on 

is clothes lik a boy to run to ſchool, and in an after- 

noon mull inevitably go without his dinner, In order 

to remove ell theſe abjetinne, and that ſomeritual may 

be eſtabliſhed in this kin __ agreeable to our inclina- 

our prattice, the following 

SCHEME has been lately ſent me in order to ſubmit it 
to the ſerious conſideration of the Public. 

— „I is hombly r , that Chriſtianity be 
entirely bey abelibed by act Parliament, and that no 
other religion be impoſed on us in its ſlend ; bat as the 
age grows daily more and more enlightened, we. may 
at laſt be quite delivered from the influence of ſuper- 
* and bi 
Secondly, x in order to prevent our ever relapſing 
into pious errors, and _ the common — 

3 : 
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not loſe their holiday, every Sunday be ſet apart to 
 -commemorare our victory over all religion; that the 
Churches be turned into Free- thinking Meeting-houlſes, 
aud diſcourſes read in them to confute the dottrine of a 
future ſtate, the immortality of the ſoul, and other ab- 
22 which ſome people now regard as objecis 
© iet. f 
Thirdly, That a ritual be compiled exactly oppoſite 
to our preſent Liturgy ; and that, inſtead of readi 
| portions of Scri the firſt and ſecond leſſons ſhal 
conſiſt of a ſection of the Poſthumous Works of Lord 
Bolingbroke, or of a few pages from the writings of Spi- 
nana, Chubb, Maundeville, Hobbes, Collins, Tindal, 
ye apc which writers the preachers ſhall alſo take 
| Fourthly, That the uſual Feaſts and Faſts, wiz. Chrift- 
mas Day, Eaſter Sunday, Trinity Sunday, &c.-be till 
preſerved, but that on thoſe days diſcourſes be delivered 
ſuitable to the occaſion, containing a refutation of the 
Nativity, the Reſurrection, the Trinity, cc. 
_ Fifthly, That inficad of the vile melody of a Clerk 
_ bawiing out two faves off Sterabeli and ing, or / a 
cathedral choir ſinging anthems from the plalter, ſome 
uf the moſt faſh:onable cantatas, opera-airs, ſongs, or 
_ caiches, be periormed by the beſt voices for the enter 
tainment of the company. £213 die i | 
Lajtly, That the u hole ſervice be conducted with ſuch 
| taſte and elegance, as may render theſe Free-thinking 
Meeting-houſes as agreeable as the theatres ; and that 
they. may be even more judiciouſly calculated for the 
propagation of atheiſm and infidelity, than the Robin 
| Hood Society or the Oratory in Clare Market. , 


| Ons CuranLingss. © —[Speft. No. 631.] | 


I Had occafion to go a few miles out of town, ſome 
A days fince, in a ſtage-coach, where I had for wy 
_ fellow-travellers a dirty beau, and a pretty young quaker- 
woman. Having no inclination to talk mucb at that 


time, 


k Ad, 


2 LJ — =” 


amidſt the rubbiſh of the mine, where it was firſt diſco- 
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time, I placed myſelf backwatd, with a deſign to ſur- 
vey them, and pick a ſpeculation out of my two com- 
panions, Their different figures were ſufficient of them - 
ſelves to draw my attention. The gentleman was dreſſed 


in a ſuit, the ground whereof had been black, as I per- 


ceived from ſome few ſpaces that Had eſcaped the pow- 

der, which was incorporated with' the r- part of 

his coat: his periwig, which coſt no ſmall ſum, was 
after ſo ſlovenly a manner caſt over his ſhoulders, that 
it ſeemed not to have been combed fince the year 1712; 
his linen, which was not much concealed, was daubed 
with plain Span from the chin to the loweſt but- 
ton, and the diamond.upon his finger (which —_— 
dreaded the water) put me in mind how * 


vered. On the other hand, the pretty quaker appeared 
| to 


in all the elegance of cleanlineſs. Not a ſpeck was 
be found on her, A clear clean oval face, juſt edged 


about with little thin plaits of the pureſt cambric, re- 
ceived great advantages from the ſhade of her black 
hood; as did the whiteneſs of her arms from that ſober 


coloured ſtuff, in which ſhe had clothed herſelf. The 


they did of her innocence. n 5 
This adventure occaſioned my throwing together a 


| few hints upon cleanlize/5, which I ſhall conſider as one 
of the balf-wirtues, as Ariffotle calls them, and ſhall r 


? 


commend it under the three following heads. As it is 
a mark of politeneſs; as it produces love; and as it 
bears analopy to purity of mind. E 

Finſ. It is a mark of politeneſs. It is univerſally 
agreed upon, that no one, unadorned with this virtue, 
can go into company without giving a manifeſt offence. 
The eafier or higher any one's fortune is, this duty riſes 
proportionably. The different nations of the world are 
as much ' diſtinguiſhed by their cleanlineſs, as by their 


arts and ſciences. The more any country is civilized, 


the more they conſult this of politeneſs. We need 
but compare our ideas of a female Hortentor with an 
OWE _ L4 Dal 


| being made familiar to us, On the contrary, thole who 


are beautiful and =O 
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K- to be fatxfed of the truck of what back 
In the next place, deanlineſs may be faid to be the 
foller-mother of loves Beauty indeed maſt commonly 
produces that paſſion in the mind, but cleanlineſs pre- 
ſerves it. An indifferent face and perſon, kept in per- 
al neatneſs, ba:h won many a heart from a pretty 
tern. Age itſelf is not unamiable, while it is pre- 


felt 


ſeryed clean and unſullied: like a piece of metal con- 
ſtantly kept ſmooth and bright, we look on it with more 


Pleaſure than on a new veſſel that is canker'd with ruſt. 
] might obſerve further, that as cleanlineſi renders us 


ſeveral vices, deſtruRtive both to mind and body, are 


inconſiſtent with the habit of it. But theſe refleQions 
I hall leave to the leiſure of my readers, and ſhall ob- 
ſerve in the thied place that it bears a great analogy with 
purity of mind, and naturally inſpires refined ſentiments 


We find from that through the prevalence 
of cuſtom, the mo af on ra grate 


and paſſions. 


ces of what is ſhocking. 1221 
. Our 


uſually 
Es are naturally ſuggeſted to the mind, by 
petually encompaſs us, when we 
nt in their kind. 
+ In the Eaſt, whees the warmth of the climate makes 
geanlineſs 


law (3 


— 
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which are but ill accounted for by ſaying as ſome do, 
that they were ae mur for convenience in the | 
for ſo many y years, | i 
| T tall conclude this efſay, with » flory which I have 
— — 


and daſh it in pieces. coming i 
after, he firetched out his band to bleſs — 
manner was every morning; but the youth 
ſtumbled over the threſho and broke 80 
old man wondered at theſe events; 2 caravan paſied by 
in its way from Mecca. The Der approached it to 

| beg a bleffing; but as he ſtroked one of the holy 
camels, he received a kick from the beaſt, _ 
bruiſed him. His forrow and I 
— 

vertency 
waſhing his hands. 


The Story of ABDALLAH a6 BALSORA. 


8 [Guard, No. 167. 
HE following latel tranſlated ont of an 
Arabian fory which I think has 


. is ll fine tough all the 
— —_— —— He is called the 
g | 


-” 
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fon of David. Helim was alſo governor of the Black 
Palace, and chief of the phyſicians to Alnareſchin the 
g cat king of Perſia. | 
Alciaretchin was the moſt dreadful tyrant that ever 
| reigned in this country, He was of a fearful, ſuſpi- 
cious,zand cruel nature, having put to death, upon very 
light 1 and ſurmiſes, five and thirty of his 
queens, and above twenty ſons whom he ſuſpected to 
have conſpired againſt his life. Being at length wearied 
with the exerciſe of ſo many cruelties in his own family, 
and fearing left the whole race of Caliphs ſhould be en- 
tirely loſt, he one day ſent for Helim and ſpoke to him 
after this manner. Helim,” faid he, I have long 
« admired thy great — wag and retired way of living, 
9 I ſhall now thew thee the entire confidence which 1 
* place in thee. I. have only two ſons remaining, 
4 who are as yet but infants. It is my defign that 
5 thou take them home with thee, and educate them 
«< as thy own. ie 
<« bitious purſuits of knowledge. By this means ſhall 
ec the line of Caliphs' be „and my children 
« ſucceed after. me. without aſpiring to my throne 
« whilſt I am yet alive.” The words of my lord the 
king ſhall be ever obeyed, ſaid Helim. Aker which 
he bowed, and went out of the King's preſence. - He 
| then received the children into his own bouſe, and from 
that time bred them up with him in the ſtudies of know- 
ledge and virtue. The g- princes loved and re- 
| Helim as their rr 
ments ander him, that by the age of one and twenty 
they were" inftulied in lth of the Eaſt. 
e 
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been brought up by her father in the ſame courſe of 
knowledge and of virtue. Abdallah, whoſe mind was of 
„rr | 
ſo enamoured of her converſation, that he did not think 
he lived, when he was not in company with his beloved 
Balſora, for that was the name of the maid. The fame 
of her beauty was fo that at length it came to 
the ears of the king, who ding to viſit the youn 


rinces his ſons, de of Helim the age of 
ora his fair daughter. The king was ſo in with 
her beauty and behaviour, that he ſent for Helim the 
next morning, and told him it was now his defign to 
im for all his faithful ſervices ; that 
in order to it, he intended to make his daughter queen 
of Perſia, Helim, who knew very well the fate of all 
thoſe unhappy women who had been thus-advanced, and 
could not but be privy to the ſecret love which Abdal- 
lah bore his daughter; Far be it,” ſays he, from 
« the king of Perſia to contaminate the blood of the 
« Caliphs, and join himſelf in marriage with-the daugh- 
5 ter of his phyſician,” The king, however, was ſo 
impatient ſor ſuch a bride, that without hearing any 
excuſes, he immediately ordered Balſora to be ſent for 


into his preſence, keeping the father with him, in order 


to make her ſenſible of the honour which he deſigned 
her. Balſora, who was too modeſt and humble to think 
her beauty had made ſuch an impreſſion on the king, 


was a few moments after brought into his preſence as 


he wm — 1 1 
She appeared in the king's eye as one of the virgi 
of paradiſe. But upon hearing the honour which be 


intended her, ſhe fainted away, and fell down as dead 


at his feet, Helim wept, and after having recovered 
her out of the trance into which. ſhe was fallen, repre- 
ſented to. the king, that ſo unexpected an honour was 
too great. to have communicated to her all at once; 


but that, if he pleaſed, he would bimſclf prepare her 
for it. The ki bid him take his own = and diſ- 


miſſed him. Balſora was conveyed again to- her fatlier's 
houſe, where. the thoughts of Abdallah renewed: her 


allliction every moment; inſomuch that at length the 
* 1 


. 
— a — — 8 — — 
2 3 — 2 


— 
* 
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fell into x 55 fever. The king was informed of her 
condition ofe that Py her Helim finding no 
other yy of extiitating her Fom the difficulties ſhe 


— n compoſed her mind, and made her 
intentions, pave der a certaln 


poten, wh which he knew would lay her | 
burt; nid aftertvdrds, in all the 2 of 4 
| Aſconſolne father, informed the king the was dead. 


The king, who never let any ſentiments of huthabity 

come 6 near his heart, did not much trouble bimſelf 

About the matter; however, for his 6wn reputation, he 
told the father, that fince it was known — the 

empire that INE at u time when he ere be 

for his bride, it was his intention that ſhe 
l after her death, that her body ſhould 

Ir the Black Palace, among thoſe of his 

ens. 

In the mean time Abdallah, who had heard of the 
king's defign, was not leſs aflifted than his beloved 
Balſora. As for the ſeveral circumſtances of his diſtreſs, 
is alſo how the king was informed of an irtecoverable 
* diſtemper into which he was fallen, they are to be found 
ut length in the hiftory of Helim. ſhall ſuffice to 
acquaint the reader, that Helim, fome days after — 
ſuppoſed death of his daughter, gave the 
Potion of the ſame nature with that which laid 
aſleep Balfora. 

It is the cuſtom am among the Perfians, to convey in a 

ivate manner the bodies of all the royalfammily, a little 
after their death, into the Black Palace ; which is the 
Tepofitory of all who are deſcended from the Taliphs, or 

y way allied to them. The ** phyfician is always 
. of the Black Palace; it his office to em- 

m and preſerve the holy famil we A they are dead, 
'as well as to take care of them whill they are yet Hving. 
The Black Pace is fo called from the colour of the 
building, which is all of the fineſt poliſhed black merble. 
There * always burning in it five thouſand everiaſting 
lamps. It has alſo a bufidred folding doors of ebony, 
Which are each of them warched „ 


- 
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cottveyed the body of his daugho 

| repoſitory, and at the appointed time re- 
ceived her out of the ſleep into which ſhe wes fallen, took 
care ſore time after to bring chat of Abdell&b into dhe 


potion. a ride 
joys | he was in at his firſt awake - 
fancied himfelf in the retirements of the bleſt, 
that the fpirit of his dear Babſora, who he thought 
was jeſt gone before him, was the firſt who came to con- 
gratulste his arrival. She ſoon informed him of the 
place he wes in, which, ndtwithflandiag all its horrors, 
appeared to him more ſweet than the bower of Mahomet, 
in the company of his Balſora, By 
Helim, who was ſuppoſed to be taken up in the. em 
bnlming of the bodies, viſned the place very frequently. 
His greateſt perplexity was how to get the lovers out of 
it, the gates being watched in fech a manner s | have 
before related. This conſideration did hot à lime diſ- 
turb the two interred lovers. ye + a bethought 
himſelf that the fieſt day of the full moon of the month 
Tizpah was near at hand. Now. it is a received tradition 
among the Perfians, that the ſouls of thoſe of the royal 
family, who ate in a Rate of bliſs, do, on the firſt full 
moon after their deceaſe, paſs through the eaſtern 
of the Black Palace, which is therefore called the gate 
of Paradife, in order to take their flight for that happy 
place. Helim therefore bavicg made due preparation 
for this night, dreſſed each of the lovers in a robe of 
azure ſilk, wrought in the fineſt looms of Perſia, with 
a long train of linen whiter than ſnow, that flaazed on 
the ground behind them. Upon Abdallah's head he 
fixed a wreath of the myrtle, and on Balſora s 
a garland of the freſheſt roſes. - Their garments were 
'fcented with the richeſt perſames of Arabia. Having 
thos prepared every thing, the fall moon was no. ſooner 
up, and fhiniog in all its brightneſs, but he privately 
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opened the of paradiſe, and ſhut it after the ſame 
manner, os ra ey tk hb it. The 
band of who were at alittle diſtahce from 
the pate, ſeeing two beautiful tions, that 
ſhowed themſelves to advantage by the Keke of the full 
moon, and being raviſhed with the odour that flowed 
from their garments, immediately concluded them to be 
the ghoſts of the two perſons lately deceaſed. They 
fell upon their faces as they paſſed through the midſt of 
them, „2 — —— 22 
as they were out I* reported the next di 

— dad Ge, t this was looked | — 
king himſelf, and moſt others, as the —_— that 
was uſually paid to any of the deceaſed 


houſes, which was fituated on mount Khacan, 
of this mountain was ſo very healthful, that Helim had 
formerly tranſported the king thither, in order to re- 
'cover him out of a long fit of ; which ſucceeded 
ſo well that the king made him a preſent of the whole 
mountain, with a beautiful houſe and gardens that were 
on the top of it, In this retirement lived Abdallah and 

Balſora. They were both ſo. fraught with all kinds of 

knowledge, and poſſeſt with ſo conſtant and mutual a 

paſſion for each other, that their ſolitude never lay heavy 


were 
of the place; inſomuch that in a few years he converted 
the whole mountain into a kind of and covered 

pats of flowers. 


1145894 SHES bt; 
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Ibrahim, after a 1 „ died without 
1 Allah, ſon of 


Abdi and Balſors, This was ——— 
who er warde fixed the imperial reſdence upon mount 
K hacan, which continues at this time to be the favourite 
ace T gonna 


L . 
- R 
— 
* 
— 


= {Spefiator, No. 164.] 


NSTANTIA wa a woman of 


came ECD with ene yo who had not then 
pulled her Afteonth. As he lived bot a few miles diſtant 
MEI — . anities 
her; an the advantages of a good perſon 
fing converſation, made ſach an i — tn 
——ů— — to efface: he was 
himſelf no leſs ſmitten with Costa. A long ac- 
quaintanee made them flill diſcover new beanties in each 
other, and by degrees raiſed in them that mutual 
which had influence on their following lives. It un- 
fortunately happened, that in the midi of this intdr- 
courſe of love and friendſhip between Theodefius and 
Conffamia, there brolee ont an irreparable quarrel bo- 
tweem their parents, the one valui — 
upon his birth, and the other upon His » The 
father of Conflantia was ſo incenſed at the father of 
„ that he contracted an unreaſonable averſion 
e —_— — 
and charged his daughter upon ty never to 
him more. In the mean time, to break off all com- 
munication between the two lovers, whom he knew 
mag ted hornet on A 
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gentleman of a forume and an , 
| ter. 


whom he pi u | 
He ſoon concerted this affair ſo well, that he Con- 
fantia it was bis n to mary her to ſuch u gene- 
man, and that her wedding ſhould be celebrated on ſuch 
a day, Conflantia. who was over-awed with the autho- 
rity of her , and unable to ohject any thing agziaſt 
ſo adv a match, received the pro with a 
profound filence, which her father commended in her, 
as the moſt decent manner of a virgin's giving her con- 
ſent to an overture of that kind, The noiſe of this in- 
tended marriage ſoon reached T heodefins, who after a 
long tumult of paſſions, which naturally riſe i a lover's 
heart on ſuch an occaſion, writ the following letter to 
— HE thought of my Conflantia, which for ſome 
15 T years has been my only happineſa, is now be- 
come a greater torment to me than I am able to bear. 
Muſt I then live to. ſee you another's? The fireams, 
„ the fields and meadows, where we have ſo often 
« talked together, graw painful to me; life itſelf is 
become 2 burden, May you long be happy in the 
world, but forget that there was ever ſucha man in 
ns | | Tauzoponus.” 
This letter was convey 


midnight, and could nv where 
melancholy, which had bu 


_ Co 
of her marriage 
mities, was not to be comforted : ſhe now accuſed 
felf for having ſo camely given an car to the propoſal of 
a huſband, and looked upon the new lover as the mur- 


—_ * * — o . > — —ͤ—e 
2 — — — I 
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the utmoſt effects of her father's diſpleaſure, rather than 
comply with a marria 
of puilt and horror. 

rid of T aden, and likely to keep a confiderable por- 


very difficult to excuſe himſelf upon that account to his 


- Jove. 


| thoughts in a kind of tranquillity, ſhe reſolved to paſs 


was not 4 * with a reſolution, which would fave 
money in 


height and bloom, he carried her to a neighbouring 
City, in order to look out a fiterbood of nuns ataong 
whom to place his daughter, There was in this place a 
father of a convent w 


tion, or trouble of mind, to apply ves to the 


ſelf to this celebrated father. 


* that the above-mentioned _— had been 
made after him, arrived at a religious houſe in the city, 


>» 
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derer of Theedofius : in ſhort, ſhe reſolved to ſuffer 


which appeared to her fo full 
e father ſeeing himſelf entirely 


tion in his family, was not very much concerned at the 
obſtinate refuſal of his daughter; and did not find it 


inlended fon-in-law, who had all along regarded this 
alliance rather as a marriage of convenience than of 
Conftantia had now no relief but in her devotions 
and Hes of religion, to which her afflictions had ſo 
entirely ſubjected her mind, that after ſome years had 
abated the violence of her. ſorrows, and ſettled her 


the remainder of her days in a convent. Her father 


is family, and readily complied with bis 
daughter intentions. Accordingly in the twenty-fifth 
ar of her ape, while her beauty was yet in- all its 


was much renowned far 
his piety and exemplary life; Fes it is uſaal in the 
Remiſh church for t who are under any afllice 


moſt eminent confeſfors for pardon and conſolation, our 
beautiful votary took the opportunity of conſeſſing her- 


T heodoffns, who, the very 


We muſt now return to 


where now Conftantia reſided 3 and defiring that 
and concealment of the fathers of the convent, whic 
is very uſual upon any extraordinary occafion, he made 
himſelf one of the order, with a private vow never to 
enquire after Conffaxtia, whom he | upon as given 
away to his rival upon the day on which, according to 
common fame, their marriage was to have been folem- 
nized. Having in his youth made a good 1 in 
learning, 
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Thoſe pious ſentiments which be inſpired into all who - 


in the venerable conventual. 
Conflantia kneeling by him, 
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learning, that he might dedicate himſelf more entirely 
igion, he entered into holy orders, and in a few ' 
renowned for his ſanctity of life, and 


converſed with him, It was this holy man to whom 


 Conflantia had determined to apply herſelf in confeſſion, 


though neither ſhe nor any other, beſides the prior of the 
convent, knew any thing of his name or family. The 
gay, che amiable F benden, had now taken upon him 
the name of father Francis, and was fo far concealed 
ina long beard, a ſhaven head, and a religious habit, 
that it was impoſſible to diſcover the man of the world 


As he was one morning ſhut ug in his confeſſional, 


to him 3 and after having gi 


full of- innocence, ſhe burſt ont into tears, and 


upon that part of her tory in which be himſelf had fo 
— a ſhare.. My behaviour, ſays ſhe, has, I fear, 
of 


if 
rank 


the death of a man who had no other fault 
ing me too much, Heaven only knows 


he was to me whilſt he lived, and how bitter the v 
membrance of bim has been to me fince his death. 


b 


here pauſed, and lifted up her eyes that fireamed 


tears towards the father ; who was ſo moved with the 

Cobings, fo far 
in a flood of tears out her heart before him. The 
father could not ing aloud, infomuch that 


| Thedefans, The father, who by this. time had 


pretty 

well com himſelf, burſt out again in tears upon 
hearing =D to which he had been ſo long 4 
F - ; » b 
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 feQtions, exerted himſelf on 
' manner he Tould to animate his penitent in the courſe 


* 
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uſed, and open receiving this inſtance of an 
fidelity from one who be thou he had feveral years finee 

en herſelf up to the of another. Alnkdſt 

i $ of his ſorrow, 
whetmed wich grief he was 
time to time be com 


were forgiven her That her guilt was not fo preat as 
he apprehended——That ſhe ſhould not ſuſfer herſelf to 
be afflicted above meaſure. _ . 


| Hiraſelf enough to 

ee EN 
the next day, that he in the 
reſolutions ſhe had taken, and give ber ſuitable exho! 
: tations for her behaviour in it, Confantia retired, and 
the next morning renewed her ap 
having thanned his foul with 


8 
is occafion in the beſt 


ef life ſhe was entering 


upon, and wear out of her mind 
grountleſs fears and apprehenfions which had 
taken- poſſefſion of it; concluding with a promiſe to 
ber, that he would from time to time continue his ad- 
monitions when the ſhould have taken upon her the 

je 4 Tus rules of our reſpective orders, ſays he, 

not permit that I ſhoald fes you, but you may 


Aſſute yourſelf not of kavi * in my prayers, 


but of receiving ſuch freq as I can con- 


+ "vey you by — — — in the glo- 
rious : coarſe you have undertaken, and you will quickly 
ind ſuch a peace and farivfaction in your mind, which 
bs not i Gre — waie. NET 


CONSTAHNTIAs bent was ſo ievated ik 


the Gifeovrſe of futher Fraccis, that the very next day 
ſhe emered open ber vow, As foon as the ſolemnities 
of der tecepti 

with the abbeſe, into her own apartment. 


0h wer over, ſhe retired, ac it is uleal, 
The abbeſt had been informed the aight before of 


all that had paſſed between her noviciate and father. 


Francis z om whot he now Gelivercd 20 her the fol- 
lowihg let. | 


9 


vill not ceaſe to rags 
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A" ahh you may expe. fm te iſe you re 


_ life 12506 are 
in, Ja, I ma a Yu acquaiat you that 


heedefius 
, b firs lo tho 4 ill 
« alive; and that the 3 — — poo 
«© fefled yourſelf, was: once that whom you 
« ſq lament, The lave which we bad. for one 


«© another will make us more happy in ite a wo wah 
« ment than it could have done in its fi | 


, ridence has diipeied of us for aur advan * 
1 not according to our withes, - ” Confider Tour eo 


Aufs ſtill as dead, but aſſure yourſelf of one who 


yon in father 


% FRANCIS.” 


n t for das: fe hand agreed 
the contents of the letter; ab pm 2 


with 

the voice of the perfor, 2 and above all 
the extreme. forrow " the father d her confeflion, 
ſhe diſcovered 2. beedefius in every particulur. 2 bav- 


ing wept with tears of joy, It is "— ſays ſhe, 
T heodofeus is ll in being: I ſhall live with comfort, 
and die in peace. 

The letters which. the father ſent ber afterwards are 
yet extapt in the nunnery where ſhe refided ; and are 
often read io the young religious, in order to inſpire 
them with good reſolutions and ſentiments of virtue. 
It ſo happened, that after Confentis had lived about 
ten years in the cloiſter, a violent fever broke out in 
the place, which ſwept away. multitudes and 
among others Theadgfius. Upon hi death-bed he ſent 
his benediction in a very moving manner to Cagffantia; 


who at 22 time was berſelf far pu. ſawe 
* „ that ine lay A the in- 


. 
Ginn Ethel, ing ha 3 14 
pon bs be bad feat her — ER 


his laſt moments, Conflagpyia reccaved i with — 
Aud now, ſays ſhe, if I do not alk, any thing im 
Wy 


as Theodefous. * 
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farther than che grave. What I aſk is, I hope, no do- 
lation of it.—She died ſoon after, and was —_— 
— ww hr bro eee 
Their tombs are ſtill to be ſeen, with a ſhort Latin 
inſcription over them to the following purpoſe : 

Here ye the bodies of father Francis and ſiſter Con- 
france. They were lovely in their lives, and in their 
deaths they were mot divided. . 


F 
On Occonomy., [Spedctator, No. 114.1 
ECONOMY in our affairs has the ſame ef- 

fe&t upon our fortunes which good breeding has 

upon our converſations. There is a pretending beha- 
viour in both caſes, which, inftead of making men 
renders them both miſerable and contempt- 

ible. We had yeſterday at Sir Roger's a ſet of country 
gentlemen, who dined with him: and after dinner the 
glaſs was taken, by thoſe who > gs agen. plentifully. 
Among others I obſerved a perſon of a tolerable good 
aſpect, who ſeemed to be more greedy of liquor than 
. the company, and yet, methought, he did not 
taſte it with delight. As he grew warm, he was ſuſpi- 
cious of every thing that was ſaid; and as he advanced 
towards being fuddled, his humour grew worſe. At 
the ſame time his bitterneſs ſeemed to be rather an in- 


ward diffatisfattion in his own mind, than any diſlike 


he had taken to the company. Upon hearing his name, 
I knew him to be a gentleman of a confiderable fortune 
in this county, but greatly in debt. What gives the 
unhappy man this peeviſhneſs of ſpirit, is, that his 
eſtate is dipped, and is eating out with uſury; end yet 
he has not the Heart to ſell any part of it. His proud 
ſtomach, at the coſt of reftleſs nights, conftant inquie- 
tudes, danger of affronts, and a thouſand namelefs in- 
conveniencies, | this canker in his fortune, 
rather than it ſhall be ſaid he is a man of fewer hun- 
dreds a year than he has been commonly reputed. Thus 
be endures the torment of poverty, to avoid * 


* 
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of being leſs rich. If you go to bis houſe, you fee - 
great plenty; but ſerved in a manner that ſhews it is all 
unnatural, and that the maſter's mind is not at hame, - 
There is a certain waſte and carelefineſs in the air of 
every thing, and the whole appears but a covered indi- - 
gence, a magnificent poverty. That neatneſs and cheer- 
fulneſs, which attends the table of him who lives within 


compaſs, is wanting, and exchanged for a libertine way + 
of ng in all — — | 
is gentleman's con though a very common 

way of management, is as ridiculous as that. officer's. 
would be, who had but few men under his command, 
and ſhould take the charge of an extent of country ra- 
ther than of a ſmall-paſs. To pay for, perſonate, and 
keep in a man's hand, a greater eftate than he really has, - 
is of all others the moſt unpardonable vani muſt 
in the end reduce the man who is guilty o it to diſho-. 
nour- Yet if we look round us in any county of Great 
Britain, we ſhall ſee many in this fatal error; if that 
may be called by fo ſoft a name, which proceeds from 
a falſe ſhame of 8 appearing what really are, when 
the contrary behaviour would in ort time advance 
them to the condition which they — to. . 

Laertes has fifteen hundred pounds a year; which is 6 
mortgaged for ſix thouſand pounds; but it is — — a 
to convince him that if he fold as much as would pay 
off that debt, he would ſave four ſhillings in the pound, ; 
which he gives for the vanity of being the | 
of it. Yet if Laertes did this, be would — 4 
eaſier in his own fortune; but then Tras, a fellow af 
82 who has but twelve hundred a year, would 

equal. Rather than this ſhall be, Zaertes goes 

= wo ln well. born beggars into the world, and every 
— obs 155 eſtate with at leaſt one year's 
rent more by the the birth of a child. | 

Laertes and Irus are neighbours, whoſe way of liviog 
are an abomination. to each other. Irus is. moved by 
the ſear of poverty, ine Wow Laertes of » the ſhame of it. 


near in 
both, and 3 = _ «that to of 
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mand ſo much as is neeeſfary for 


maintaining 
our character, the care 


of ſuperflpitias is a vice no lefs extravagant, than the 


of men ſuitable to 


in the onder 


le& of neceſſaries would have been before. 
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extinguiſh in us all the of pride; and, 
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that expeRation, or convert what he ſhould get above 
it to nobler uſes than his own pleaſures or and — 


This temper of mind would exempt a man from an 


ignorant envy of reſtleſ men above him, and a more 
inexcuſable contempt of happy men below him, This 


would be ſailing by ſome compaſs, living with ſome de- 


fign : but to be eternally bewildered in proſpects of 
future gaiv, and putting on unneceſſary armour apainſt 
improbable blows of foftune,.is & mechanic being which 
has not good ſenſe for its direction, but is carried on 

by à ſort of acquired inſtin& towards things below our 
conſideration and unworthy our eſteem. It is pdſſible 
that the tranquillity I now enjoy at Sir Roger's may 
have created in me this way of thinking, which is ſo 
abſtracted from the common reliſh of the world: but as 
I am now in a pleaſing arbour, ſurrounded with a beau- 
tiful landſcape, I find no inclination ſo ſtrong as to con- 
tinue in theſe manſions, ſo remote from the oſtentatious 
ſcenes of life ; and am at this preſent writing, philoſo- 


pher enough to conclude with Mr. Cowley, 


If Cer ambition did my fancy cheat 

H'ith any wiſh ſo mean as to be great; 

Continue, bead n, ftill from me to remove 
. Thi humble bleſſings of that life I lows, 


RR ASL RS RAS 
On Pride. [Guardian, No. 153.1 


THERE is no paſſion which ſteals into the heart 
more imperceptibly, and covers itſelf under more 
diſguiſes, than pride. For my own part, I think if 
there is any paſſion or vice which I am wholly a ſtranger 
to, it is this; though, at the ſame time, perhaps this 
very jodgment which I form of myſelf, proceeds in ſome 
meaſure from this corrupt principle, | | 
| I have been always wonderfully delighted with that 

ſentence in holy writ, ** Pride was not made for man,” 
There is not indeed any ſingle view of human nature 
under its preſent condition, which is not ſufficient to 


on 
the 
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the-contrary, to ſink the ſoul into the loweſt late of 
humility, and what the ſchool-men call ſelf· annihilation · 
Pride was not made for man, as he is, | | 


1. A ſinfol, 


2. An ignorant, 

3. A miſerable being. 
There is nothing in his underſtanding, in his will, or 
in his preſent condition, that can tempt any conſiderate 
creature to pride or vanity. | 
Theſe three very reaſons why he ſhovld not be proud 


are notwithſtanding the reaſons why he is fo, Were 


not he a finful creature, he would not be ſubject to a 
paſſion which riſes from the depravity of his nature; 
were be not an ignorant creature, he would ſee that he 
has nothing to he proud of; and were not the whole 
ſpecies miſerable, he would not have thoſe wretched ob- 
jects of compariſon before his eyes, which are the occa- 
ſions of his paſſion, and which make one man value 
himſelf more than another. | 
A wiſe man will be contented that his glory be de- 
ferred till ſuch time as he ſhall be truly glorified ; when 
his underſtanding ſhall be cleared, his will reQified, 
and his happineſs aſſured ; or, in other words, when 
he ſhall be neither ſinſul, nor ignorant, nor miſerable. 
If there be any thing which makes human nature ap- 
pear ridiculous to beings of ſuperior faculties, it muſt be 
pride. They know ſo well the vanity of thoſe imagi- 
nary perfections that ſwell the heart of man, and of thoſe 
little ſupernumerary advantages, whether in birth, for- 


tune, or title, which one man enjoys above another, that 
it muſt certainly very much aſtoniſh, if it does not very 


mech divert them, when they ſee a mortal puffed up, 
and valuing himſelf above his neighbours on any of theſe 
accounts, at the ſame time that he is obnoxious to all 
the common calamities of the ſpecies. | 

To ſet this thought in its true light, we will fancy, 


if you pleaſe, that yonder mole hill is inhabited by 


reaſonable creatures, and that every piſmire (his ſhape 
and way of life only e>cepted) is encowed with human 
paſſions, How ſhould we ſmile to hear one give us an 
account of the Fog” diſtinctions, and titles that 

„ xeign 


— 
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reign among them? Obſerve how the whole ſwarm di- 
vide and make way for the piſmire that paſſes through 
them! you muſt underſtand he is an emmet of quality, 
and has better blood in his veins than any piſmire in 
the molehill. Don't you ſee how ſenſible he is of it, 
how ſlow he marches forward, how the whole rabble 
of ants keep their diſtance? Here you may obſerve one 
placed upon a little eminence, and looking down on a 
long row of labourers. He is the richeſt inſect on this 
fide the hillock, he has a Walk of half a yard in length 


and aquarter of an inch in breadth, he keeps an hundred 


menial ſervants, and has at leaſt fifteen barley-corns in 
his granary, He is now chiding and beſlaving the em- 
met that lands before him, and who, for all that we 
can diſcover, is as good an emmet as himſelf, 3 

But here comes an inſe& of figure! Don't you take 
notice of a little white ſtraw that he carries in his mouth? 
That ſtraw, you muſt underſland, he would not part 
with for the longeſt track about the mole-hill: did you 
but know what he has undergone to purchaſe it! See 
how the ants of all qualities and conditions ſwarm about 
him. Should this ſtraw drop out of his mouth, you 
would ſee all this numerous circle of attendagts follow 


the next that took it up, and leave the diſcarded inſe d, 


or run over his back to come at his ſ.ccefior, 1 
If now you have a mind to ſee all the ladies of che 
mole-hill, obſerve firſt the piſmire that liſtens to the 
emmet on her leſt-hand, at the ſame time that ſhe ſeems 
to turn away her head from him. He tells this poor 
inſe& that ſhe is à goddeſs, that her eyes are brighter 
than the ſun, that life aad death are at her diſpoſal. 


She believes him, and gives herſelf a thouſand little airs 


upon it, Mark the vanity of the piſmire on your left 
hand. She can ſcarce crawl with age; but you muſt 
know ſhe values herſelf upon her birth; and if you 
mind, ſpurns at every one that comes within her reach. 
The little nimble coquette that is running along by the 
fide of her, is a wit. She has broke many a piſmire's 
heart. Do but obſerve what a drove of lovers are rune 

ning after hne. „ 
We will here finiſh this imaginary ſcene; but firſt of 
M2 110 
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all, to draw the parallel cloſer, will ſappoſe, if 
pleaſe, that death comes down upon the — in 
the ſhape of a cock-ſparrow, who picks up, without 
diſtinction, the piſmire of quality and bis flatterers, the 
Pifmire of ſubſtance and his day-labourers, the white- 
ſtraw officer and his fycophants, with all the goddeſſes, 
_ wits, and beauties of the mole - bill. | 
May we not imagine that beings of ſuperior na 
and perfections regard all the inſtances of pride and 
"vanity, among our own ſpecies, in the ſame kind of 
view when they take a ſurvey of thoſe who inhabit the 
earth; or, in the language of an ingenious Frexch poet, 
of thoſe piſmires that people this heap of dirt, which 
| human vanity has divided into climates and regions. 


Ar allegorical Letter from T 0-D av. 
[Adventurer, No. 11.] 


To. the ADvenTURER:;.,.. 


SIR, _ 3 

T is the fate of all who do not live in neceſſary or 
accidental obſcurity, who neither yok undiſtin- 
guiſhed through the vale of poverty, nor hide themſelves 
in the groves of ſolitade, to have a numerous acquaint- 

ance and few friends, : 5 
An 2equaintance is a being who meets us with a ſmile 
and a ſalute, who tells us in the ſame breath that he is 
lad and forry for the moſt trivial good and ill that be- 
Ils us, and yet who turns from us without regret, who 
ſcarce wiſhes to ſee us again, who forſakes us in hope- 
leſs ſickneſs and adverſity, and when we die remembers 
us no more. A friend is he with whom our intereſt is 
united, upon whoſe participation all our pleaſures de- 
pend; who ſoeths us in the freifulneſs of diſeaſe, and 
chears us in the gloom of a priion ; to whom, when we 
die, even our remains are ſacred, who follows them 
with tears to the grave, and preſerves our image in his 
heart, A friend our calamities may prieve, and our 
c wants 
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wants. may impoveriſh, but & only can offend and 
— — ae. Ivit — aſtoniſhing that 
a friend ſhould ever be alienated or offended ? and can 
there be a r inſtance of the folly and caprice of 
mankind, than their withholding from thoſe upon whom 
their happineſs is confeſſed to depend, that civility 
which they laviſh upon others, without hope of any 


b or reward than a trivial and momentary gratification 
0 


their vanity, by an echo of their compliments and a 
return of their obeyſance? . | 

Of this caprice there are none who have more cauſe 
to complain than myſelf. That I am a perſon of ſome 
importance has never yet been diſpated : I am allowed 
to have great power to pleaſe and to inſtruct: I always 
contribute to the felicity of thoſe by whom I am well 
treated; and I muſt confeſs, that I am never abuſed, 


without leaving marks of my reſentment behind me. 


I am generally regarded ab a friend; and there are 
few who could think of parting with me for the laſt 
time, without the utmoſt regret, ſolicitude, and reluc- 
tance. 1 know, wherever I come, that I have been the 
object of defire aud hope; and that the pleaſure which 


I am expected to diffuſe, has, like all others, been en- 


joyed by anticipation. By the young and gay, thoſe 
ho are entering the world either as ny Fora of buſineſs 
or pleaſure, I am frequently deſired with ſuch impa- 
tience, that although every moment brings on wrinkles 
and decrepitude with irreſiſtible rapidity, that they will 
be willing that the time of my abſence ſhould be annihi- 
lated, and the approach of wrinkles and decrepitude 
rendered yet more precipitate, There cannot ſurely be 
ſtronger. evidence this of my influence upon their 
happineſs, or of their affection for me: and yet the 
tranſport with which I am at firſt received quickly ſub- 


ſides; they appear to grow weary of my company, 


they w again ſhorten life to haſten the hour of my 
departure, and they reflect upon the length of my viſit 
with regret. „ „ 
To the aged I confeſs I am not able to procure equal 
advantages, and yet there are ſome of theſe who have 
been remarkable for their virtue, among whom I expe- 
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rience more conſtant reciprocations of friendſhip. I 
never heard that they expreſſed any impatient expecta- 
tion of me when abſent, nor do they receive me with 
Tapture when I come; but while I ſtay they treat me 
with complacency and good humour ; and in proportion 
as their firſt addieſfs is leſs violent, the whole tenour of 
their conduct is more equal: they ſuffer me to leave 
them in an evening without importunity to prolong my 
viſit, and think of my departure with indifference. 
| You will, perhaps, imagine, that I am diſtinguiſhed | 
dy ſome ſtrange ſingularity, of which the uncommon 
treatment that I receive is a conſequence. As few can 
judge with impartiality of their own character, none ate 
believed merely upon their own evidence who affirm it 
to be good: I will, therefore, deſcribe to you the man- 
ner in which I am received by perſons of very different 
flations, capacities, and employments. The facts ſhall 
be exhibited without falſe colouring ; 1 will neither ſup- 
preſs, ſoften, nor exaggerate any circumſtance, by which 
the natural and genuine ſtate of theſe facts may he diſ- 
covered, and I know that your ſagacity will do me juſtice. 

In ſummer I riſe very early; and the firſt perſon that 
J fee is a peaſant at his work, who generally regards me 
with a ſmile, though he ſeldom participates of my 
bounty. His labour is ſcarce ever ſuſpended while I am 
with him; yet he always talks of me with complacency, 
ard never treats me with negle& or indecbrum, except 
perhaps on a holiday, when he has been tippling : and 
this I caneaſily overlook, though he commonly receives 
a hint of his fault the next morning, that he may be 
the more upon his guard for the future. 
But though in the country | have reaſon to be beſt 
ſatisfied with the behaviour of thoſe whom I firſt ſee, 
yet in my early walks in town I am almoſt ſure to be 
inſulted. As ſoon as the wretch, who has paſſed the 
night at a tavern, or a gaming-table, perceives me at 
a diſtance, he begins to mutter curſes againſt me, though 
he knows they will be fulfilled upon himſelf, and is im- 
patient till he can bar his door and hide himſelf in bed. 

I have one ſiſter, and though her complexion is very 
dark, yet ſhe is not without her charms: ſhe is, 1 I 
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feſs, ſaid to look beſt by candlelight, in her jewels, and 
at a public place, where the ſplendor of her dreſs and 
the multiplicity of other objects prevent too minute an 
examination of her perſon, Some good judges have 
fancied, though perhaps a little whimfically, that there 
is ſome:hing inexpreflibly pleaſing in her by moonlight, 
a kind of placid eaſe, a gentle languor which ſoftens her 
features, and gives new grace to her manner; they ſay 
too, that ſhe is beſt diſpoſed to be agreeable company 
in a walk, under the chequered ſhade of a grove, along 
2 = banks of a river, or upon the ſandy beach by 
e ſea, 
My ſiſter's principles in many particulars differ from 
mine ; but there has been always ſuch a harmony be- 
tween us, that ſhe ſeldom ſmiles upon thoſe who have 
ſuffered me td paſs with a contemptuous negligence ; 
much leſs does ſhe uſe her influence, which is very great, 
to procure any advantage for thoſe who drive me from 
their preſence with outrage and abuſe; and yet none 
are more aſſiduous in their addrefles, nor intrude longer 
upon her privacy, than thoſe who are moſt implacably 
my enemies. PN | 
She is generally better received by the poor than the 
rich; and indeed ſhe (ſeldom viſits the indigent and the 
wretched, without bringing ſomething for their relief; 
yet thoſe who are molt ſolicitous to engage her in par- 
ties of pleaſure, and are ſeen longeſt in her company, 
are always ſuſpected of ſome evil deſign. | 
You will, perhaps, think there is ſomething enigma- | 
tical in all this; and leſt you ſhould not yet be able to 
diſcover my true character ſufficiently to engage you in 
my intereſt, I will give you a ſhort hiſtory 1 the inci- 
_ that have happened to me during the laſt eight 
ours. | : 5 
It is now four o'clock in the afternoon : about ſeven 
Troſe; ſoon after, as I was walking by the dial in Co- 
vent Garden, | was perceived by a man well dreſſed, 
who appeared to have been fleeping under one of the 
ſheds, and whom a watchman had juſt told that I was 
approaching: after attempting to ſwear ſeveral oaths, 
and ſtaggering ras > 8 
\ M 4 nat, 
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hat, and inſulted me direQly, by telling the watchman 
as well as he could, that he had fat in company with 
my fiſter till he became too drunk to find his way home, 
which nevertheleſs he had attempted ; and that be hated 
the fight of me as he hated the devil: he then deſired 
that a coach or a chair might be immediately called to 
carry him from my preſence. | 4 
About nine, I viſited a young lady who could not 
ſee me, becauſe ſhe was but juſt returned from a rout. 
I went next to a ſtudent in the Temple, who received me 
with great joy ; but told me, that he was going te dine 
with a gentleman, whoſe daughter he had long courted, 
and who at length, by the interpoſition of friends, had 
been perſuaded to conſent to the match, though ſeveral 
others had offered a larger ſettlement, From this inter- 
view I had no defire to detain him ; and about twelve I 
found a young prodigal, to whom I had afforded many 
— of ſelicity, which he neglected to improve; 
and whom I had ſcarce ever left without having con- 
vinced him, that he was waſting life in the ſearch of 
pleaſure which he could never find: he looked upon 
me with a countenance full of ſaſpicion, dread, and per- 
plexity, and ſeemed to wiſh that I had delayed my viſit 
or been excluded by his ſervapt ; imagining, as I have 
ſince heard, that a bailiff was behind me. After dioner, 
I 2gain met my friend the ſtudent 3 but he who had ſo 
lately received me with extaſy, now legred at me with 
a fullen diſcontent, and-.if it had been in big power 
would have deſtroyed me, for no other reaſon than. 
becauſe the old gentleman whom be had viſited had 
changed his mind. : , 
You may, perhaps, be told, that I am myſelf incon- 
ſtant and capricious, that I am never the ſame perſon 
eight and forty hours together, and that no man knows. 
whether at my next viſit I ſhall bring him good or evil: 
but identity of perſon might with equal truth be denied 
of the ApvenTuUREs, and of every other being upon 
earth; for all animal bodies. are in a Rate of perpetysl 
decay and renovation : ſo ridiculous a flander docs nat 
indeed deſerve a ſerious reply: and I believe you are - 
now ready to anſwer every other cavil of C— 
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by convincing the world that it is their own faults if I do 


not always leave them wiſer and better than I find them: 
and whoever has through life continued to become gra- 


dually wiſer and better, has obtained a ſource of divine 


ſelicity, a well of living water, which like the widow 
oil ſhall increaſe as it is-peured out, and which, though 
it was ſupplied by time, eternity ſhall not exhauſt. 

1 hope, Sir, your paper will be a means of procur- 


ing me better treatment ; and that you will yourſelf bo 


ſolicitou s to ſecure the friendſhip ip of 


The Ladies dire&ed in the choice of a buſband. 


[Advent. No. 30.] 


HOUGH T devote this lacubration to the ladies, 

yet there are ſome parts of it which I hope will not 

be wholly uſeleſs to the gentlemen : and, perhaps, both 

may expect to be addrefied upon a ſubject, which to 

both is of equal importance; eſpecially after I have ad- 

mitted the public recommendation of it by my corre 
ſpondent Mr. Tun. 3 : 

It has been univerſally allowed, and with great rea- 

fon, that between perſons who marry there ſhould be 

_ ſome degree of equality, with reſpe& to age and con- 


dition. Thoſe who violate a known truth, deſerve the 


infelicity they incur: I ſhall, therefore, only labour to 
preſerve innocence by detecting error. | 


With the ladies it is a kind of general maxim, that 


„ the beſt huſband is a reformed Rax E;“ a maxim 
which they have probably derived from comedies and: 
novels, in which ſuch a huſband is commonly the re- 


ward of female merit. But the belief of this maxim is 


an inconteſtible proof, that with the true character of a 


Raxe the ladies are wholly unacquainted. They. . 
„ have, indeed, ** heard of a wild young gentleman, 


« who would rake about the town, and take up his 
lodging at a bagnio; who had told many a girl a 
Ba | M 5. < pretty 
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oc „ that was fool enough to believe him: 
68 2A a right to many a child that did not call 
* him father: but that in ſome of theſe frolicks he 
* thought no harm, and for others he had ſufficiently 
« ſuffered. But let the ApvenTurEts be believed, 
theſe are words of dreadful import, and ſhould always 
be thus underſtood, ; 
& To rake about town and lodge at a bagnio, is to 
« affociate with the vileſt and moſt abandoned of hu- 
* man beings; it is to become familiar with blaſp 
«and lewdneſs, and frequently to ſport with the moſt 
e deplorable miſery: to tell pretty ſtories to credulous 
« girls, is to deceive the fimplicity of innocence 
„ cunning and falſhood : to be the father of a name 
* progeny, is to deſert thoſe, whoſe tears only can im- 
« plore the protection to which of all others they have 


* the ſtrongeſt and the tendereſt claim; it is more than 


«© to be a man without affection, it is to be a brute 
& without inftint, To think no harm in ſome of theſe 
« frolics, is tahave worn out all ſenſibility of the dif- 
& ference between right and wrong; and to have ſuf. 
* fered for others, is to have a body contaminated with 
« diſeaſes, which in ſome degree are certainly tranſ- 
©. mitted to poſter ity.” 

It is to be hoped, that the mere exhibition of this 
picture will be ſufficient to deter the ladies from preclud- 
ing happineſs by marrying the original; and from dif- 
couraging virtue, by making vice neceſſary to the cha- 


racter which they prefer. 


But they frequently act upon another principle, which 
though not equally fatal and abſurd, may yet produce 
great inſe licity. 

When the Rake is excluded, it will be generally ſup- 
poſed, that ſuperior intellectual abilities ought always 
to determine the choice. A man of fine ſenſe,” is, 
indeed, a character of great diguity; and the ladies 
have always been adviſed to prefer this to every other, 
as it includes a capacity to beſtow © that refined, ex- 
«4 alted, and permarent felicity, which alone is worthy 
of a rational being. But I think it probable, that 
this advice, however ſpecious, has been often given for 
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no other reaſon, than becauſe to give it flattered the 
vanity of the writer, who fondly believed he was draw-, 
ing his own character, and exciting the envy and ad- 
miration of his readers. This advice, however, the 
ladies univerſally affe& to approve, and probably for a 
ſimilar reaſon ; fince every one imagines, that to hold 
intellectual excellence in high eſtimation, is to demon- 
ſtrate that ſhe poſſeſſes it. 

As he that would perſuade, ſhould be ſcrupulouſly 
careful not to offend, I will not infinuate that there are 
any ladies, by whom the peculiar beauties of an exalted 
underſtanding cannot be diſcerned; and who have not 
therefore a capacity for half the pleaſure which it can 
beſtow. And yet I think there is another excellence 
which is much more eſſential to conjugal felicity, Govp 
NaTuRE. | 
I ͤ know that Goop Na run has, like Socrates, been 
ridiculed in the habit of Fol LY; and that Foi.Ly has 
been dignified by the name of Goop NaTure, Bur 
by Goop Narusz, I do not mean that flexible imbe- 
cility of mind which complies with every requeſt, and 
inclines a man at once to accompany an acquaintance 
to a brothel at the expence of his health, and to keep 
an equipage for a wife at the expence of his eſtate: 
Perſons of this diſpoſition have ſeldom more benevolence 
m_ fortitade, and frequently perpetrate deliberate 
crue tc 0 Rs . 

In 25 Good Narva, there is neither the acri- 
mony of ſpleen, nor the ſullenneſs of malice; it is-nei- 
ther clamourous nor fretful, neither eaſy to be offended; 
nor impatient to revenge; it is à tender ſenſibility, 2 

participation of the pains and pleaſures of Qthers; and. 
is, therefore, a forcible and conſtant motive to com- 
municate happineſs, and alleviate miſery. 

As human nature is, from whatever cauſe, in a ſlate 
of great imperfection, it is ſurely to be deſired, that a 
perion whom it is. moſt ovr intereft to pleaſe, ſhould 
not ſee more of this imperfeQion than we do ourſelves. 

I ſhall, perhaps, be told, that a man of ſenſe can 
« never uſe a woman ill.“ The latter part. of this 
propoſition is a phraſe of very extenſive and various fig= 

NM 6 nikcation:. 


ard to right; and that if pain was never in- 
iced, 
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nification : whether a man of ſenſe can © uſe a woman 
* Hl,” I will not enquire, but I ſhall endeavour to 


ew, that he may make her extremely wretched. 


Perſons of keen penetration and great delicacy of 
ſentiment, as they muſt neceſſarily be more fre wg 


offended than others; ſo as a puniſhment for t 


fence, they can infli& more exquiſite pain, becauſe 
they can wound with more poignant reproach : and by 
him whom Goop NaTvuzs does not reſtrain from re- 
taliating the pain that he feels, the offence, whether 
voluntary or not, will always be thus puniſhed. 
Fo. this 5 is ſuffered with ſilence, confuſion, 
tears; it-is poſſible that the tyrant may relent: but 
this, like the remorſe of a murderer, is too late; the 
dread of incurfing the ſame anguiſh by a like fault, will 


_ ſubſtitute for the ſmile of chearfulneſs, that ſanſhine of 


beauty, the glooms of doubt, ſolicitude, and anxiety : 
the offence will notwithſtanding be again repeated: 
the puniſhment, the diftreſs, and the remorſe, will 
again return; becauſe error is involuntary, and avger 
is not reſtrained, If the reproach is retorted, and 
whether it was deſerved becomes the ſabje& of debate, 


the conſequences are yet more dreadful: after a vain 


attempt to ſhew an aq any. pf which tan no more be 
perceived than ſounds by the deaf, the huſband will be 
ſalted for canſeleſs and capricious diſpleaſure, and the 
wife for folly, perverſeneſs, and obftinacy. In theſe 
circumſtances, what will become of the refined, the 
« exalted, and the permanent felicity, which alone is 
«« worthy of reaſonable beings, and which elevated ge- 
« nius'only can beſtow.” OS 
That this conduct is by a man of ſenſe known to be 
wrong, I am content to allow: but ic muſt alſo be 
granted, that the diſcernment of wrong is not always a 


but when it was known to produce ſalutary 
effects, mankind would be much more happy than they 


are. | 
Goo NaTuas, therefore, if intellectual excellence 
cannot atone for the want of it, muſt — 
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be bigheſt perſong], merit, If, without it, Wisdom is 
not kind; without it, folly muſt be brutal, Let it, 
therefore, be once more repeated, *© The 9 moſt 
« eflential to conjugal felicity, is Gaop Nature,” 
And, ſurely, whatever accidental difference there ma 
happen to be in the conceptions or judgment of a huſ- 
band and wife, if neither can give pain or pleaſure 
without feeling it themſelves, it is eaſy to perceive 
which ſenſation they will concur to produce. 
It may now be expected, that I ſhould give ſome 
general rules, by which the ladies may diicover the diſ- 
poſition of thoſe, by whom: they are addreſſed : but it is 
extremely difficult to detect malevolence amidſt- the aſſi- 
duities of courtſhip, and to diſtinguiſh the man under 
that almoſt inſcrutable diſguiſe, the lover. Goop Na- 
TURE, however, is not indicated by the fulſome fawne 
ing of a perpetual grin, the loud laughter which almoſt 
anticipates the jeſt, or the conſtant echo of every ſen- 
timent ; neither is it ſafe to truſt the appearance of pray 
faſe liberality, or buſy officipaine&, Let it rather be 
remarked, how the lover is affected by incidents, in 
which the lady is not concerned; what is his behaviour 
to his immediate dependants, and whetber they ap- 
proach him with a flaviſh timidity, ar with cbeerfy 
reverence of volantary ſervitude. Is he ever merry at 
the expeace of another; or does he ever attempt thus 
to excite mirch in his wiſtreſs? Does he mention the 
abſent with candor, and behave to thoſe who are pre- 
Err 
ance to circu perhaps a le Ju 
ment may be formed of his character. . 
To conclude with a general remark, Goon NaTuze 
is not of leſs importance to ourſelves than to others. 
The moroſe and petulant ſirſt feel the anguiſh that they 
give; reproach, revilings, and invective, are but the 
overfiowings of their own infelicity, and are conſtantly 
again forced back upon their ſource. Sweetneſs of tem- 
r is not, indeed, an acquired but a natural excely 
ace; and, there ſore, to recommend it to thoſe who 
have it not, may be deemed rather an inſult than ad- 
vice, But let that which in happier natures is inſtinẽt, 
3D 
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in theſe be reaſon ; let them purſue the ſame conduct, 
impelled by a nobler motive. As the ſourneſs of the 
_ inhances the value of the graft, ſo that which on 
its parent plant is Goop Narva, will on a leſs 
kindly ſtock be improved into VI TVE. No action 


by which others receive pleaſure or pain, is indifferent: 


the ſacred rule, Do that to others which ye would 
* that others ſhould do to you,” extends to every deed ; 
and every word ſhall be brought into judgment.” 


Benevolence wreed from the Miſery of Solitude. 
An Eaſtern Story, [Advent. No. 132.] 


ARAZ AN, the merchant of Bagdat, was emi- 
nent throughout all the Eaſt for his avarice and 
his wealth : his origin was obſcure, as that of the ſpark 
which by the collifion of ſteel and adamant is ſtruck out 
of darkneſs ; and the patient labour of perſevering di- 
ligence alone had made him rich. It was remembered, 
that when be was indigent he was thought to be gene- 
Tous ; and he was ſtill acknowledged to be inexorably 
juſt, But whether, in his dealings with men, he dif- 
covered a perfidy which tempted him to put his truſt in 
id, or whether in proportion as he accumulated wealth 
he diſcovered his own importance to increaſe, Carazan 
prized it more as he uſed it leſs: he gradually loſt the 
inclination to do good, as he acquired the power: and 
as the hand of time ſcattered ſnow upon his head, the 
freezing influence extended to his boſom. | 
Zut though the door of Caraxas was never opened 
by hoſpitality, nor his hand by compaſſion, yet ſear 
led him conſtantly to the moſque at the ſtated hours of 
prayer; he performed all the rites of devotion with 
the meſt icrupulous punctuality, and had thrice paid 
his vows at the temple of the PRoPHET. That devo- 
tion which ariſes from Tus Love or GOD, and 
neceſſarily includes TA Love or Max, as it con- 
ned gratitude with beneficence, and exalts that which 
was moral to divine, confers new dignity upon _ 
15 : | n 
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neſs, and is the object not only of affection but reve- 


| rence, On the contrary, the devotion of the ſelfiſh, 


whether it be thought to avert the puniſhment which 
every one wiſhes to be inflicted, or to inſure it by the 
complication of hypocriſy with guilt, never fails ro ex- 
cite indignation and abhorrence. Carazer, therefore, 
when he had locked his door, and turning round with 
a look of circumſpeQive ſuſpicion, proceeded to the 
moſque, was followed by every eye with filent malig- 
nity ; the poor ſuſpended their ſapplication when be 
paſſed by ; and though he was known by every man, 
et no man ſaluted him. | 
Such had long been the life of Carezas, and ſuch 
was the character which he had acquired, when notice 
was given by proclamation, that he was removed to a 
magnificent building in the center of the city, that his 
table ſhould be ſpread for the public, and that the ſtran- 
ger ſhould be welcome to his bed. The multitude ſoon 
ruſhed like a torrent to his door, where they bebeld him 
diſtributing bread to the hungry and apparel to the 
naked, his eye ſoftened with compaſion, and his cheek 
glowing with delight, Every one gazed with aftoniſh- 
ment at the prodigy ; and the murmur of innumerable 
voices increaſing like the ſound of approaching thunder, 
Carazaz beckoned with his hand; attention ſuſpended 
the tumult in a moment, and he thus gratified the curi- 
oſity which had procured him audience. 
To Him who touches the mountains and they ſmoke, 
Tux ALMIGHTY and Ta Mosr Merciyvi, be 


everlaſting honour! He has ordained ſleep to be the 


miniſter of inſtruQion, and his viſions have reproved me 
in the night, As 1 was fitting alone in my Haram, 
with my lamp burning before me, computing the pro- 
duct of my merchandize, and exulting in the increaſe of 
my wealth, I fell into a deep ſleep, and the hand of 
Him who dwells in the third heaven was upon me. I 
beheld the angel of death coming forward like a whirl- 
wind, and he ſmote me before I could deprecate the 
blow. At the ſame moment I felt myſelf lifiedgfrom 
the ground, and tranſported with aſtoniſhing rapidity 
through the regions of the ais. The can wan 
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trated to an atom beneath; and the ſtars glowed round 


pe with a luſtre that obſcured the ſun. The gate of 
Paxabisz was now in fight; and I was intercepted by 


a a ſudden brightneſs which no human eye could behold : 


the irrevocable ſentence was now to be pronounced; my 
day of probation was paſt ; and from. the gvil of my life 
nothing could be taken away, nor could any thing be 
added to the good. When Tiefes that my lot for 
eternity was caſt, which not all the powers of nature 
could reverſe, my confidence totally forſook me; and 
while I ſtaod trembling. and ſilent, covered with con- 
fuſion and chilled with horror, I was thus addreſſed by 
the radiance that famed before me : | 

© CARAZAx, thy worſhip his not been accepted, 
© becauſe it was not prompted by Loves of GOD; ngi- 
« ther can thy righteouſneſs. be rewarded, becauſe it 


* was not produced by Lovs of Man; for thy own 


© ſake only, Laſt thou rendered to every man his due; 
« and thou haſt approached the ALMIGH IV only for. 
« thyſelf. Thou haſt not looked up with gratitude, 


„„ nor round thee with kindneſs. Around: thee, thou 


« haſt, indeed, beheld vice and folly ; but if vice and 


4 folly could juſtify thy parſimony, would they not 


« condemn the bounty of Heaven If not upon the 
4 foohiſh and the vicious, where ſhall the ſag diffaſe 
46 its light, or the clouds diſtil their dew ? where ſhall 
« the lips of the ſpring breathe fragrance, or the hand 
« of autumn diffuſe plenty? Remember, Carazes, that 
« thou baſt ſhut compaſſion from thine. heart, and 
« pr thy treaſures with a hand of iron; thou haſt 
40 lived for thyſelf: and therefore, henceforth, for ever 
« thou ſhalt ſubſiſt alone. From the light of heaven, 
« and from the ſociety of all beings, ſhalt thou be 
« driven, ſolitude ſhall protract the lingering hours of 


* eternity, and darkneſs aggravate the horrors of de- 


« ſpair.” At this moment I was driven by ſome ſecret 
and irreſiſtible power through the glowing ſyſtem of 
creation, and paſſed innumerable worlds in a moment. 
As Iyppproached the verge of nature, I perceived the 
ſhadows of total and boundleſs vacuity. deepen be- 
fore me, a dreadful region of eternal filence, we 
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tude and darkneſs! Unutterable horror ſeized me at the 
proſpe&, and this exclamation burſt from me with all 
the vehemence of deſire: ** O that I had been doomed 
« for ever to the common receptacle of impenitence and 
« gwlt! there ſociety would have alleviated the tor- 
« ment of -deſpair, and the. rage of fire could not have 
« excluded the comfort of light. Or if I had been con · 
« demned to reſide on a comet, that would return but 
* once in.a thouſand years to the regions of light and 
life; the hope of theſe periods, however diſtant, 
% would cheer me ja the dreary interval of cold and 
« darkneſs, and the viciſſitude would divide eternity 
into time.” While this thought paſſed over my 
mind, I loſt fight of the remoteſt ſtar, and the laſt 
glimmering of light was quenched in utter darkneſs, 
The agonies of deſpair every moment increaſed, as every 
moment augmented my diſtance from the laſt habitable 
world. I reflected with intolerable anguiſh, that when ten 
- thouſand thouſand years had carried me beyond the reach 
of all but that Powss whe fills infinitude, I ſhould full 
look forward into an immenſe abyſs of darknoſe, this? 
which I ſhould Gill drive without fagcour and without 
ſociety, farther and father fill, for ever and for ever. 
I then ſtretched out my hands towards the regions of 
exiſtence, with an emotion that awaked me. Thus 
have I been taught to eſtimate ſociety like every 
other bleſſing, by us laſs, My heart is warmed to libe- 
rality ; and 1 am zealqus to communicate the bappineſs 
which I feel, to thoſe from whom it ig derived; for the 
ſociety of ane rech, wham in the pride of proſperity 
I would have ſy from my door, would, in the 
— - itud r — been 
more y prized, Ffvic, or the gema 
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Socrates's Mllegory of the Origin of Love, 
[Tatler, No, 90. 


HE paſſion of love happened to be the ſubject 
of diſcourſe between two or three of us at the 
table of the poets-this evening; and among other ob- 
ſervations, it was remarked, that the ſame ſentiment on 
this occaſion had run through all languages and nations, 
Mammius, who has a very good tafte, fell into a little 
ſort of diſſertation on this occaſion. It is (faid he) re- 
markable, that no paſſion has been treated by all who 
have touched upon it with the ſame bent of deſign but 
this. . The poets, the moraliſts, the painters, in all 
their deſcriptions, allegories, and pictures, have repre- 
ſented it as a ſoft torment, a bitter ſweet, a pleaſin 
Pain, or an agreeable diſtreſs, and have only expr 
the ſame thought in a different manner. 
The joining of pleaſure and pain together in ſuch 
devices, ſeems to me the only pointed thought I ever 
read which is natural; and it muſt have proceeded from 
its being the univerſal ſenſe and rience of mankind, 
that they have all ſpoken of it in the fame manner, I 
have in my own reading remarked an bundred and 
three epigrams, fifty odes, and ninety-one ſentences, 
tending to this ſole purpoſe. 
It is certain, there is no other paſſion which does 
produce ſuch contrary effects in ſo great a degree: but 
this may be ſaid for love, that if you ſtrike it out of the 
ſoul, like would be infipid, and our being but half ani- 
mated. Human nature would fink into deadneſs and 
lethargy, if not quickened with ſome active principle; 
and as for all others, whether ambition, envy, or ava- 
rice, which are apt to poſſeſs the mind in the abſence 
of this paſſion, it muſt be allowed that they have greater 
pains, without the compenſation of ſuch exquiſite plea- 
ſures as thoſe we find in love. The great Hill is to 
heighten the ſatisfactions, and deaden the ſorrows of it, 
which has been the end of many of my labours, and 
mall continue to be fo for the ſervice of the world in 
general, and in particular of the fair ſex, who are al- 
; | ways 
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fawniog, begging, ferenading, delighting to lie * 


ways the beſt or the worſt part of it. It is pity that a 


| pr has in it a capacity of making life 


appy, ſhould not be cultivated to the utmoſt advantage. 
Reaſon, prudence, and good-nature, rightly applied, 
can thoroughly accompliſ this great end, provided 
they have always a real and conſtant love to work upon. 
But this ſabje& I ſhall treat more at large in the hiſtory 
of my married ſiſter, and in the mean time ſhall con- 
elude my reflection on the pains and pleaſures which 
attend this paſſion, with one of the fineſt allegories 
which I think I have ever read. It is invented by the 
divine Plato, and to ſhew the opinion he himſelf had 
of it, aſcribed by him to his admired Socrafes, whom he 
repreſents as diſcourfing with his friends, and giving 
the hiſtory of love in the following manner. | 
At the birth of Beauty (ſays be), there was a great 


feaſt made, and many gueſts invited: among the reſt, 


was the god Plenty, who was the ſon of the goddeſs 


Prudence, and inherited many of his mother's virtues. 


After a full entertainment, he retired into the garden 
of Jupiter, which was hung with a great variety of am- 
brofial fruits, and ſeems to have been a very proper 
retreat for ſuch a gueſt. In the mean time an unhappy 
female called Poverty, having heard of this great feaſt, 
repaired to it in hopes of finding relief. The firſt place 
the lights upon was Jupiter's en, which generally 
ſtands open to people of all conditions. Poverty enters, 
and by chance finds the god Plenty aſleep in it. She 


was immediately fired with his charms, laid herſelf - 
down by his fide, and managed matters ſo well, that 


ſhe conceived a child by him. The world was very 
much in ſuſpence upon the occaſion, and could not 
imagine to themſelves what would be the nature of an 
iofant that was to have its original from two ſuch pa- 
rents, At the laſt, the child appears; and who ſhould 
it be but Love, This infant grew up, and proved in 
all his behaviour, what he really was, a compound of 
Oppoſite beings. As he is the ſon of Plenty (who was 


the offspring of Prudence), he is ſubtle, intriguing, full 


of ſtratagems and devices; as the fon of Poverty, he is 
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inconſiſtency of this paſſion with its felt 
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threſhold, or beneath a window. By the father, he is 
audacious, full of hopes, conſcious of merit, and there- 
fore quick of reſentmeut : by the mother, be is doubt- 
ful, timorous, mean-ſpirited, fearful of offending, and 
abjet in ſubmiſſions. In the ſame hour you may ſee 
him tranſported with raptures, talking of immortal 
pleaſures, and appearing ſatisfied as a god; and im- 


- mediately after, as the mortal mother prevails in his 


compoſition, you behold him pining, languiſhing, de- 

[ have been always wonderfully delighted with fables, 
allezories, and the like inventions, which the politeſt 
and the beſt inſtructors of mankind have always made 
uſe of: they take off from the ſeverity of inſtruQtion, 
and inforce it at the ſame time that they conceal it. 
The ſuppofing Lowe to be conceived immediately after 
the birth of Beauty, the parentage of Plenty, and the 
+ ie naturally 
derived to it, are great maſter-ſtrokes- in. this fehle; 
and if they fell into good hands, might furniſh out a 


more pleaſing cauto than any in Set. 


The Advantages of repreſenti Hanes Natue is it 


FT is not to be imagined, bow great an affect well- 


diſpoſed lights, with proper forms and orders ia 
aſſemblies, have upon ſome tempers. I am ſure I feel 
it in ſo extraordinary a manner, that I cannot ia a day 
or two get out of my imagination any very beautiful or 
diſagreeable impreſſion which I receive on ſuch occa- 
Gong, For this reaſon I frequently look in at the play- 


| bouſe, in order to enlarge my thoughts, and warm my 


wind with ſome new ideas, that. may he ſerviceable to 
me in my lucubrations, _ | 

In this diſpoſition I entered the theatre the other day, 
and placed myſelf in a corner of it, very convenient for 
ſeeing, without being myſelf obſerved. I found the 
audience huſhed in & very deep attention, and did not 


* 
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queſtion but ſome noble tragedy was juſt then in its 
criſis, or that an incident was to be unravelled which 
would determine the fate' of an hero. While 1 was in 
this ſaſpence, expecting every moment to ſee my old 
friend Mr, Betterton appear in all the majeſty of diſtreſs, 
to my unſpeakable amazement, there came up a mon- 
ſter with a face between his feet; and as 1 was look- 
ing on, he raiſed himſelf on one leg in ſuch a perpen- 
dicular poſture, that the other prew in a direct line 
above his head. It afterwards twiſted itſelf into the - 
motions and wreathings of feveral different animals, 
and after great yariety of ſhapes and transformations 
went off the ſtage in the figure of an human creature. 
The admiration, the applauſe, the fatisfaftion of the 
audience, during this ſtrange entertainment, is not to 
be expreſſed. I was very much out of countenance for 
my dear country men, and looked about with ſome ap- 
prehenſion, for fear any foreigner ſhould be preſent. - 
Is it poffible (thought |) that human nature can rejoice 
in its diſgrace, and take pleaſure in ſeeing its own 
figure turned to ridicule, and diſtorted into forms that 
raiſe horror and averſion ? There is ſomething diſin- 
genuous and immoral in the being able to bear ſuch a 
ſight. Men of elegant and noble minds, are ſhocked 
at the ſeeing characters of perſons who deſerve eſteem 
for their virtue, knowledge, or fervices to their country, 
placed in wrong lights, and by miſrepreſentations made 
the ſubject of buffoonery, Such a nice abhorrence is 
net indeed to be found among the vulgar ;- but methinks 
it is wonderful, that thoſe, who have nothing but the 
outward figure to diſtinguiſh them as men, ſhould de- 
light in ſeeing it abuſed, vilified, and diſgraced. 
I muſt confeſs, there is nothing that more me, 
. - that I read in books, or ſee among mankind, -thean 
ſuch paſſages as human nature in its proper 
dignity. As man is a creature made up of different 
extremes, he has fomething in him very great and very 
mean: «ſkilful artift may draw an excellent picture of 
him in —__ views. 2 
antiquity have him on the more . 
They cultivate the natural grandeur of the foul, raiſe 
10 
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in her a generous ambition, feed her with hopes of im 


mortality and perfection, and do all they can to widen 
the partition between the virtuous and the vicious, by 
making the difference betwixt them as great as 

gods and brutes. In ſhort, it is impoſſible to read a 
page in Plate, Tully, and a thouſand other antient 
moraliſts, without being a greater and a better man for 
it. On the contrary, I could never read any of our 
modiſh French authors, or thoſe of our own country, 
who are the imitators and admirers of that trifling 
nation, without being for ſome time out of hnmour 
with myſelf, and at every thing about me, Their bu- 
fineſs is, to depreciate human nature, and conſider it 
under its worſt appearances. They give mean interpre- 
tations and baſe motives to the worthieſt actions; they 
reſolve virtue and vice into conſtitution, In ſhort, 
they endeavour to make no diſtinction between man 
and man, or between the ſpecies of men and that of 
brutes. As an inſtance of this kind of authors, among 
many others; let any one examine the celebrated Roche- 
Faucault, who is the great philoſopher for adminiſtering 
of conſolation to the idle, the envious, and worthleſs 
part of mankind, 

I remember a young gentleman of moderate under. 
ſanding but great vivacity, who by dipping into many 
authors of this nature, bad got a little ſmattering of 
knowledge, juſt enough to make an atheiſt or a free- 
thinker, but not a philoſopher or a man of ſenſe. With 


_ theſe accompliſhments, he went to viſit his father in the 


country, who was a plain, rough, honeſt man, and 
wiſe, though not learned. The fon, who took all op- 
portunities to ſhew his learning, began to eſtabliſh a 
new religion in the family, and to enlarge the narrow- 


| neſs of their country notions ; in which he ſucceeded 


fo well, that he had ſeduced the butler by his table-talk, 
and ſtaggered his eldeſt ſiſter. The old gentleman began 


to be alarmed at the ſchiſms that aroſe among his chil- 


dren, but did not yet believe bis ſon's doctrine to be ſo 
icious as it really was, till one day talking of his 

— the ſon ſaid, he did not queſtion but Tray 

was as immortal as any one of the family; and 1 : 
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heat of the argument told his father, that for his own 


part he expected to die like a dog, Upon which, the 
old man ftarting up in a-very 2 paſſion, cried out, 
Then, firrah, you ſhall live like one; and taking his 
cane in his hand, cudgelled him out of his ſyſtem. This 
had ſo good an effect upon him, that he took up from 
that day, fell to reading good books, and is now a 
| bencher in the Middle Temple. 

I do not mention this cudgelling part of the ſtory 
with a deſign to engage the ſecular arm in matters of 
this nature ; but certainly, if it ever exerts itſelf in af- 
fairs of opinion and ſpeculation, it ought to do it on 
ſuch ſhallow and deſpicable pretenders to knowledge, 
who endeavour to give man dark and uncomfortable 
proſpects of his being, aud deſtroy thoſe 1 
which are the ſupport, happineſs, and glory of all pub- 
lick ſocieties, as well 8s private perſons. 

I think it is one of Pythagoras's golden ſayings, that 
a man ſhould take care above all things to have a due re- 
Jþe2 for himſelf : and it is certain, that this licentious 
fort of authors, who are for depreciating mankind, en- 
deavour to diſappoint and undo what the moſt refined 
ſpirits have been labouring to advance ſince the begin- 
ning of the world. The very defign of dreſs, 'good- 
breeding, outward ornaments and ceremony, were to 
lift up human nature, and ſet it off to advantage. 


Architecture, painting, and ſtatuary, were invented 


with the ſame deſign; as indeed every art and ſcience 
that contributes to the embelliſhment of life, and to the 
wearing off and throwing into ſhades the mean and low 
part of bur nature, Poetry carries on this great end 
more than all the reſt, as may be ſeen in the following 
paſſage, taken out of Sir Fraacis Bacon's Advancement 
of Learning, which gives a true and better account of 
this art than all the volumes that were ever written 
upon it, | - 

« Poetry, eſpecially heroical, ſeems to be raiſed 
6 alto = from a noble. foundation, which makes 
« much for the diguity of man's nature. For ſeeing 
„ this lenſible world is in dignity inferior to the oul 


— — — —— — 
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*« of man, poeſy ſeems to endow human nature with 
% that which hiſtory denies; and to give fatisfaQtion 
% to the mind, with at leaſt the ſhadow of 

« where the ſubſtance cannot be had, For if the mat- 
* ter be thoroughly confidered, ſtrong argument 

«© he drawn 1 that a more ſtately — 
« things, a more perfect order, and a more beautiful 
variety, delights the ſoul of man, than any can 
* be found in nature fince the fall. Wherefore ſeeing 
«© the aQs and events, which are the ſubjets of true 
< hiſtory, are not of that amplitude as to content the 
« mind of man; poeſy is ready at hand to feipn acts 
« more heroical. Becanſe true hiſtory reports Ahe ſuc- 
* ceſſes of bufineſs not proportionable to the merit of 
n virtues and vices, poeſy correct: it, and preſents 
«« events and fortunes according to deſert, and accord- 
4 ing to the law of providence > becauſe true hiſtory, 
« throogh the frequent ſatiety and ſimilitude of whisgs, 
< works a diſtaſte and miſprifion in the mind of man; 
« poeſy cheareth and refrefketh the ſoul, chanting 
«© things rare and various, and full of vicifitudes, 80 
« as poeſy ſerveth and conferreth to deleQation, mag- 
« nanimity, and morality ; and therefore it may ſeem 
6 deſervedly to have ſome participation of diviaeneſs, 
« becauſe it doth raiſe the mind, and exalt the ſpirit with 
s high raptures, by proportioning the ſhews of things 
= to the deſires of the mind, and not ſubmitting the 
mind to things. us reaſon and hiſtory do. And by 
e theſe allurements.and congruities, whereby it che- 
'«« xriſheth the ſoul of man, joined alſo with conſort of 


2 muſick, whereby it may more ſweetly inſinuate itſelf; 


s jt hath won ſuch acceſs, that it hath been in eftima- 


* tion even in rude times, and barbarous nations, when 


« our learning Rood excluded,?? + : | 


But there is nothing which favours and falls in with 
this natural greatneſs and dignity of human nature ſo 


much as religion, which does not only promile the 
entire refinement of the mind, but the glorifying of 
the body, and the immortality bf both, 


The 
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. e of Parry open the Mad." 5 : 
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N ingenĩous and od gentleman, my ancient : 
| ineviow an diſcourſe with me this evening, 
upon the force and efficacy which the-writings of godd 
| Pente ge e af chcir inecilignnt cad; and. 
recommended to me his ſenſe of the matter, throws, to- 
| gether in the following manner, which be defired me to 
communicate to; the youth of Great. Britain-in. * 
ſays z which I ghulſe to de in his uw words, | 
I have always been of opinion. (ſays he) FR virtue. 
bein d bavp.ahe heart of man, when it comes re- 
commended by the powerful charms of poetry. The 
moſt active _—— mind is the imagination: 
toita makes his 2 and by 
this ＋— care to gain it paſſions a 
inclinations — and our reaſon furteuders 
itſelf with pleaſore, in the cad. Thus the whole ſqul 
| | is inſenſibiy betrayed into my. by bribing the fancy 
with beautiful and agreea —— —— _ things, 


| 2 
| and have at the beſt hut a. Wade Edd ad. „ 
| a word, | py Ke | 
; of virtse fo full of flowers, that we; are not ſenſible of, 1 
i the uncalinefs of them, and imagine ourſelves in the, — 
7 midſt of pleaſure, and the moſt bewitching allure- 

ments, at the time we are -making a progreſs in the 


: ſevereſt duties of life. 

All men agree, that li ow poems do of all vi- 
= tings ſooneſt corrupt the : and why ſhould we not 
] 


be — ſaaded, bet the grave and ſeri 
Kod : mances br as Write in the K 01 — 


—— by a kind of divine impulſe, mult be the molt 
\ effectual ves to goodneſs! If therefore I were 
5 bleſſed with a ſon, in order to the forming of his man- 
e nen (which e ay fn). I ſhould be 
1 continually, putting into his hand ſame fine poet. The 


| graceful ſentences, and the manly ſentiments fo fre-- 
n quently to be met with 9 great and ſublime 


\ writer, 
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writer, are, in my judgment, the moſt ornamental and 
valuable furniture that can be for a gentleman's 
head; methioks they ſhew like ſo much rich embroidery 
upon the brain, Let me add to this, that humanity 
and tendemeſs which there can be no true 
greatneſs in the mind), are inſpired by the muſes in ſach 
pathetical language, that all we find in authors, 
towards the rang and improving of j : 
in ny bat cold, or — ory 
There 1s beſides a- certain elevation of ſoul,” 4 ſtate 
„ and a noble turn of virtue, that diſtin- 
from the plain, honeft man; to which 
us. The bold metaphors and ſound- 
the poets, rouze up all our 


guilhes the 


1 fell into — train 'of thinks 
reading a paſſage in a Maſk writ by Milton, where 
brothers are introduced ſeeking after their fiſter, whom 
they had loſt in a dark night and thick wood. One of 
the brothers is a e leſt the wandering virgin 
mould be overpowered with fears through the darkneſs 
and loneneſs of the time and place. Thie gives the 
other occaſion to make the following reflections, which, 
as I read them, made me forget wy apes and renewed 
in me the warm deſires after virtue, ſo natural to un- 
corrupted youth: | 8 | 
1 do not think my fifter ſo to ſeek 995 
Or fo wnprencipled in Virtue's B ' © © 
| And the faut peace that goodneſs BD b rr 
Ai that the fag want of light an a e | © 
(Not being int danger. as 1 truf! beit not) 
- Could ſir the cb ant mood of ber talm thoughts, 
Au put them into miſbrcomrng plight: ' © 
Virtue could fee to do what wirtue would, © 


g this evening, upon 
two 


: 


„ . 


Qt. jeeks to ub et retired ſolitude : * 
je he. | 4 Where, 


7 


happieſt climate does not 


| jected wo him that he e wit 40 prefided 
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Where, with ber beſt nurſe, Contemplation, 
She plumes ber 75 een 
That in the variaus buſtle of refert 
Were all too ruffled, perf an wa 4. 
He that bas i gh ese cher dr, | 
ib center, and | 
LE rin ra 12 
Benighted æualls under the mid-day fax ; 1 5 


. Himfelf is bis own dungeon. 


. 


Praiſe and Blame to be regarded ä 
Things frih eras. = euer, No. g2.] 


Know no manner of ſpeaking fo offenfive as that of 

1 giving — and cloſing it with an exception; w ich 
proceeds (where men do not do it to introduce malice, 

_ make calumny more effeual) from the common 


error of conſidering man as a perfect creature. But if 


we rightly examine things, we ſhall find, that there is 


a ſort of ceconomy in providence, that one ſhall excell 


where another is deſective, in order to make men more 


uſeful to each other, and mix them in fociety.. This 
man having this talent, and that man another, is as 
neceſſary in converſation, as dne proſeſſing one 32 

and another another, is beneficial in commerce. : 


produce all things ; 2 4c 
was ſo ordered, that one part of the carth ſhould want 
the product of another, for uniting mankind in a gene- 
ral corref; . It is t 

fore want of good ſenſe as well as 


Simplicins has & better judgment, but net ſo much wit 


as Latizs; for that theſe have not — other's 
ties, is no more = diminution to either, than if you 
ſhould fay, Sinplicius is not Latin, or Lau not 
Simplicizs, The heathen world had ſo lietle notion that 
perfection was to be expected amongſt men, that among 
them any one quality or endowment in an heroic | 
made a god. Hercales had 3; but it Wes never 


over 
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over wit, and it was never aſked whether he had ſtrength. 
We hear no exceptions againſt the beauty of Minerva, 
or the wiſdom of Vun. Theſe wiſe heathens were 
glad to immortalize any one ſerviceable gift, and over- 
Jook all 'imperfeQions in the perſon who had it: but 
with us cf — otherwiſe, —— —_ many-eminent 
virtues, if - are accom . one apparent 
weakneſs. The-refleting after this manner, a me 
account for the ſtrange delight men take in reading 
lampoons and ſcandal, with which the age abounds, and 
of which I receive frequent complaints. Upon mature 
confideration, I find it is principally for this reaſon, 
chat the worſt of mankind, the libellers, receive ſo 
much encouragement in the world, The low race of 
men take a ſecret pleaſure in finding an eminent cha- 
racer levelled to their condition by a report of its. deſects, 
and keep themſelves in countenance, though they ate 
excelled in a thouſand virtues, if they believe they have 
in common with a great perſon any · one fault. The 
Iibeller falls in -with this humour, and pratifies this 
baſeneſs of temper, which is naturally an enemy to ex- 


traordinary merit. It is from this, that libel and ſatire 


are promiſcuouſly joined together in the nations of the 
vulgar, though the ſatiriſt and libeller differ as much 
3s the. magiſtrate and the murderer, In the confideration 
of — the ſatiriſt never falls upon perſons who 
are not glaringly faulty, and the libeller on none but 
who are conſpicuouſly commendable. Were I to expoſe 
Any vice in a-good or great man, it ſhould certainly be 
by correcting it in ſome ane where that crime was the 
moſt diſtinguiſting part of the character; as pages are 
chaſlized for the admonicion of princes. When it is 
performed otherwiſe, the vicious are kept in credit, by 
placing men of merit in the ſame accuſation. But all 
the paſquils, lampoons and libels, we meet with now 
A days, are a ſort of playing with the four and twenty 
letters; and throwing them into names and characters, 
- without ſenſe, truth or wit. In this caſe, I am in preat 
perplexity to know whom mean, and ſhould be in 

diſtreſs ſcr thoſe they abuſe, if I did not ſee their judg - 
ment and ingenuity in thoſe they commend. + 
| | | E 


- 
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the true way of examining a libel; and when men 
conſider, -that no one man living thinks the better of 
their heroes and patrons for the panegyrick given them, 
none can think themſelves leſſened by their invective. 
The hero or patron in a libel, is but a ſcavenger to 
carry off the dirt, and by that very employment is the 
filthieſt creature in the ſtreet, Dedications and pane- 
gyricks are frequently ridiculous, let them be addreſſed 
where they will; but at the front, or in the body of a 
libel, to commend à man, is ſaying to the perſon a 
plauded, ** My Lord; or Sir, I have pulled down. all 
« men that the reſt of the world think great and ho- 
% nourable, and here is a clear ſtage 3 you may as you 
e pleaſe be valiant or wiſe; you may chooſe to be on 
« the military or civil lift; ſor there is no one brave who 
« commands, or juſt' who has power: You may rule 
« the world now it is empty, which exploded you when 
« it was full: I have knocked out brains of all 
% whom mankind thought good for any thing; and I 
« doubt not, but you will reward that invention, which 
found out the only expedient to make your Jordſhip, 
% or your worſhip, of any conſideration.” _ 
Had I the honour to be in a libel, and had eſcaped 
the approbation of the author, I. ſhould look upon it 
exaRtly in'this manner. But though it is a thing thus 
perfectly indifferem, who is exalted or debaſed in ſach 
performances, yet it is not ſo with relatioũ to the authors 
of them; therefore 1 ſhall, for the good of my country, | 
hereafter take upon me to puniſh theſe wretches. What | 
is already paſſed, may die away according to its nature, 
and continue in its preſent oblivion ; but for the future, 
I ſhall take notice of ſuch enemies to bonour and virtue, | 
and preſerve them to immortal infamy ; their names 1 
ſhall give freſh offence many ages hence, and be deteſted | 
a thouſand years after the commiſfion of their crime. It 
ſhall not avail, that theſe children of infamy publiſh 
their works under feigned names, or under none at all; 
for I am ſo perfectly well acquainted with the ſtyles of 
all my contemporaries, that I ſhall not fail of doing © | 
them juſtice, with their proper names, and at. their | 
— miſcreants enjoy their | 
* Preſent 
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preſent a& of oblivion, and take care how they offend 
hereafter. | | 1 

Bat to avert our eyes from ſuch objects, it is me- 
thinks but requiſite to ſettle our opinion in the caſe of 
praiſe and blame: and I believe, the only true way to 
cure that ſenſibility of reproach, which is a common 
weakneſs with the moſt virtuous men, is to fix their 
regard firmly upon only what is ſtrictly true, in relation 
to their advantage, as well as diminution. For if I 
am pleaſed with commendation which I do not deſerve, 
I ſhall fem the ſame temper be concerned at ſcandal I 
do not deſerve, But he that can think of falſe applauſe 
with as much contempt as falſe detraQtion, will certainly 
be prepared for all adventures, and will become all oc- 
cations, Unreſorved praife can pleaſe only thoſe who 
want merit, and undeſerved reproach frighten only thoſe 
who want fincerity. I have thought of this with ſo much 
attention, that I fancy there can be no other method in 
nature found for the care of that delicacy, which gives 
good men pain under calumny, but placing fatisfaQion 
no where but in a juſt ſenſe of their own integrity, with- 
out regard to the opinion of others, If we have not 
ſuch a foundation as this, there is no help againſt 
ſcandal, but being in obſcurity. which to noble minds 
is not being at all. The truth of it is, this love of 
praiſe dwells moſt in great and heroic ſpirits; and thoſe 
who beſt deſerve tt, have generally the moſt exquiſite 
reliſn of it. Methinks I ſee the renowned Alexander, 
after a painful and laboiious march, amidſt the hests 
of a parched ſoil and a burning chmate, fi:ting ot er 
the head of a fountain, ard aiter a dravght of water 
pronounce that memorable ſaymg, Oh Athenians / how 
much do 1 fuffer that you may {peak well of me? The 
Mthenjans were at that time the learned of the world, 
and their hibels againſt Alexander were written as he was 
a profeſſed enemy of their tate : but how monſtrous 


would foch in vectives have appeared in Macedonians ? 


As love of reputation is a darling paſſion in great 
men, ſo the defence of them in this particular is the 


ould run on ſuch an occaſion (as if a public building 
| 8 — 
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| was on fire) to their relief; and all who ſpread or pub- 
liſh ſuch deteſtable pieces as traduce their merit, ſhould 
be uſed like incendiaries. It is the common cauſe of our 
to ſupport the reputation of thoſe who pre- 
ſerve it apainſt invaders; and every man is attacked ia 
the perſon of that neighbour whodeſerves well of him. 


On the Uſe of Kata, Ah Ep, Perfeus of dif- | 


 ferem Ages and 


STR, | 


| ND more. neceſſary, in oder uo weer 


off any particularities in our behaviour, or to 
root out any perverſeneſs in our opinions, than mixing 
with perſons of ages and occupations different from our 
own. Whoſoever confines himſelf entirely to the ſociety 
of thoſe who are engaged in the ſame purſaiis, and 
whoſe thoughts naturally take the ſame turn with his 
own, acquires a certain ſtiffneſs and pedantry of beha- 


viour, which is ſure to make him difagreeable, except 


in one particular ſet of company. Inſtead of cramping 
the mind by keeping it within ſo narrow a circle, we 
ſhould endeavour to enlarge it by every worthy notion 
and accompliſhment ; and cemper each qualification with 
its oppoſite, as the four elements are compounded in 
our natural frame. | | 

The neceſſity of this free converſation, to open and 
improve the mind, is evident from the conſequences, 
which always follow a neglect of it. The employment 
Dach man is engaged in, wholly engroſſes his attention, 
and tinges the mind with a peculiar dye, which ſhews 
itſelf in all the operations of it, unleſs prevented by 
natural good ſenſe or a liberal education. The phyfi- 
cian, the lawyer, and the tradeſman will appear in com- 
pany, though none of thoſe -occupations are the ſubject 
of diſcourſe ;z and the will grow moroſe and 
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of the world, is owing that narrowneſs of mind, which 


is ſo neceſſary to remove any impreflions, which we may 


every man is ſubject to the inclinations —__ 
. ſeveral ſtages of his exiſtence, as well at 


—— Äw— — oo — — 


4 


If no particular fon has this influence over us, 
ſome darling paſſion or amuſement gives a colour to 
our thoughts and aQions, and makes us odious or at 
leaft ridiculous. Fine ladies, for inſtance, by deſpiſing 
the converſation of ſenfible men, can talk of nothing 
but routs, balls, aſſemblies, birth-day ſuits, and in- 


trigues, and fine 2 for the ſame reaſon, of 
almoſt nothing at all. 


In like manner the ſurious parti- 
zan, who has not been weaned from a mad attachment 
to particular principles, is weak enough to imagine 
every man of a. different way of thinking a fool and 
a ſcoundrel; and the ſectary or zealot deyotes to eternal 
damnation all thoſe, who will not go to heaven in the 
fame road with himſelf, under the guidance of bite 
feld, Wiley, or Count Zinzendorff. To the ſame cauſe 
we owe the rough country ſquire, whoſe ideas are wholly 
bent on guns, dogs, horſes, and game; and who has 
every thing about him of a piece with his diverſions. 
His hall muſt be adorned wich ſtags heads, inftead of 
buſts and ſtatues; and in the room of family pictures, 
you will ſee prints of the moſt famous ſtallions and race- 
horſes : all his doors open and ſhut with foxes feet; and 
even the buttons of his cloaths are impreſſed with the 
ſigures of dogs, foxes, Rags, and horſes, To this ab- 
ſurd practice of cultivating only one ſet of ideas, and 
ſhutting ourſelves out fiom any intercourſe with the reſt 


has infected the converſation of the polite world with 
inſipidity, made rcugbneſs and brutality the charaQter- 
iſtics of a mere country gentleman, and produced the 
moſt ſatal conſequences in politics and religion. 

But if this commerce with the generality of mankind 


be liable to receive from any particular employment er 
darling amuſement, what precautions ought to be uſed, 
in order to remedy the inconveniences naturally brought 
on Ro 7 wha t ages of 93 
chat a will be en in any non, or given 
up to any peculiar kind J but the mind of 


body to 
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chronical diftempers. This, indeed, Mr. Tes, is the 


principal cauſe of my writing to you: for it has oſten 
given me great concern to ſee the preſent diviſion be- 
tween the young and the old ; to obſerve elderly men 
forming themſelves into clubs and ſocieties, that they 

may be more ſecurely ſeparated from youth; and to ſee” 
young men running into diſſipation and debauchery, - 
rather than aſſociate with- age. If each would 
labour to conform to the other, from ſach a coalition 

many advantages would accrue to both. Our youth 
would be inſtructed by the experience of age, add loſe 

much of that levity, which they retain tov long: while 

at the ſame time the wrinkled biow of the aged would 
be ſmoothed by the ſprightly - chearfulneſs of youth: 

by which they might ſupply the want of ſpirits, forget 
the loſs of old-friends, and bear with eaſe all their worldly 
misfortunes, It is remarkable, that thoſe young men 
are the moſt worthy and ſenſible, who have kept up any 
intercourſe with the old; and that thoſe old men are of 
the moſt chearful. and amiable diſpoſition, whd have not 


been aſhamed to converſe with the young, 


I will not pretend to decide, which party is moſt 
blameable in neglecting this neceſſary commerce with 


each other; which, if properly managed, would be at 
once ſo beneficial. and delightful: but it undoubtedly. 
ariſes from à certain ſelfiſhneſs and obſtinacy in both, 


which will not ſuffer them to make a mutual allowance 


for the natural difference of their diſpoſitions. Their 


inclinations are, indeed, as different as their years; 
yet each expects the other to comply, though neither 


will make any advances, How rarely do we ſee the. 


leaſt degree of ſociety preſerved between a father and 
aſon! a ſhocking reflection, when we conſider that 
nature has endeavoured to unite them by parental af- 
fection on one fide, en! filial itude on the other. 
Yet a father and a ſon as ſeldom live together with any 
tolerable harmony, as an huſband and wife; and chiefly 


ſor the ſame reaſon : for though they are both joined 


under the ſame yoke, yet they are each tugging dif- 


ſerent ways. A father might as well expect his ſon to 


de as gouty and infirm as himſelf,” as to have the diſ- 
1 e 8 | poſition 
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If no | eg fon has this influence over us, 
ſome darling paſion or amuſement gives a colour to 
our thoughts and actions, and makes us odious or at 
leaft ridiculous, Fine ladies, for inſtance, by deſpiſing 
the converſation of ſenfible men, can talk of nothing 
but routs, balls, aſſemblies, birth- day ſuits, and in- 
trigues, and fine gentlemen, for the ſame reaſon, of 
almoſt nothing at all. In like manner the furious parti- 
zan, who has not been weaned from a mad attachment 
to particular principles, is weak enough to imagine 
every man of a. different way of thinking a fool and 
a ſcoundrel ; and the ſectary or zealot devotes to eternal 
damnation all thoſe, who wili not go to heaven in the 
ſame road with himſelf, under the guidance of White. 
Feld, Weſley, or Count Zinzendorff. To the ſame cauſe 
we owe the rough country ſquire, whoſe ideas are wholly 
bent on guns, dogs, horſes, and game; and who has 
every thing about him of a piece with his diverſions, 
His hall muſt be adorned wich flags heads, inftead of 
buſts and ſtatues; and in the room of family pictures, 
you will ſee prints of the moſt famous ſtallions and race- 
horſes : all his doors open and ſhut with foxes feet; and 
even the buttons of his cloaths are impreſſed with the 


figures of dogs, foxes, ſtags, and horſes, To this ab- 


ſord practice of cultivating only one ſet of ideas, and 
ſhutting ourſelves out fiom any intercourſe with the reſt 
of the world, is owing that narrowneſs of mind, which 
has infected the converſation of the polite world with 
inſipidity, made rcuzhbneſs and brutality the character - 
iſtics of a mere country gentleman, and produced the 
moſt ſatal conſequences in politics and religion. c 
But if this commerce with the generality of mankind 
is ſo neceſſary to remove any impreſſions, which we may 
be liable to receive from any particular employment er 
darling amuſement, what precautions ought to be uſed, 
in order to remedy the inconveniences naturally brought 
on us by the different ages of life! It is not certain 
that a perſon will be engaged in any profeſſion, or given 
up to any peculiar kind of pleaſure ; but the mind of 
every man is ſubject to the inclinations ariſing from the 


. ſeveral ſtages of his exiſtence, as well as his body to 
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chronical diſtempers. This, indeed, Mr. Tu, is the 
principal cauſe of my writing to you: for it has often. 
given me great concern to ſee the preſent diviſion be- 
tween the young and the old; to obſerve elderly men 

forming themſelves into clubs and ſocieties, that they 

may be more ſecurely ſeparated from youth; and to ſee” 
young men running into diſſipation and debauchery, - | 
rather than aſſociate wick age. If each would 
labour to conform to the other, from ſuch a coalition 
many advantages would accrue to both, Our youth' 
would be inſtructed by the experience of age, and loſe 
much of that levity, which they retain tov long: while 
at the ſame time the wrinkled brow of the aged would 
be ſmoothed by the ſprighuly - chearfulneſs of youth: 

by which they might ſupply the want of ſpirits, forget 
the loſs of old-friends; and bear with eaſe all their worldly 
misfortunes, It is remarkable, that thoſe young men 
are the moſt worthy and ſenſible, who have kept up any 

intercourſe with the old; and that thoſe old men are of 
the moſt chearful. and amiable diſpoſition, who have not 
been aſhamed to converſe with the young, 

I wil not pretend to decide, which party is moſt 
blameable in neglecting this neceſſary commerce with | 
each other; which, if properly managed, would be ar | 
once ſo beneficial. and delightful : but it undoubtedly 
ariſes from a certain ſelfiſhneſs and obſtinacy in both, 
which will not ſuffer them to make a mutual allowance | 
for the natural difference of their diſpoſitions. Their 188 
inclinations are, indeed, as different as their years: 'W 
yet each expects the other to comply, though neither | 
will make any advances, How rarely do we ſee the. 
leaſt degree of- ſociety preſerved between a father and 
aſon! a ſhocking reflection, when we conſider that 
nature has endeavoured to unite them by parental af- 
fetion on one fide, en filial pratitude on the other. 
Yet a father and a ſon as ſeldom live together with any 
tolerable harmony, as an huſband and wife; and chiefly 
ſor the ſame reaſon : for though they are both joined 
under the ſame yoke, yet they are each tugging dif- 
ſerent ways. A father might as well expect his ſon to 
be as gouty and infirm as himſelf, as to have the diſ- 
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poſition which be has contrated from age; and a fon 


might as reaſonably deſire the vigour and vivacity of 


five and twenty, as his own love of gaiety and diver- 
ſions, in his father. It is therefore evident, that a 


mutual endeavour to conform to each other is abſolutely 
requiſite to keep together the cement of natural affec- 
tion, which an untractable ſtubbornneſs ſo frequently 
diſſolves; or at leaſt, if it does not diſturb the affec- 
a it conſtantly deſtroys the ſociety between father 
and ſon, 

This unhappy and unnatural divifion is often the 


ſubject of complaint in perſons of both ages; but is 


ſtill unremedied, becauſe neither reflect on the cauſe 
whence it proceeds, Old men are perpetually com- 
menting on the exireme levity of the times, and blam- 
ing the young, becauſe they do not admire and court 
their company, which, indeed, is no wonder, {ſince 


they generally treat their youthful companions as mere 


children, and expect ſuch a ſlaviſh deference to their 
years, as deſtroys that equality by which chearfulneſs 


and fociety ſubſiſts. Young men do not like to be chid 


by 2 proverb, or reproved by a wrinkle : but though 
they do not chuſe to be correQed by their grave ſeniors 
like ſchool-boys, they would be proud to conſult them 


as friends; which the injudicious ſeverity of old age 


ſeldom will permit, not deigning to indulge them with 
ſo great a degree of freedom and familiarity. Youth, 
on the other — ſhun the company of age, complain- 
ing of the ſmall regard and reſpect paid to them, though 
they often act with ſo little reſerve and ſuch unbecom- 
ing confidence, as not to deſerve it, Suppoſe the old 
were pleaſed with the natural flow of ſpirits and lively 
converſation of youth, ftill ſome reſpect may be chal- 
lenged as due to them; nor ſhould the decency and fo- 
briety of their characters ever be inſulted by any im- 

per or immadeſt converſation. 

1 am an old man myſelf, Mr. Town, and I have an 
only boy, whoſe behaviour to me is unexceptionable : 

rmit me, therefore, to dwell a moment longer on my 
favourite ſubject, and I will conclude, With what 
harmony might all parents and children live together, 
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if the father would ſtrive to ſoften the rigour of ages 
and remember.that his ſon muſt 'naturally poſſeſs thoſe 
qualities, which ever accompany yonth ; and if the ſon 
would in return endeavour to ſuit himſelf to thoſe infir- 
mities, which his father received from pld age ! If they 
would reciprocally ſtudy to be _ to each other, 
the father would inſenſibly ſubſtitute affection in the 
room of authority, and the churliſh ſeverity. and 
peeviſhneſe incident to his years: while the fon would 
curb the unbecoming impetuofity of his youth, cl 
his reluctance to obey, into a conſtant attention to 
and remit much of his extreme gaiety in conformity to 
the gravity of his father. Wherever ſuch a turn of 
mind is encouraged, there muſt be happineſs and agree- 
able ſociety : and the contrary qualities of youth and 
age, thus blended, compoſe the Lareſt cement of-affec- 
tion; as. colours of the moſt oppoſite tints, by a ſxilſul 
mixture, each giving and receiving . certain ſhades, will 
form a picture, the moſt heightened and exquiſite in 
its colouring. I am, Sir, ® | 
FE Your moſt humble Servant, | 

_ JOHN BEVIL 


Letter of Advice ts c Youne Acapanic. 
| | {Connoifſeur, No. 82.] 


Dzamn Sin, | | 
A you are no going to the Univerlity, I would 
not be thought to pay ſo ill a compliment to your 

own natural good ſenſe, as to ſ that you. will not 
(like many young emen of fortune) in ſome mea- 
ſure apply yourſelf to ſtudy : otherwiſe the time you 
ſpend there will be entirely loſt ; for (as Saif? very 
juſtly remarks) all ornamental parts of education are 
better taught in other places. At the ſame une E 
do not mean, that you ſhould commence pedant, and be 
continually poring on a book; fince that will rather 
puzzle, than inform the underſtanding. And though 
I know many fprightly FEE of lively and 
N6. quick 
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quick parts affect to deſpiſe it altogether, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to learn ſomething of Logic; I mean in the 
ſame manner one would learn Fencing—not to attack 
others, but to defend one's ſelf. In.a word, you will 


find it a great unhappineſs when you return hither, if 


you do not bring with you ſome tafte for reading : for 
a mere country gentleman, who can find no ſociety in 
books, will have little elſe to do, beſides following his 
ſports, but to fit, as ſquire of the company, tippling 
among a parcel of idle wretches, whoſe underſtandings 
are nearly on a level with his dogs and horſes. 

It has been an eſtabliſhed maxim, that the world will 
always form an opinion of perſons according to the 
company they are known t6 „In the Univerfity, 
as well as in other places, there are people, whom we 
ought to avoid, as we would the. plague: and as it is 
of the utmoſt conſequence, whether you plunge at 
once into extravagance and debauchery, or fink gradually 
into indolence and ſtupidity, I ſhall point out ſome of 


theſe peſts of ſociety in as few words as poſſible. 


The firſt perſon 1 would caution you againſt, is the 
wretch that takes a delight to turn religion into ridi- 
cole : one who employs that ſpeech, which was given 
him by Gon to celebrate his. praiſe, in queſtioning bis 
being. This, as it is impious in itſelf, is like- 


wiſe the height of ill manners. It is hoped, there are 


but few of them to be met with in a place of ſound doc- 
trine and religious education: but wherever they are, 
they ought to be avoided as much as poſſible; and if 
they will force themſelves into our company, they 
ſhould be uſed with the fame contempt with which they 
have the hardineſs to treat their maker. And this, I 
can aſſure you, may be done ſafely : for I never knew 
any body who pretended to be above the fear of Go, 
but was under the moſt terrible apprehenſions, whenever 
attacked by man. | , 

The next character, whom I would adviſe you to 
ſhun, is the GamesrEs, in ſome reſpects not unlike 
the former. The gaming-table is his ſhrine, and fore 
tune his deity ; nor does he ever ſpeak or think. of any 
other, unleſs by way of blaſphemy, oaths RD 
. ; a 8 When 
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when he has had a bad run at cards or dice. He has 
not the leaſt notion of friendſhip ; but would ruin his 
own brother, if it might be of any advantage to him- 
ſelf. He, indeed, profeſſes himſelf your friend; but 
that is only with a deſign to draw you in: for his trade 
is inconſiſtent with the principles of honour or juſtice, 
without which there nh wy real friendſhip. It ſhould, 
therefore, be the care of every gentleman, not to hold 
any commerce with ſuch people, whoſe acquaintance 
he cannot enjoy, without giving up his eſtate. => 
The next perſon whom we ought to beware of, is 
a Drunkcarp;z one that takes an unaccountable 
pleaſure in ſapping his conſtitution, and drowning his 
underſtanding. He conſtantly goes ſenſeleſs to bed, and 
riſes maukiſh in the morning; nor can he be eaſy in 
body or mind, till he has renewed his doſe, and again 
put himſelf beyond the reach of reflection. I would, 
therefore, entreat you by all means to avoid an habit, 
which will at once ruin your health, and: impair your 
intellets. It is a misfortune, that fociety thou be 
eſteemed dull and inſipid without the aſſiſtance of the 
bottle to enliven it: ſo that a man cannot entirely re- 
frain from his glaſs, if he keeps any company at all. 
But let it be remembered, that-in drinking, as well as 
in talking, we ought always to © keep a watch. over the 
« doors of our lips.” 7 | 
A Lowncss is a creature, that you will often ſee 
lolling in a coffee-houſe, or ſauntering about the ſtreets, 
with great calmneſs, and a moſt inflexible ſtupidity in 
his counteriance,. He takes as much pains as the Sot, 
to fly from his own thoughts; and is at length happily 
arrived at the higheſt pitch . of indolence both in mind 
and body. He would be as inoffenſive as he is dull, 
if it were not that his id!eneſs is contagious; for, like 
the torpedo, he is ſure to benumb and take away all 
ſenſe ot feeling from every one, with whom he hap- 
pens to come in contact. ee | 
It were alſo beſt to forbear the company of a 
WeanGLER, or a perſon of a litigious temper. This 
ſometimes ariſes, not from any great ſhare of ill-nature, 
but from a vain pride of ſhewing one's part: or ſkill in 
ne rr argumen- 
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argumentation, It is frequently obſerved of young 
Academics in particular, that they are very apt imper. 
tinently to engage people in à diſpute, whether they 


will or not, But this is contrery to all the rules of 


od-breeding, and 1s never ptactiſed by any man of 
ſe, that has ſeen much of the world, I have ſome- 
times known a perſon of great ſaucineſs and volubility 
of expreſſion, confuted by the Argumentum Baculinum, 
and both his head and his ſyllogiſm broken at the-ſame 
time, T7 | | 
need not point out to you the profligate Rax E or 
the affected Coxcoms, as perſons from whoſe company 
you can reap no fort of benefit. From the firſt the 
od principles, already inſtiſted into you, will doubt. 
eſs preferve you; and 1 am ſure you have too much 
real ſenſe, not to defpiſe the abſurd fopperies of the 
fatter, Noted Ly«ns are no leſs to be avoided, as the 
common peſts of ſociety. They are often of a miſ- 
chievous diſpoſition, and by their ealumnies and falſe 
ſuggeſtions, take a pleaſure in ſetting the moſt intimate 
friends at variance. But if they only deal in harmleſs 


and improbable lies, their acquaintance muſt frequent- 
hy be out of countenance for them; and if we ſhould 


venture to repeat after them, I am ſure it is the way to 
be out of countenance for ourſelves. . 
But above all, I muſt adviſe you never to ge, at 


leaſt not with any degree of violence, in any Pax Tv. 


Be not tranſported by the clamorous jollity of talking 
patriots beyond the ſober dictates of reaſon and juſtice; 


nor let the inſinuating voice of corruption tempt you to 


barter your integrity and peace of mind for the pakry 


ſatis faction of improving your fortune. If you behave 


with honour and prudence, goo will be regarded and 
courted by ell parties; but if otherwiſe, you will cer- 
tainly be deſpiſed by all. Perhaps, indeed, if you 
ſhould hereafter engage in elections, and ſpend your 
own money to ſupport ancther's cauſe, the perſon, in 
whoſe intereſt you are, may ſhake you by the hand, 
and ſwear you are a very honeſt gentleman : juſt as but- 


chers treag their bull-dogs, who ſpit in their mouths, 


2 _ cap 
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clap them on the back, and Y n halloo them on to be 
toſſed and torn by the horns of their antagoniſt. - | 
After having guarded you againſt the evil influence of 
your own ſex, I cannot conclude without throwing in a 
word or two concerning the Ladies. But that I ma 
not be thought unmannerly to the fair, I ſhall 
over their faults ; only hoping that their excellencies 
will not tempt you to precipitate a match with one 
much your 1 birth and fortune, though en- 
« dowed with every accompliſhment requrũte to make 
the marriage ſtate happy.” in theſe haſty and un- 
equal matches, it ſometimes happens, that motual love 
es way to mutual reproaches, We may perhaps too 
Ine repent of our bargain: and though Repentance be 
an excellent viſiting friend, when ſhe reminds-us of our 
paſt miſcarriages, and preſcribes rules how to avoid them 
for the future, yet ſhe is a moſt troubleſome companion, 
when fixed upon us for life, Sy | 
; | I am, Gear Sir,  _ - 
Your ſincere friend, &c. 
h | H. A. 


EE N 
On TASTE. | [World, No. 67.] 


| To Mr. Firtz-Apan., 

SIR, | | 

LE the faſhionable part of mankind ſet out with 
the ambition of being thought men of 148 E. 

This is the preſent univerſal paſſion :- but the misfor- 
tune is, that like ſportſmen, who loſe their hare, and 
ſtart conies which lead them over warrens, where their 
horſes break their legs, and fling their riders ; ſo in the 
affair of TasTE, we frequently ſce men following ſome 
falſe ſcent, with the ſame ardour that they would have 
purſued the proper object of a chace, and with much 
greater inconveniencies. 

Of all'the various ſubjects that have yet exerciſed the 
geniufſes of modern writers, that of TasTz has appeared 
to be the molt difficult. to treat; becauſe almoſt all of 
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argumentation, It is frequently obſerved of young 
Academics in particular, that they are very apt imper- 
tinently to engage people in a diſpute; whether they 
Will or not, But this is contrery to all the rules of 
2 and is never practiſed by any man of 
ſe, that has ſeen much of the world. I have fome- 
times known a perſon of geent ſaucineſs and volubility 
of expreſſion, confuted by the Argamintum Baculinum, 
and both his head and his {yllegiſm broken at the- ſame 
time. J [£4 B02: 4:4 $7418: 5:1 3 F223 
I need not point out to you the profligate Rax s or 
the affected — as perſons A po company 
you can reap no fort of beneft. From the firſt the 
Re- principles, already inſtiſſed into you, will doubt- 
Jeſs preferve you; and 1 am ſure you have too much 
real ſenſe, not to deſpiſe the abſurd fopperies of the 
latter. Noted Lrans are no leſs to be avoided, as the 
common of ſociety. They are often of a miſ- 
chievous diſpoſition, and by their ealomnies and falſe 
ſuggeſtions, take a pleaſure in ſetting the moſt intimate 
Friends at variance. But if they only deal in harmleſs 
and improbable lies, their acquaintance muſt frequent- 
y be out of countenance for them; and if we d 


venture to repeat after them, I am ſure it is the way to 
be out of conntenance for ourſelves.. 
- But above all, I muſt adviſe you never to , at 


leaſt not with any degree of violence, in any Panty, 
Be not tranſported by the clamorous jollity of talking 
patriots beyond the ſober dictates of reaſon and juſtice; 
nor let the infinuating voice of corruption tempt you to 
barter your integrity and peace of mind for the paltry 
ſatisfaction of improving your ſortune. If you behave 
with honour and prudence, will be regarded and 
courted by all parties; but if otherwiſe, you will cer- 
tainly be de ſpiſed by all. Perhaps, indeed, if you 
ſhoutd hereafter engage in elections, and ſpend your 
own money to ſupport ancther's cauſe, the perſon, in 
whoſe intereſt you are, may 'ſhake you by the hand, 
and ſwear you are a very honeſt gentleman : juſt as but- 
chers tre; their bull-dogs, who ſpit in their — 
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clap chem on the back, and V. n halloo them on to be 
toſſed and torn by the horns of their antagoniſt, -- 
After having guarded you againſt the evil influence of 
your own ſex, I cannot conclude without throwing in a 
word or two concerning the Ladies. But that 

not be thought unmannerly to the fair, I ſhall pals 
over their faults ; only hoping that their excellencies 
will not tempt you to precipitate 'a match with one 
much your inferior in birth and fortune, though en- 
«© dowed with every accompliſhment requifite.to make 
the marriage ſtate happy. in theſe haſty and un- 
equal matches, it ſometimes happens, that motual love 
s way to mutual reproaches, We may perhaps 400 
— of our bargain : and though Repentance be 
an excellent viſiting friend, when ſhe reminds · us of or 

paſt miſcarriages, and preſcribes rules how to avoid them 

for the future, yet ſhe is a moſt troubleſome companion, 
when fixed upon us for life, Sh 3 
Your ſincere friend, & r. 


NN 
Os TASTE. [World, No. 65.] 


To Mr. Firtz-Apan. 
SIR, EE — N | 
A LL the faſhionable part of mankind ſet out with 
| the ambition of being thought men of 148. 
This is the preſent univerſal paſſon: but the misfor- 
tune is, that like ſportſmen, who loſe their hare, and 
ſtart conies which ſead them over warrens, where their 
horſes break their legs, and fling their riders; ſo in the 
affair of TasTE, we frequently ſee men following ſome 
falſe ſcent, with the ſame ardoar that they would have 
purſued the proper object of a chace, and with much 
greater inconveniencies. 
Of all' che various ſubjects that have yet exerciſed the 
geniuſſes of modern writers, that of TasTz has appeared 
to be the moſt difficult. to treat; — all of 


of all others the moſt 
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them have loſt themſelves-in endeavouring to trace its 
ſource, They have generally indeed referred us for h 
origin to the polite and imitative arts; whereas, thoſe 
are rather its offspring than its parents. Perhaps their 
miſtakes in the treating this delicate ſubject may 
have ariſen from the great reſemblance which ras. 
TASTE bears to TRUE, which haſty and inaccurate ob. 
ſervers will find as difficult to diſtinguiſh as to diſcern 


 Pinchbeck's metal from genuine gold at the firſt trankent 


lance. To the end, therefore, that the ideas of our 
e gentlemen maybe ſomewhat more preciſely adjuſted 
upon this important. article, I ſhall venture to aſſert, 
that the firſt thing neceſſary for thoſe who wiſh to ac- 
quire a TRUE: TASTE; is, to prepare their minds by an 
early. purſuit and love of moral order, propriety, and 
all. the rational beauties of a 32 


Tau TasTs, like goo! breeding in behaviour, 
ſeems to be the eaſieſt thing in nature to attain ; but 
yet, where it does not ſpontaneouſly, it is a plant 

ifticult to cultivate. It muſt be 
fown upon. a bed of virgin-ſenfe, and kept perfeQly. 
clean . of every m_— prevent or retard ts 
growth. It was long erroneouſly thought to be an ex- 


otic, but experience has convinced us that it will bear 


the cold of our moſt northern provinces. I could pro- 
duce- inſtances to confirm this aſſertion, from almoit 
every county of Greet. Britain and Ireland. 

The folly is, that every man thinks himſelf capable 
of arriving at perfection in this divine accompliſhment: - 
but nature hath not diſpenſed. her gifts in ſuch profuſion. 
There is but one ſun to illuminate our earth, while the 
ſtars that twinkle with inferior luſtre are innumerable. 
Thus thoſe great geniuſſes that ure the perſect models of 
TRUE TASTE, are extremely. rare, while thouſands 
daily expoſe themſelves. to ruin · and ridicule by vain and 
awkward imitations, h | 

Perhaps to arrive at TA8Tz in one ſingle branch of 
polite refivement, might not be altogether ſo fruitleſs 
an ambition: but the abſurdity is to aim at univerſal 


'TasTE. Now this will beſt appear by obſerving what 
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vumbere miſcarry even iu the moſt conſined purſuit of 
this difficult accompliſhment. One ſeeks this coy mif- 
treſs in books and ſtudy ; others puùrſue her! through 
France, through Traly, nay, through Spain; and after 
all their labours, we have frequently ſeen them ridicu- 
louſly embracing pedantry and foppery, with the rap- 
tures due alone to TasTE. Thus it happens with mary 
deluded travellers in the fields of gallantry, who _ 
fancied familiarities with women of the fiſt rank, who 
names and titles ftrumpets have aſſumed, to deceive the 
vain, the ignorant, and the unwvary, © 

It is thought the Bona Dea of the Romans, was no- 
thing more than the goddeſs of 1437. Ladies alone 
were admitted into her myſteries, The natural indeli- 
cacy indeed of the ſtronger ſex ſeems to countenance 
this opinion; women in general have finer and more 
exquiſite ſenſations than men ; and it is a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the virtues and charms of that moſt 
amiable part of our ſpecies which conſtitutes the moſt 
eſſential quality of a man of TazTE. Who indeed ever 
knew a mere ſoldier, a mere politician, a mere ſcholar, 
to be a man of rs. — 

Were we to erect a temple to TasTe, every SCIENCE 
ſhould furoiſh a pillar, every via rut ſhould there have 
an altar, and the three q Hs ſhould bold the bigh- 
. 

e daily ers to this quali vouring 

to diſplay it in 2 dreſs ond nipage; but 
theſe, alas! can only produce à beau. e ſee others 
ſet up for it amongſt cards and dice; but theſe can 
create nothing better than a gameſter. Others in bro- 
thels, which only form a debauchee. Some have run 
for it at New-market; ſome have drank for it at the 
K*ing's-arms; the former, 10 their great ſurprize, have 
acquired only the title of good jockeys, the. latter of 
jolly Bucks. There are many who aim at it in literary 


ing authors. 


However, chis general purſuit of TasTz bas its uſes: 


thoſe numbers who go in queſt of it, where it is 


—_ Y 
\ 


compoſitions, and gain at moſt tbe character of intrad- 


: 
; 


l 
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to be found, ſerve at leaſt as ſo many marks that teach 
us to avoid ſteering the ſame unſucceſsful courſe. 
The plain truth of the matter is, a houſe filled with 
fine pictures, the fide-board loaded with maſly plate, 
the ſplendid equipage, with all the hey-dukes, pages and 
ſervants that attend it, do not entiile the poſſeſſor to be 
called a man of TasTe: they only bring with them 
either anxiety or contempt to theſe whoſe rank and for- 
tunes are not equal to ſuch oſtentation. I will be bold 
to ſay therefore, notwithſtanding ſome of your readers 
will doubtleſs look upon me as an. unpoliſhed Vandal, 
that the beſt inftance any man can give of his TasTE; > 
zs to ſhew that he has too much delicacy to reliſh any 
thing ſo low and little, as the purchaſe of ſuperflunies 
at another's coſt, or with his own ruin. At leaſt, the 
. Placid fatisfaftion of that man's beart, who prudently 
| bis expences, and confines his defires: within 
the circle of his annual revenue, begets thatwell-ordered 
_ diſpoſition of mind, without which it is impoſlible to 
merit the character of a man of juſt refined TazTE. .. 
Certain it is, that he beſt diſcovers the juſineſs of his 
TASTE, who beſt knows how to purſue and ſecure the 
moſt ſolid and laſting happineſs. Now where ſhall we 
Jook for this, with ſo much probability of finding it, as 
in temperance and tranquillity ef mind, in ſocial and 
_ domeſtic enjoyments? Are nat theſe the firit and (moſt 
eſſential objects of rasr E? Certainly they are: and 
When a man has once acquired theſe, he may, if fortune 
and nature have properly qualified him, launch out into 
a more extenſive compaſs, and diſplay bis genius in a 


larger circle. cn 75 
Bat will be difficult, I fear, to e thoſe young 

men of the preſent generation, are ambitious''of 

eftabliſhing a cha 

it by ſo flow and r 


burryiog 
ridicele, to call back their attention to the 
5s:; to perſuade them to learn to walk, 


aps 
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in architecture, in ning, in equi in dreſs, &c. 
can ſerve no ether — to ditenb their imagina- 
tions, and to give them a general diſtaſte of themſelves, 
and of every thing around them. . 
It is by no means, however, ſurprizing, that this 
character of TasTz ſhould be ſo univerſally ſought after: 
as true 148 E is doubtleſs the highei point of perfec- 
tion, at which human nature, in this her ſtate of frailty, 
can poſſibly arrive. A man endowed with this quality, 
poſſeſſes all his ſenſes in the manner beſt adapted to 
receive the impreſſion of every true pleaſure, which pro- 
vidence has ſcattered with à liberal hand for the 
delight of its creatures, There is nothing intrinſically 
beautiful which does not furniſh him with tual 
delight; as every thing ill-faſhioned and ed 
affects him with diſguſt and abhorrence. That is, in 
a word, the avenues of his mind are open only to thoſe 
enjoyments that bring with them the paſſports of truth 
Philalethes is a man of TasTE, according to the no- 
tion I have here given of that quality. His conduct is 
influenced by ſentiment as well as by principle ; and if 
he were ever ſo ſecure of ſecrecy and impunity, he would 
no more be capable of committing a low or a baſe action, 


than of admitting à vile perfer mance into his nable col- 


lection of painting and fculpture. His juſt taſte of the 
fine arts, and his exquiſite delicacy in moral conduct, 
are but one and the ſame ſenſe, exerting itſelf upon dif- 
ferent. objects; a love of beauty, order and propriety, 
extended to all their various intellectual and vifible ex- 
hibitions. Accordingly, Philaletbes is confittent in 
every part of his character. You ſee the ſame elegant 
and noble ſimplicity, the ſame correct and. judicious 
way of thinking, expreſſed in his dreſs, his equipage, 
his furniture, his gardens, and his actions. 7. 

How different is Micis from Philalethes ! Yet Micis 
would be thought à man of TasTs. But the misſor- 
tune is, he has not a heart for it, I ſay a heart, how- 
ever odd the expreflion may ſound: for as a celebrated 


ancient has defined an orator to be wir bonus dicends n- 


r 
| _ 
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eſſential ingredient to form a good TasTE, When I ſee 
Micio, therefore, diſſipating his bealth and ſtrenpth in 
lewd embraces and midnight revels; when I fee him 
throwing away over-night at the paming table, what he 
mult refaſe the next morning to the juſt clamours of his 
injured tradeſmen ; I am not the leaſt ſurpriſed at his 
trimmed trees, his unnatural terraces, his French: rreil-- 
lage, his Dutch parterres, his Chineſe bells, and bis 
tawdry equi page. 31 
| In fine, though every man cannot arrive at the per- 
fection of this quality, yet it may be neceſſary that he 
ſhould be. ſufficiently inſtructed, not to be deceived in 
his judgment concerning the claim of · it in others. To 
this end the few following queries may be applied with 
ſingular advantage, TI the pretendes to TasT# proud ? 
Is he a coxcomb? Is hea 3 Is he a gameſter ? 
Is he a flanderer ? Is he a-drunkard+- Is he a bad neigh- 
bour ? a ſham patriot ?- or a falſe friend? By this ſhort 
catechiſm every youth, even of the moſt ſlender caps: 
City, may be capable of determining who is noT a man 
of TASTE. Tam, Ec. X wa 


LE RS ia 


Neſte rn? Arey. aan 
Proſperity | Auron [World, No. 84.] 


ROSPERIPY and Adverfity, the daughters of 
Providence, were ſent to the houſe of a-rich Phe» 
xician merchant, named Felaſco, whoſe refidence was 
at Tyre, the capital city of that kingdom. 
' Proſperity, the eldeſt, was beautiful asthe morning, 
and cheerful as the ſpring: but Adverfity-was ſorrowful 
and ill-favoured: „ 
© .-Felaſeo had two ſons, Relix-and Uranie. * 
both bred to commerce, though liberally educated, and 
had lived to from their infancy in the ſtricteſt har- 
mony and friendſhip. But love, before-whom- all the 
aſſe ions of the ſoul are as the traces of a ſhip upon the 


ocean, which remain only for a momenty. threatened in 
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an evil hour to ſet them at variance; for both were 
become enamoured with the beauties of Proſperity. The 
nymph, like one of the daughters of men, gave encou- 
ragement to each by turns; but to avoid a particular 
declaration, ſhe avowed a reſolution never to marry, 
unleſs her ſiſter, from whom ſhe ſaid it was impoſlible for 
her to be long ſeparated, was married at the ſame time. 
Velaſco, who was no ſtranger to the paſſions of his 
ſons, and who dreaded every thing from their violence, 
to prevent conſequences, .obliged them by his authority 
to decide their pretenfions by . each previouſ] | 
ing in a ſolemn oath to marry the nymph that ſhould 
af 18 his ſbare. The lots were accordingly drawn ; 
and Proſperity became the wife of Felix, and Adverfity 
of Uranio. * 
Soon after the celebration of theſe W . Vela 
died, having bequeathed to his eldeſt ſon Felix the houſe 
wherein he dwelt, together with the greateſt part of his 
large fortune and effects. | 
The buſband of Proſperity was ſo tranſported with rhe 
my diſpoſition and enchanting beauties of his brid 
that he clothed her in gold and filver, and adorned her 
with jewels of ineſtimable value. He built a palace for 
her in the woods; he turned rivers into his gardens, * 
and beautiſied their banks with temples and pavilions, 
He entertained at his table the nobles of the land, de- 
lighting their ears with muſic, and their eyes with mag- 
nificence. Bot his kindred he beheld as flrangers, and 
the companions of his youth paſſed by him unregarded. 
His brother alſo became hateful in his fight, and in 
proceſs of time he commanded the doors of his houſe to 
be ſhat againſt him. Ws | 
Bat as the ſtream flows from its channel and loſes 


great men whom he had feaſted 
and made preſents to, but his voice was as the voice of 
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a ſtranger, and they remembered not his face. The 
friends whom he had neglected derided him in their turn, 
his wife alſo inſulted him, and turned her back upon 
him and fled, Yet was his heart fo bewitched with her 
ſorceries, that he purſued her with entreaties, till 
her haſte to abandon him, her maſk fell off, and di 
covered to him a . as 228 and deformed, as be- 
fore it had appea uthful and engaging. DO 
What became of Fim afterwards Audion does not 
relate with certainty. It is believed that he fled into 
Eg ypt, and lived precariouſly on the ſcanty benevolence 
of a few friends, who had not totally deſerted him, and 
that he died in a ſhort time, wretched and in exile. 
Let us now return to Uranio, who, as we have al- 
ready obſerved, had been driven out of doors by his bro- 
ther Felix, Adver/ity, though hateful to his heart, and 
a ſpectre to his eyes, was the conſtant attendant upon his 
ſteps : and to aggravate his ſorrow, he received certain 
intelligence that his richeſt veſſel was taken by a Sardi- 
nian pirate; that another was loſt upon the Lybian 
Syrtes, and, to complete all, that the banker with 
whom the greateſt part of his ready money was entrufted, 
bad deſerted his creditors and retired into Sicily. Col- 
lecting, therefore, the ſmall remains of his fortune, he 
bid adien to Tyre, and, led by Adwverfity through un- 
frequented roads, and foreſts overgrown with thickets, 
he came at laſt to a ſmall village at the foot of a moun- 
tain, Here they took up their abode for ſome time; 
and Adver/ay, in return for all the anxiety he had ſuf- 
fered, ſoſtening the ſeverity of her looks, adminiſtered 
to him the moſt faithful counſel, weaning his heart 
from the immoderate love of earthly things, and teach- 
ing him to revere the Gods, and to place his whole truſt 
— happineſs in their government and protection. She 
woke. his ſoul, made him modeſt and humble, 
taught bim to compaſſionate the diſtreſs of his fellow- 
creatures, and inclived him to relieve them, 
J am ſent, ſaid ſhe, by the Gods to thoſe alone 
«© whom they love: for I not only train them up by my 
.< ſevere diſcipline to future glory, but alio 
% them to receive with a greater reliſn all ſuch mode- 
: 66 rate 
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«« rate enjoyments, as are not inconſiſtent with this 
« probationary ſtate. As the ſpider, when affailed, 
« ſeeks ſheſter in its inmoſt web, ſo the mind which I. 
4 afflict, contrafts its' wandering thoughts, and flies for 
- * ba ppineß to itſelf, It was I who raiſed the charac- 
ters Timolcon to ſo divine a 
guides and examples to 
„ my finiling, but trea- 
ne by 7 thoſe ' whom ſhe 
« never fail to 
« 1 a Doe: hi ter to the bliſs. 
4 ful Habitations of Traxquillity aud Content.” 
Urazio liſtened to hex words with great attention; 
and as he lobked earneftly on her face, the deformity 
of it ſeemed Infenfibly to decreaſe, By gentle degrees 
his averſion to her, abated; and at laſt he gave himſelf 
wholly up to her ' coiinſel and direction. She would 
often repeat to him the wiſe maxim of the philoſopher, 
% That thoſe who want the feweſt thiogs, 
% neareſt to the Gods who want nothing.” She ad- 
moniſhed him to turn his eyes on the many thouſands 
beneath him, inftead of gazing on the few who. live 
in pomp vad ſplender ; and in his addreſſes to the Gode, 
inſtead of aſking for riches and popularity, to pray for 
a virtuous. mind, a. quiet fone, an unblameable life, 
and a death full of good 
Fiuding bir un te 98 tay wee and .more 
poſed and reſigned, though: "neither l 
her face, nor delighted with her ſociety, ſhe at loſt 
addreſſed him in the following, manner, 
„As gold is purged and shed from droſs by the- 
* fire, ſo is Adverfity ſent by Providence to try and 
« improve the virtue of 1 The end obtained, 
my taſk is finiſhed; and I now leave you, to go and 
give an account of my charge Your brother, whoſe 
1 lot was Proſperity, and whole condition you ſo much 
« envied, after having experienced the error of his 
« choice, is at laſt releaſed by death from the moſt 
4 — Ir of lives. Happy has it been for Uranio, 
« that * lot was * whom if he remembers as 
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ficient for the real enjoyments of life, he . 
little farm wh ch he bad bought or that purpoſe, and 
toys = on up ined 9 the 3 of his 
s, Here he employed his time in plantin 
ing, and hufbandry * quelling all difprderly 
nod i forming kis wind b the lefſons of Adwer 9. 
took great delight in a little cell or hermitage in in Ki 
garden, which ſtood under a tuft of trees, 
paſſed with eglantine and honey- ſuckles. Adj Joinize 
fo it was A col "bath, formed by a ſpring iſſuin from 
a rock, and over the door dee 
ters the following inſcription : | 


Benzath this moſi-grown reef; within 12 cell, - | 2 
T'RUTH, LiBERTY, CONT&NT, and 7 
Say. you who dare this bappy place dijdain, 

Hl hai PALACE cas di/play jo fair a train? | — 
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The Value of Life fxed by Hope and Fear. As Eafters 
Story. 1 I Advent. No. 114. 


L MET, the Derwviſe, who watched the ſacred 
lamp in the ſepulchre of the Porr, as he 
one day roſe up from the devotions of the morning, 
which he had performed at the gate of the temple with 
his body turned towards the eaſt and his forehead on the 
earth, ſaw before him a man in ſplendid apparel, at- 
tended by a long retinue, who gazed ſtedfattly at him 
with a look of mournful complacence, and ſeemed de- 
ſirous to ſpeak, but unwilling to offend, | 
The Derwi/e, after a ſhort filence, advanced, and ſa- 
luting him with the calm dignity which independance 
conſers upon humility, requeſted that he would reveal 
his purpoſe, - N | ; 
„% ALueT,” ſaid the ftranger, ** thon ſeeſt before 
« thee a man, whom the hand of proſperity has over- 
„ whelmed with wretchedneſs. Whatever | once de- 
< fired as the means of happineſs, I now poſſeſs ; but I 
« am not yet happy, and therefore I deſpair. I regret 
5 the lapſe of time, becauſe it glides awav without en- 
« joyment; and as I expect nothing in the ſuture but 
t the vanities of the paſt, I do not wiſh that the future 
* ſhould arrive. Yet I tremble left it ſhould be cut off; 
8 « and my heart ſinks when I anticipate the moment in 
. % which eternity ſhall doſe over the vacuity of my life, 
| * like the ſea upon the path of a ſhip, and leave no 
*« traces of my exiſtence more durable than the furrow 
« which remains after the waves have united. If in 
nd the treaſuries of thy wiſdom, there is any precept to 
obtain felicity, vouchſafe it to me: for this purpoſe 
« I am come; a purpoſe which yet I feared to reveal, 
< leſt like all the former it ſhould be diſappointed.” . 
Almet liſtened, with looks of aſtoniſhment and pity, to 
this complaint of a being, in whom reaſon was known 
to be a gs of immortality : but the ſerenity of his 
countenance returned; aud ſtretching out his .d 
towards heaven, Stranger,” ſaid he, the know- 
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Fene of dreadful uniformity, where a barren level is 


s loſt by the wretch who ſecks them in the mine; who 


been made ? 


% Jedpe which I. have received from the Pxor HET, I 
% communicate io thee.” ' | 

As I was fitting one evening at the porch of the tem- 
ple, penſive and alone, mine eye wandered among the 
multitude that was ſcattered before me; and while 1 
remarked the wearineſs and ſolicitude which was vifable 
in every countenance, I was ſuddenly ſtruck with a 
ſenſe of their condition, Wretched mortals, ſaid I, to 
what purpoſe are ye buſy ? If to produce happineſs, by 
whom is it enjoyed? Do the linens of Egypt, and the 
filks of Perfia, beſtow ſelicity on thoſe who wear them, 
equal to the wretchedneſs of yonder ſlaves whom I ſee 
leading the camels that bring them ? Is the fineneſs of 
the texture, or the ſplendor of the tints, regarded with 
delight by thoſe, to whom cuſtom has rendered them 
familiar? Or can the power of habit render others in- 
ſenſible of pain, who live only to traverſe the deſart; a 


bounded only by the horizon; where no change of 
proſpect, or variety of images, relieves the traveller 
from a ſenſe of toil and danger, of whirlwinds which in 
a moment may bury him in the ſand, and of thirſt 
which the wealthy have given half their poſſeſſions to 
allay? Do thoſe on whom hereditary diamonds ſparkle 
with unregarded luſtre, gain ſrom the poſſeſſion, u hat 


lives excluded from the common bounties of nature; 
to whom even the viciſſitude of day and night is not 
known; who ſighs in perpetual darkneſs, and whcſe 
life is one mournful alternative of inſenſibility and la- 
bour ? If thoſe are not happy v ho poſleſ:, in piopor- 
tion as thcſe are wretched who beſtow, how vain a 
dream is the life of man! and if there is indeed ſuch 
differerce in the value of exiſtence, how ſhall we acquit 
of pariiality, the hand by which this difference has 


While my thoughts thus multipli-d, and my. heart 
burged with.n me, I became ſ-ufible of a ſudden 
inflvence from abcve, The ftreets and the crowds of 
A ecca diſappeared ; I found myſelf fitting on the dech- 
vity of a mountain, ard peiceived at my right hand 4 

| angel, 
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angel, whom I knew to be Axoran, the miniſter of re- 
proof, When I ſaw him, 1 was afraid. I caſt mineeye 
upon the ground, and was about to deprecate his anger, 
when he commanded me to be ſilent. Alnet, ſaid 
he, ** thou haſt devoted thy life to meditation, that thy 
“ counſc] might deliver ignorance from the mazes of 
« error, and deter umption from the precipice of 
« guilt; but the book of nature thou haſt read without 
« underſtanding, It is again open before thee; look. 


« up, conſider it, and be wiſe,” 


I looked up, and beheld an incloſure, beautiful as 
the gardens of Paradiſe, but of 2 ſmall extent. 'Thrd? 
the middle there was a green walk ; at the end, a wild 
deſart ; and beyond, impenetrable darkneſs, The walk 
was ſhaded with trees of every kind, that were covered 
at once with bloſſoms and fruit; innumerable birds 
were ſinging in the branches; the graſs was intermin- 
gled with flowers, which impregnated the breeze with 
fragrance, and painted the path with beauty : on one 
fide flowed a gentle tranſparent ſtream, which was juſt 
heard to murmur over the golden ſands that ſparkled at 
the bottom; and on the other were walks and bowers, 
fountains, grottos, and caſcades, which diverſified the 
ſcene with endleſs variety, but did not conceal the 
A | | 
While I was gazing in a. tranſport of delight and 
wonder on this enchanting ſpot, -I perceived a man 
ſtealing along the walk with a thoughtful and deliberate 
pace: his eyes were fixed upon the earth, and his arms 
croſſed on his boſom ; he ſometimes ſtarted, as if a ſud= 
den pang had ſeized him: his countenance expreſſed 
ſolicitude and terror; he looked round with a high, 
and having gazed a moment on the deſart that lay be- 
fore him, he ſeemed as if he wiſhed to ſtop, but was 
impelled forward by ſome inviſible power: his features, 
however, ſoon ſettled again into a calm melancholy; 
his eye was again fixed on the 2 and he went 
on, as before, with apparent reluctance, but without 
emotion, I was ſtruck with this appearance; and turn- 


ing haſtily to the Axpgel, was about to enquire what 
could — A ſuch Eee in a 1 


— 
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with every object that could gratify every ſenſe ; but 
he prevented my requeſt : ** The book of nature,” ſaid 


be, * is befare thee; look vpy, and confider it and be 


4 wiſe.” I looked, and bebeld a valley between two 
mountains that were and barren; on the path 
there was no verdure, the mountains afforded no 
hade ; the ſun burned in the genith, and every ſpring 
was dried up; but the valley terminated in a country 
that was pleaſant and fertile, ſhaded with woods ang 
adorned with buildings. At a ſecond view, I diſco. 
vered a man in this valley, meagre indeed and naked, 
but his countenance was cheerful, and his deportment 
active; he kept his eye fixed upon the country before 
bim, and looked as if he would have run, but that he 
was reſtrained, as the other had been impelled, by 
" ſome ſecret influence; ſometimes, indeed, I perceived 
a ſudden expreſſion of pain, and ſometimes he ſtepped 
ſhort as if his foot was pierced by the-aſperities of the 
way ; but the ſprightlineſs of bis countenance inſtantly 
returned, and he preſſed forward without appearance of 
xepining or complaint. 
I turned again toward the Angel, impatient to en- 
ire from what ſecret ſource happineſs was derived, in 
a ſituation ſo different from that in which it might have 
been expected; hut he again prevented my requeſt: 
4% Ainet, ſaid he, remember what thou baſt ſeen, 
«© and let this memorial be written upon the. tablets of 
« thy heart. Remember, Almet, that the world in 
« which thou art placed, is but the road to another; 
44 and that happineſs depends not upon the path, but 
* the end; the value of this period of thy exiſtence, i 
6 fixed by hope and fear. The wretch who wiſhed to 
44 linger in the garden, who looked round upon its 
« limits with terror, was deſtitute of enjoyment, be- 
* cauſe he was deſtitue of hays, and was perpetually 
« tormented by the dread of loſing that which yet he 
44 did not enjoy: the ſong of the birds had been re- 
| © peated till it was not heard, and the flowers had ſo 


8 often recurred that their beauty was not ſeen : the 


« river glided by unnoticed ; he feared to lift bis 
& gye to the proſpect, leſt 6 
s ci 
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* that circumſcribed it, But he that toiled through 
* the valley was happy, becauſe he Jooked forward 
„with hope. Thus, to the ſojourner upon earth, it 
* js of little moment, whether the path he treads be 
« ſtrewed with flowers or with thorns, if he perceives 
„ himſelf to approach thoſe regions, in compariſon of 


&« which the thorns and the flowers of this wilderneſs 
« loſe their diſtinction, and are both alike impotent to 


« give pleaſure or pain. . | 
«© What then has (ETexnar Wispom vally 
« diſtributed ? That which can make every ftation 
% happy, and without which every ſtation muſt be 
« wretched, is required by Virtue; and Virtue is poſ- 
« ſible to all. Remember, Amer, the viſion which 
thou haſt ſeen; and let my words be written on the 
* tablet of thy heart, that thou mayꝰſt direct the wan- 
« derer to happineſs, and juſtify GOD to men.” 
While the voice of Arora was yet ſounding in my 


ear, the proſpect baniſhed from before me, and I found 


myſelf again fitting at the porch of the temple. The 
ſun was going down, the multitude was retired to reſt, 
and the ſolemn quiet of midnight concurred with the 
reſolution of my doubts to complete the tranquillity of 
my mind, 3 | 


Such, my ſon, was the viſion which the Paorner 
vouchſafed me, not for my ſake only, but for thine. 


Though haft ſonght felicity in 8 things; and, 
therefore, thou art diſappointed. not inſtruction 
be loſt upon thee, as the ſeal of Mabomet in the well of 
Aris: but go thy way, let thy flock cloath the naked, 
and thy table feed the hungry; deliver the poor from 


opprefiion, and let thy converſation be Asovz. Thus 
ſhalt thou, & rejoice in hope,” and look forward to the 


end of life as the conſummation of thy felicity. 


Ant, in whoſe Vreaſt devotion kindled as he 
ſpake, returngd into the temple, and the ſtranger de- 
parted in peace, . - | þ | 
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The Natural Hiſtory of Ants, I Guard. No. 156. 


I one of my papers I ſuppoſed a molebill, inhabited 
by Piſmires or Ants, to be a lively image of the 


will not appear too forced or ſtrained to thoſe who are 
acquainted with the natural hiſtory of theſe little inſects; 
in _ to which I ſhall preſent my reader with the ex- 
tract of a letter upon this curious fabjea, as it was pub- 
liſhed by the members of the French academy, and 
fnce tranſlated into Engliſh. I muſt confeſs I was never 
in my life better entertained than with this narrative, 
which is of undoubted credit and authority. 
In a room next to mine, which had been empty 
« for a long time, there was upon a window a box full 
of earth, two feet deep, and fit to keep flowers in. 
That kind. of parter e had been long uncuhivated ; 
and therefore it was covered with old plaiſter, and a 
great deal of rubbiſh that fell from the top of the 
houſe, and from the walls, which, together with the 
earth, ſormeily imbibed with water, made a kind of 
a dry and barren foil. 'That place lying to 1he South, 
and out of the reach of the wind and rain, befides 
the teig hbon hood of a granary, was a moſt del'ght- 
ful ſpct of ground for Ants; and therefore they had 
made three neſts there, withoot doubt for the ſame 
reaſon that men build cities in fruiiful and conveni - 


? 


ent 2 near ſprings and rivers. 
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* Having a miad to cultivate ſome flowers, I took a 
view of that place, and removed a tulip out of the 
garden into that box z-but caſting my eyes upon the 
Ants, continually taken up with a thoaſand cares, 
very inconſiderable with reſpeQ to us, but of the greateſt 
importance for them, they appeared to me more wor- 
thy of my curioſity than all the flowers in the world. 
I quickly removed the tulip, to be the admirer and 
reltorer of that little commonwealth. This was the 
only thing they wanted ; for their policy and the 
order ob among them, are more ect than 
© thoſe of the wiſeſt republics: . and t _ 
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© have nothing to fear, unleſs a new legiſlator ſhould 
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attempt to change the form of their government, 
I made it my bufineſs to procure them all forts of 
conveniencies. I took ont of the box every thing that 
might be troubleſome to them; and frequently viſited 
my Ants, and ſtudied all their actions. Being uſed 
to go to bed very late, I went to ſee them work in a 
moonſhiny night; and I did frequently get up in the 
night, to take a view of their labours. I always 
found ſome going up and down, and very buſy: one 
would think that they rever ſleep. Every body knows 
that Ants come out of their holes in the day-time, 
and expoſe to the fun the corn, which they keep 
under ground in the night. Thoſe who have ſeen 
ant-hillocks, have eaſily perceived thoſe ſmall heaps 
of corn about their neſts. What ſurpriſed me at firſt 
was, that my Ants never brought out their corn, but 
in the night when the moon did ſhine, and kept it 
under ground in the day-time ; which was contrary 
to what I had ſeen, and ſaw ſtill praQiſed by thoſe 
inſes in other places. I quickly found out the rea- 
ſon of it: there was a pigeon-houſe not far from 
thence: pigeons. and birds would have eaten their 
corn, if they had brought it out in the day-time, 
Tis highly probable they knew it by experience; and 
I frequently found pigeons and birds in that place, 
when [ went to it in a morning. I quickly delivered 
them from thoſe robbers :* 1 frighted the birds away 
with ſome pieces of paper ted to the ead of a firing 
over the window. As for the pigeons, I drove them 
away ſeveral times; and when they perceived that the 
place was more fiequented than before, they never came 
to it again, What is molt admirable, and what I could 
hardly believe, if I did not know it by experience, 
is, that thoſe Ants knew ſome days afier that they 
had nothing to fear, and began to lay out their corn 
in the ſun, However, I perceived they were not fully 
convinced of being out of all danger ; for they durſt 
not bring out their proviſions all at once, but by 
degrees, firſt in a ſmall quantity, and without any 
great order, that they _ quickly carry them away 
| g in 
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in caſe of any mi: fortune, watching, and looking 
cverv way. At laſt, being perſuaded that they had 
rothing to fear, they b:ought out all their corn, al- 
moſt every day, and in good order, and carried it in 
at night. 3 4 
\* Tnere is a ſtraight hole in every Ant's neſt about 
half an inch deep ; and then it goes down floping 
into a. place where they have their magazine, which 
I take to be a different place from that where they 
reſt and eat. For it is highly improbable that an 
Ant, which is a very cleanly inſect, and throws out 
of her neſt all the fmall remains of the corn on which 
ſhe feeds, as I have obſerved a thouſand times, would 
fill up her magazine, and mix her cora with dirt and 
ordure. a 
* The corn, that is laid up by Ants, would ſhoot 
under ground, if thoſe inſects did not take care to 
prevent it, They bite off all the buds before they lay 
it up: and therefore the corn that has lain in their 
reſts will produce nothing. Any one may eaſily 
make this experiment, and even plainly ſee that there 
is no bud in their corn, But though the bud be bit- 
ten off, there remains another inconvenience, that 
coin muſt needs (ſwell and rot under ground; and 
therefore it could be of no uſe for the nouriſhment of 
Ants. Thoſe inſeQs prevent that inconvenience hy 
their labour and induſtry, and contrive the matter ſo, 
that corn will keep as dry in their neſts as in our gra- 
naries. | 
They gather many ſmall particles of dry earth, 
which they bring every day out of their holes, and 
place them round to heat them in the ſun. 
Ant brings a ſmall particle of that earth in her pin- 
cers, Jays it by the hole, and then goes and fetches 
another. Thus, in leſs than a quarter of an hour, 
one may ſee a vaſt number of ſuch ſmall particles of 
dry earth heaped up round the hole. They lay their 
© corn under ground upon that earth, and cover it with 
« the ſame. They perform this work almoſt every day, 
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during the heat of the ſun ; and though the ſun went 
_ ©* from. the window about three or four o'clock in the 
| * afternoon, 
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© afternoon, they did not remove the corn and thetr 
particles of earth, becauſe the ground was very hot, 
till the heat was over. e 3 

© If any one ſhould think that thoſe animals ſhould 


© uſe ſand, or ſmall particles of brick or ſtone, rather 


than take ſo much pains about dry earth; I anſwer, 
that upon ſuch an oecaſion nothing cau be more pro- 
per than earth heated in the ſun. Corn does not keep 


upon ſand: Beſides, a grain of corn that is cut, be- 


« ing deprived of its bud, would be filled with ſmall 


«* ſandy particles that could not eafily come out. To 


© which I add, that ſand eonfiſts of ſuch ſmall particles, 
« that an Ant could not take them up one after an- 
other; and therefore thoſe inſets are ſeldom to be 
« ſeen near rivers, or in a very ſandy ground. 5 

As for the ſmall particles of brick or ſtone, the 


© leaſt moiſtneſs would join them together, and turn 
them into a kind of maſtick, which thoſe inſects could” 


not divide. Thoſe particles flicking together could 
not come out of an Ant's neſt, and would ſpoil its 


« ſymmetry. 


When Ants have brought out thoſe particles of 
earth, they bring out their corn after the fame man- 
ner, and place it round the earth. Thus one may ſee 
© two heaps ſurrounding their hole, one of dry earth, 
and the other of corn; and then they fetch out a re- 
© mainder of dry earth, on which doubtleſs their corn 
« was laid up. 220 5 

Thoſe inſects never go about this work, but when 
the weather is clear, and the ſun very hot. I obſerved, 
that thoſe little animals having one day brought out 


© their corn at eleven o'clock in the forenoon, removed 
tt, againſt their uſual cuſtom, beſore ore in the after» 


© noon: The ſun being very hot, and {ky very clear, I 


could perceive no reaſon for it. But half an bour 


after, the ſky began to be overcaſt, and there fell a 
© (mall rain, which the Ants foreſaw; whereas the 
Milan almanac had foretold there would be no rain 
© upon that day. 8 : 

I have ſaid before, that thoſe Ants which I did fo 


O 5 ret. 


« particularly conſider, fetched their corn out of a gar - 
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© ret. I went very frequently into that garret: There 


© was ſome old corn in it; and becauſe every grain was 


not alike, I obſerved that they choſe the beſt, 


I know, by ſeveral experiments, that thoſe little 


animals take great care to provide themſelves with 


© wheat when they can find it, and always pick out the 
© beſt; but they can make ſhift without it, When 
© they can get no wheat, they take rye, oats, millet, 


and even crumbs of bread; but ſeldom any bariey, 


© unleſs it be in a time of great ſcarcity, and when no- 


thing elſe can be had. 


_ © Being willing to be more particularly informed of 
© their forecaſt and induſtry, I put a ſmall heap of wheat 
6. in a corner of the room, where they kept; and to pre- 
vent their fetching corn out of the garret, I ſhut up 
© the window, and ſtopt all the holes. Though Ants 
< are very knowing, I don't take them to be conjurers; 
and therefore they could not gueſs that I had put ſome 
© com in that room. I perceived for ſeveral days that 
they were very much perplexed, and went a great 
© way to fetch their proviſions. I was not willing for 
* ſome time to make them more eaſy ; for I had a mind 


to know, whether they would at laſt find out the trea- 


© ſure, and ſee it at a great diſtance ; and whether ſmell- 
© ;ing enabled them to know what is good for their nou- 
* riſhment. Thus they were ſome time in great trouble. 
© apd took a great deal of pains: They went up and 
don a great way looking out for ſome grains of corn: 
They were ſometimes diſappointed, and ſometimes 
© they did not like their corn, after many long and 
. painful excurfions. What appeared to me wonder- 
ful, was, that none of them came home without bring- 
© ing ſomething : one brought a grain of wheat, an- 
other a grain of rye or oats, or a particle of dry earth, 
« if ſhe could get nothing elſe. | 

The window upon which thoſe Ants had made their 


© fetthement, looked into a garden, and was two ſtories 
© high. Some went to the further end of the garden, 


© others to the fifth ſtory, in queſt of ſome corn. It 


© was a very bard journey for them, eſpecially when 


* they came home loaded with, a ptetty large grain of 
; ; corn, 
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© corn, which muſt needs be a heavy burden for an Ant, 
and as much as ſhe can bear, The bringing of that 
grain from the middle of the garden to the neſt, took 
up four hours; whereby one may judge of the ſtrength 
* and prodigious labour of thoſe little animals. It ap- 
* pears from thence, that an Ant works as hard as a 
© man, who ſhould carry a very heavy load on his ſhoul- 
© ders almoſt every day for the ſpace of four leagues. 
« 'Tis true, thoſe inſets don't take ſo much pains upon 
© a flat ground: Bat then how great is the hardſhip of 
© a poor Ant, when ſhe carries a grain of corn to the 
* ſecond ſtory, climbing up a wall with her bead down- 
c wards, and ber backiide upwards? None can have a 
true notion of it, unleſs they ſee thoſe little animals 
at work in ſuch a fituation, The frequent ſtops they 
© made in the moſt convenient places, are a plain in- 
s — of w wth yp yen . Some of them were 
© tran perplexed, and. not get to their jour- 
© ney's end. In ſuch a caſe, the Aronoeſ ho or 
© thoſe that are not ſo weary, having carried their corn 
to their neſt, came down again to help them. Some 
are ſo unfortunate as to fall down with their load, 
« when they are almoſt come home: When this hap- 
« pens they ſeldom loſe their corn, but carry it up 
again. | | 

I ſaw one of the ſmalleſt carrying a large grain of 
© wheat with incredible paics : When ſhe came to the 
* box where the neſt was, ſhe made ſo much haſte that 
© ſhe fell down with her load, after a very laborious. 
march: Such an unlucky accident $ould have vexed 
© a philoſopher. I went down, and found her with the 
© ſame corn in her paws: She was ready to climb up 
again. The ſame misfortune happened to her three 
times. Sometimes ſhe fell in the middle of her way, 
and ſometimes higher; but ſhe never let go her hold, 
© and was not diſcouraged.. At laſt her ftrength failed 
© her: She ſtopt; and another Ant helped her to carry 
© her load, which was of the largeſt and fineſt grains 
of wheat that an Ant can carry. It happens ſome- 
times, that a corn ſlips out of their paws, when they 
ue climbing up: They N __ of it again, when 


* they 


, 
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they can find it; otherwiſe they look for another, or 
take ſomething elſe, being aſhamed to return to their 
* neft without bringing ſomething. This I have ex- 
« peritnented, by taking away the grain which they 
| * looked for. All thoſe experiments may eaſily be 
EY made by any one that has patience enough: They do 

x © not require fo great a patience as that of Ants; but 
© few people are capable of it.” | 5 


NL I LOTIONS 
| | The ſame Subject continued, 2 
[Guardian, No. 157.] 


T has been obſerved by writers of morality, that in 
1 order to quicken human induſtry, providence has ſo 
contrived it, that our daily food is not to be procured 
without much pains and labour. The chace of birds 
and beaſts, the ſeveral arts of fiſhing, with all the dif- 
ferent kinds of apriculture, are neceſſary ſcenes of bu- 
fineſs, and give employment to the greateſt part of man- 
kind, If we look into the brute creation, we find ail 
its individuals engaged in a painful and laborious way 
of life, to procure a neceſſary ſubſiſtence for themſelves, 
or thoſe that grow up under them: The preſervation of 
| their being is the. whole buſineſs of it. An idle man 
11 is therefore a kind of monſter in the creation. All na- 
F ture is buſy about him ; every animal he ſees reproaches 
him. Let ſuch mas, who lies as a burden or dead 
weight upon/the ſpecies, and contributes nothing either 
to the riches of the commonwealth, or to the mainte- 
nance of himſelf and family, confider that inſtinct with 
which providence has endowed the Ant, and by which 
is exhibited an example of induſtry to rational crea- 
| tures, This is ſet forth under many ſurpriſing inſtances 
| in the paper of yeſterday, and in the concluſion of that 

narrative, which is as follows: | | 1 
Thus my Ants were forced to make a ſhift for a 
\} © livelihood, when I had fhut up the garret, out of which 
i" © they uſed to fetch their proviſions. At laſt being ſen- 
3 - + ſible that it would be a long time before they could 
oe FED « diſcover 
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« diſcover the ſmall heap of corn, which I had laid up 
« for them, I reſolved to ſhew it to them. 3 

Ia order to know how far their induſtry could reach, 
I contrived an expedient, which had good ſucceſs > 
+ the thing will appear incredible to thoſe, who never 


© confidered, that all animals of the ſame kind, whiet» 


form a ſociety, are more knowing than others. I took 
one of the largeſt Ants, and threw her _= that ſmall 
* heap-of wheat. She was ſo glad to find herſelf at 


© liberty, that ſhe ran away to her neſt, without carrying | 


© off a grain; but ſhe obſerved it: For an hour after 
all my Ants had notice given them of ſuch a provi- 
* fion: and I ſaw moſt of them very bufy in carrying 
away the corn I had laid up in the room, I leave it 


© to you to judge, whether it may not be ſaid, that they 
have a particular way of communicating. their know- 


© ledge to one another; for otherwiſe how could they 
© know, one or two hours after, that there was corn in 
© that place? It was quickly exhauſted; and I put in 
tent of their appetite or prodigious avarice ; for I 
make no doubt but they lay up proviſions again tho 
winter: We read it 'in holy Scripture; a thouſand 
experiments teach us the ſame; and I don't believs 
that any experiment has been made that ſhews the 


contrary. I 

© | have ſaid before, that there were three Ants neſts 
in that box or parterre, which formed, if I may ſay 
' ſo, three different cities, governed by the ſame laws, 
© and obſerving the ſame order, and the ſame cuſtoms, 

However there was this difference, that the inhabi- 
tants of one of thoſe holes ſeemed to be more know- 
ing and induſtrious than their neighbours. The Ants 
of that neſt were diſpoſed in a better order ; their corn 
was finer; they had a greater plenty of proviſions ; 
their neſt was furniſhed with more inhabitants, and 
© they were bigger and ſtronger: It was the principal 
© and the capital neſt, Nay, I obſerved that thoſe 
Ants were diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, and had ſome 
« pre-eminence over them, | | 


Though the box full of earth, where the Ants had 


made their ſettlement, was generally fee from rain; 


« yet 


. 
1 
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more, but in a ſmall quantity, to know the true ex- 
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. « I undertook to make a fourth, and went about it in 
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* = it rained ſometimes upon it, when a certain wind 
© blew. It was a great inconvenience for thoſe inſects: 
Ants are afraid of water: und when they go a great 
© way in queſt of proviſions, and are ſurpriſed by the 
* rain, they ſhelter themſelves under ſome tile, or ſome- 
thing elſe, and don't come out till the rain is over. 
The Ants of the principal neſt found out a wonderful 
expedient to keep out the rain: There was a ſmall 
piece of a flat flate, which they laid over the hole of 
their neſt in the day-time, when they foreſaw it would 
rain, and almoſt every night. Above fifty of thoſe little 
animals, eſpecially the ſtrongeſt, ſurrounded that piece 
of ſlate, and drew it equally in a wonderful order: 
They removed it in the morning; and nothing could 
be more curious than to ſee thoſe little animals abeut 
ſuch a work. They had made the ground uneven about 
their neſt, inſomuch that the ſlate did not lie flat u 
it, but left a free paſſage underneath, The Ants of the 
two other neſts did not ſo well ſucceed in keeping out 
the rain: They laid over their holes ſeveral pietes 
of old and dry plaiſter one upon the other 5 but they 
were ſtill troubled with the rain; and the next da 
took a world of pains to repair the damage. Hence 
it is, that thoſe inſects are ſo frequently to be found 
under tiles, where they ſettle themſelves to avoid the 
rain, Their neſts are at all times covered with thoſe 
tiles, without any incumbrance, and they lay out 
their corn and dry their earth in the ſun about the 
tiles, as one may ſee every day. I took care to cover 
the two Ants neſts that vere troubled with the rain: 
As for the capital neft, there was no need of exerciſ- 
ing my Charity towards It. | 
M. de la Lowbere ſays, in his relation of Siam, that 
© in a certain part of that kingdom, which lies open to 
great inundations, all the Ants make their ſettlements 
upon trees: No Ants neſts are to be ſeen any where 
« elſe. | veed not inſert here what that author ſays 
4 about thoſe inſets : You may ſee his relation. 
lere follows a curious experiment, which I made 
upon the ſame ground, where I had three Ants neſts. 


the 


* 
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© in the following manner. In a corner of a kind of ter- 
© raſs, at a conkiderable diſtance from the box, I found 
© a hole ſwarming with Ants much larger than all_thoſe 


Thad already ſeen; but they were not ſo well provided 


© with corn, nor under ſo good a government, I made 
© a hole in the box like that of an Ant's neſt, and laid, 
© as it were, the foundations of a new City. Afterwards 
I got as many Ants as I could out of the neſt in the 
* terraſs, and put them into a boitle, to give them a 
* new habitation in my box; and becauſe I was afraid 
© they would return to the terraſs, I deſtroyed their old 
* neſt, pouring boiling water into the hole, to kill thoſe 
Ants that remained in it. In the next place, I filled 
the new hole with the Ants that were in the bottle; 
but none of them would flay in it. They went away 
« in leſs than two hours; which made me believe, that it 
Vas impaſſible to make a fourth ſettlement in my box. 

Tao or three days after, going accidentally over 
© the terraſs, I was much ſurpriſed to ſee the Ants neſt 
© which I had deſtroyed very artfully repaired.. I re- 
* ſolved then to deftroy it entirely, and to ſettle thoſe 
Ants in my box. To ſucceed in my deſign, I put 
© ſome gun-powder and brimſlone into their hole, and 
© ſprung a mine; whereby the whole neſt was over- 
© thrown: and then I carried as many Ants as I could 
« get, into the place which I deſigned. for them. It 
* happened to be a very rainy day, and it rained all 
© night; and therefore they remained in the new hole 
all that time. In the morning, when the rain was 
over, moſt of them went away to repair their old ha- 
© bitation;z but finding it impracticable, by reaſon of the 
* ſmell of the powder and brimſtone, which kills them, 
* they came back again, and ſettled in the place I had 
© appointed for them. They quickly gu acquainted 
© with their neighbours, and received from them all 
© manner of aſſiſtance out cf their holes. As for the 
© jinlide of their neſt, none but themſelves were con- 
* cerned in it, according to the inviolable laws eſta- 
* bliſhed among thoſe animals. 

An Ant never goes in:o any other neſt but her own; - 
and if ſhe err it, ſhe would be 
Dos | : © turned 
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© turned out, and ſeverely puniſhed. I have often 
© taken an Ant out of one neſt, to put her into another; 
© but ſhe quickly came out, being warmly purſned by 
© two or three other Ants, I tried the ſame experiment 
© ſeveral times with the ſame Ant; but at laſt the other 
Anti grew impatient, and tore her to pieces. I have 
oſten frighted ſome Ants with my fingers, and pur- 
ſued them as far av another hole, ſtopping all the paſ- 
* ſages to prevent their going to their own neſt. It was 
very natural for them to fly into the next hole: Ma⸗ 
© ny a man would not be fo cautious, and would throw 
© himſelf out of the windows, or into a well, if he were 
« purſued by aſſaſſins. But the Ants I am ſpeaking of, 
© avoided going into any other hole but their own, 
© and rather tried all other ways of making their eſcape, 
© They never fled imo another neſt, but at the laſt ex- 
« tremity ; and ſometimes choſe rather to be taken, as I 
© have often experienced. It is therefore an inviolable 
© cuſtom among thoſe inſects not to go into any other hole 
but their own. They don't exerciſe hoſpitality ; but 
© they are very ready to help one another out of their holes. 
They put down their loads at the entrance of a neigh- 
© bouring neſt; and thoſe that live in it carry them in. 
They keep up a ſort of trade among themſelves ; 
© and it is not true that thoſe inſects are not for lending; 
© I know the contrary: They lend their corn; they 
make exchanges; they are always ready to ſerve one 
© another; and I can aſſure you, that more time and 
« patience would have enabled me to obſerve a thouſand 
© things more curious and wonderful than hat 1 have 
© mentioned, For inſlance, how they lend and recover 
their loans; whether it be in the fame quantity or 
© with uſury ; whether they pay the flrangers that work 
for them, c. I don't think it impoſſible to examine 
all thoſe things; and it. would be a great curiofity to 
© know by what maxims they govern themſelves: Per- 
* haps ſuch a knowledge might be of ſome uſe to us. 
They are never attacked by any enemies in a body, 
© as it is reported of bees: Their only fear proceeds 
© from birds, which ſometimes eat their corn when they 
© lay itout in the fon ; but they keep it under ground, 
© when they are afraid of thieves, It is ſaid that =? 


* 
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birds eat them: but I never ſaw any inſtance of it. 
They are alſo infeſted, by ſmall worms; but they turn 
them out and kill them. I obſerved, that they pu- 
* Diſhed thoſe Ants, which probably had been 


to their duty: Nay, ſometimes they killed them; 


which they did in the following manner: Three or 
* four Ants fell upon one, and pulled her ſeveral ways, 
* until ſhe was torn in pieces. Generally ſpeaking they 
* live very quietly, from whence 1 infer that they bave 
* a very ſevere diſcipline among themſelves, to keep ſo 
good an order; or that they are great lovers of peace, 
if they have no occaſion for any diſcipline. 

Was there ever a greater union in any common- 
wealth! every thing is common among them; which 
is not to be ſeen any where elſe. Bees, of which we 
© are told ſo many wonderful things, have each of them 
© a hole in their hives; their honey is their own ; every 
bee minds her own concerns. The ſame may be ſaid 


of all other animals. They frequently fight, to de- 


pri ve one another of their portion. It is not ſo with 
Ants: They have nothing of their own: A grain of 
corn which an Ant carries home, is depoſited in a 
common ſtock: It is not deſigned for her own uſe, 
© but for the whole community: There is no diſtinction 
between a private and a common intereſt. An Ant 
© never works for herſelf, but for the ſociety. | 

* Whatever misfortune happens to them, their care 


© and induſtry find out a remedy for it; nothing dif- 


© courages them. If you deftroy their nefts, they will 
© be repaired in two days. Any body may eaſily ſee 
_ © how difficult it is to drive them out of their habita- 
tions, without deſtrqying the inhabitants; for as long 


as there are any left, they will maintain their ground.” 


SO Yee Vee Neo VooH Wool Ve 
Learning a proper Ingredient in the Education of a Ne. 
man of Quality or Fortune, [ Guardian, No. 155.) 
1 HAVE often wondered that learning is not thought 
4 3 proper irgredient in the education of a woman of 
quality or fortune, Since they have the ſame —_— 


: 
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able minds as the male part of the ſpecies, why ſhould 
they not be cultivated in the ſame method ? why ſhould 
reaſon be left to itſelf in one of the ſexes, and be diſci- 
plined with ſo much care in the other? 

There are ſome reaſons why learning ſeems more 
adapted to the female world, than to the male. As in 
the firſt place, becauſe they have more ſpare time vpon 
their hands, and lead a more ſedentary life. Their 
employments are of a domeſtic nature, and not like 
thoſe of the other ſex, which are often inconſiſlent with 
ſtuoy and contemplation. The excellent lady, the lady 
Lizard, in the ſpace of one ſummer, furnifhed a gallery 
with chairs and couches of her own and her daughters 
working; and at the ſame time heard all Doctor Tillar. 
Jon's ſermons twice over. It is always the cuſtom for one 


of the young ladies to read, while the othery are at 


work ; ſo that the learning of the family is not at all pre- 
Judicial to its manufactures. I was mightily pleaſed the 
other day to find them all buſy in preſerving ſeveral 
fruits of the ſeaſon, with the Sparkler in the midſt of 
them, reading over © The plurality of world.” It was 


very entertaining to me to ſee them dividing their ſpecu- 


Jations between jellies and ſtars, and making a ſudden 
tranſuton from the ſun io an apricot, or from the Co- 
percican ſyſtem to the figure of a cheeſe · cake. 

A ſecond reaſon why women ſhould apply themſelves 
to uſeful knowledge rather than men, is becauſe they 
have that natural gift of ſpeech in greater perſection. 
Since they have ſo excellent a talent, ſuch a Copia Ver- 
borum, or plenty of words, tis pity they ſhould not 
put it to ſome ule. If the female tongue will be in 
motion, why ſhould it not be ſet to go right? Coold 
they diſcourie about the ſpots in the ſun, it might divert 
them from publiſhing the faults of their neighbours : 
Could they talk of the different aſpet᷑ts and oonjunctiom 


of the planets, they need nct be at the pains to com- 


ment u lings and clandeſtine marriages In ſhort, 
were — fürn ed with matters of fact, out of arts and 


 friences, it would now and then be of great eaſe to their 


invention. we | "” 
- There is another reaſon why thoſe, eſpecially who are 
& 2 women 
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women of quality, ſhould apply themſelves to letters, 
namely, becauſe their huſbands are generally ſtrangers 
to them, ; 

Ic is a great pity there ſhould be no knowledge in a 
ſamily. For my own part, 1 am concerned when I go 
into a great houſe, where perhaps there is not a ſingle 
_ perſon that can ſpell, unleſs it be by chance the butler, 
or one of the footmen, What a figure is the young 
heir likely to make, who is a dunce both by father and 
mother's ſide? SHE 8 

If we look into the hiſtories of famous women, we 
find many eminent philoſophers of this ſex, Nay, we 
find that ſeveral females have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
thoſe ſects of philoſophy which ſeem almoſt repugnant 
to their natures. There have been famous ſemale Py- 
thagoreans, notwithſtanding moſt of that philoſophy 
conſiſted in keeping a ſecret, and that the diſciple was 
to hold her tongue five years together. I need not 
mention Portia, who was a ſtoic in petticaats: nor 
Hipparchia, the famous ſhe-cynic, who arrived at ſuch 
a perfection in her ſtudies, that ſhe converſed with her 
huſband, or man-planter, in broad day-light, and in 
the open ſlreets. 2 5 1 5 

Learning and knowledge ate perfeQions in us, not as - 
we are men, but as we ate reaſonable creatures, in 
which order of beings the female world is upon the 
ſame level with the male. We ought to conſider in this 
particular, not what is the ſex, but what is the ſpecies 
to which they belong, At leaſt I believe every one will 
allow me, that a female philoſopher is not ſo abſurd a 
character and ſo oppoſite to the ſex, as a Temale game- 
ſter; and that it is more irrational for a woman to paſs 
away half a dozen hours at cards or dice, than in get- 

ting up ſtores of uſeful learning. This therefore-4s 
another reaſon why. I would recommend the ſtudies, of 
knowledge to the female world, that they may not be 
I of loſs how to employ thoſe hours that lie upon their 

8. : p : 

I might alſo add this motive to my fair readers, that 
ſeveral of their ſex who have improved their minds by 
books and literature, bave raiſed themſelves to the 

5 * higheſt 


. — 
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| higheſt poſts of honour and fortunes A neighbouring 


nation may at this time furniſh us with a very remark- 
able inſtance of this kind; but I ſhall conclude this 
bead with the hiſtory of Arhenars, which is a very ſignal 
example to my preſent purpoſe. \ 

The emperor Teide being about the age of one 
and twenty, and defigning to take a wife, deſired his 
filter Palcheria and his friend Paulinus to ſearch his 
whole empire for a woman of the moſt exquiſite beauty 
and higheſt accompliſhments. In the midſt of this 
fearch, Arhenais, a Grecian virgin accidentally offered 
herſelf. Her father, who was an eminent philoſopher 
of Athens, and had bred her up in all the learning of 
that place, at his death left her but a very ſmall portion, 
in which alſo ſhe ſuffered great hardſhips from the in- 


Jaſtice of her two brothers. This forced her upon a 


journey to Conſtantinople, where ſhe had a relation whe 
repreſented her caſe to Pulcberia in order to obtain 
ſome redreſs from the emperor. By this means that 
religious princeſs became acquainted with Atbenait, 
whom ſhe found the moſt beautiful woman of her age, 
and educated under a long courſe of philoſophy in the 
ſtricteſt virtue, and moſt unſpotted innocence. Pulche- 
ria was charmed with her converſation, and imme- 


diately made her reports to the emperor her brother 


T heodofins, The character ſhe gave made fuck an im- 
preſſion on him, that he defired his fifter to bring het 
away immediately to the lodgings of his friend Pawlinzs, 
where he found her beauty and her converſation beyond 
the higheſt idea he had framed of them.. His friend 
Paulinus converted her to chriſtianity, and gave her t 

name of Buda; after which the emperor publicly 
eſpouſed her, and enj all the happineſs in his mar- 
riage which he promifed himſelf from ſuch a virtoous 
and learned bride. She not only forgave the injuries 
which her two brothers had done her, but raiſed them 
to pu honours; and by ſeveral works df learning, as 
well as by an exemplary life, made herſelf ſo dear te 
the whole empire, has ſhe had many ſtatues erected to 
her memory, and is celebrated by the fathers of the 

church as the ornament of her ſex. - 
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| WERE all the vexations of life put together, we 
ſhould find that a great part of them | 
from thoſe calumnies and zeproaches which we ſpread 
abroad concerning one another. „ | 
There is ſcarce a man living who is not, in ſome de- 
— guilty of chis offence; though, at the ſame time, 
owever we treat one another, it muſt be conſeſſed, that 
we all eonſent in ſpeaking ill of the per ſons who are no- 
torious for this practice. It generally takes its riſe 
either from an ill-will to makind, a private inclination 
to make ourſelves efteemed, an ofteniation of wit, a va- 
nity of being thought in the ſecrets of the world, or 
from a deſire of gratifying any of theſe diſpoſitions of 
mind in thoſe perſons with whom we converſe. | 
The publiſher of ſcandal is more or leſs odious to 
3 and criminal in himſelf, as he is influenced 
by any one or more of the foregoing motives. But 
whatever may be the occaſion of ſpreading theſe falſe 
reports, he ought to conſider, that the effect of them is 
equally prejudicial and pernicious to the perſon at whom 
they are aimed. The injury is the ſame, though the 
principle from whence it proceeds may be different. 
As every one looks upon himſelf with too much indul- 
gence, when he paſſes a judgment on his own thoyghts 
or actions, and as very fem would be thought guilty of 
this abominable ' proceeding, which is ſo univerſally 
raiſed, and at the ſame time fo univerſally blamed, 
ſhall lay down three rules by-which I would have a 
man examine and ſearch into his own heart, before 
he ſtands acquitted to himſelf of that evil diſpoſition of 
mind which I am here mentidning. Ee ea 
Firft of all, Let him conſider whether be does not 
take delight in hearing the faults of others. 
| Second,y, Whether he is not too apt to believe ſuch 
little blackening accounts, and more inclined to be cre- 
dulons on the encharitable.than-on the good- natured ſide. 
. —_— Whether he is _ og fo ſpread and of 
pagate ſuch reports as to the dilreputation o 
another, * — 5 Theſe 
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Theſe are the ſeveral ſteps by which this vice proceeds, 
and grows up into ſlander and defamation. 

In the firſt place, a man who takes delight in bear- 
ing the faults of others, ſhews ſufficiently that be has 
a true reliſh of ſcandal, and conſequently, the ſeeds - 
of this vice within him, If his mind is gratiſied with 
hearing reproaches which are caſt on — he will 
find the ſame pleaſure in relating them, and be the 
more apt to do it, as he will naturally imagine every 
one he converſes with is delighted in the ſame manner 
with himſelf. A man ſhould endeavour therefore to 
wear out of his mind this criminal curioſity, which is 
perpetual'y. heightened and inflamed by liſtening to ſuch 
ſtories as tend to the diſreputation of others. 

In the ſecand place, a man ſhould conſult his own 
Heart, whether be be not apt to believe ſuch little black- 
ening accounts, and wore inclined to be credulous on 


- the uncharitable, than on the good-natured fide. 


Such a credulity is very vicious in itſelf, and gene- 
rally ariſes from a man's conſciouſneſs of his own ſecret 
corruptions, It is a pretty ſaying of Thales, that falſe- 
hood is juſt as far diſtant from truth, as the cars are 
from the eyes. By which he would intimate, that a 
wiſe man ſhould not eaſily give credit to the reports of 
actions which he has not ſeen. I ſhall, under this head, 
mention two or three remarkable rules to be obſerved by 
the members of the celebrated Abbey de la Trape, as they 
are publiſhed in a little French book. Fa 

The fathers are there ordered, never to give an ear to 
any accounts of baſe and criminal ations; to zurn off 
all fuch diſcourſe if poſſible; but in caſe they hear any 
thing of this nature ſo well atteſted that they cannot 
diſbelieve it, they are then to ſuppoſe, that the crimiral 
action may have proceeded from a good intention in 
him who is guilty of it. This is, perhaps, carry in 
charity to an extravagance, but it is certainly — 
more laudable, than 10 ſuppoſe, as the ill- natured part 
of the world does, that indifferent, and even 
actions, proceed from bad principles and wrong in- 
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In the third place, a man ſhould examine his heart, 
whether he does not find in it a ſecret ificlination to pro- 


pagate ſuch reports, as tend to the diſreputation of 


another. 


When the diſeaſe of the mind, which I have hitherto 
been ſpeaking of, ariſes to this degree of malignity, 
it diſcovers itſelf in its worſt ſymptoms, and is in danger 
of becoming incurable. I need not therefore inſiſt 


upon the guilt in this laſt particular, which every one | | 


cannot but diſapprove, who is not void of humanity, or 
even common diſcretion. I ſhall only add, that what- 


ever pleaſure any man may take in ſpreading whiſpers 
of this nature, he will find an infinitely greater ſatis= 


faction in conquering the temptation he is under, 
letting the ſecret die within his own breaſt. | 


RY Woo Red We Um 
The ative and ſpeculative Parts of Mankind 


|  [Guardian, No. 130.] 
S the greateſt part of mankind are more affected 

by things which ſtrike the ſenſes, than by ex- 
cellencies which are to be diſcerned by reaſon and 
thought, they form very erroneous judgments, when 
they compare the one with the other. An eminent 
inſtance of this is, that vulgar notion, that men ad- 
dicted to contemplation are leſs uſeful members of ſo- 
ciety, than thoſe of a different courſe of life. The bu- 


ſineſs therefore of my preſent paper ſhall be to compare 


the diſtin merits of the ſpeculative and the active parts 

ol mankind. | 
The advantages ariſing from the labours of generals 
and politicians are confined to narrow tracts of the earth; 
and while they promote the intereſt of their own country, 
they leſſen or obſtruct that of other nations. Whereas 
the light and knowledge that ſpring from ſpeculation 
are not limited to any fingle ſpot, but equally diffuſed 
to the benefit of the whole globe. Beſides, for the 
molt part, the renown only of men of action is tranſ- 
mitted to diſtant poſterity, their great exploits _ 
| | dying 


that we are indebted for our trade 
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dying with themſelves, or ſoon after them; whereas 


ſpeculative men continue to deſerve well of the world 


thouſands of years after they have left it, Their 
merits are propagated with their fame which is due to 
them, but a free gift to thoſe whoſe beneficence has not 
outlived their perſons. 

What benefit do we receive from the renowned deeds 
of Ce/ar or Alexander, that we ſhould make them the 
conſtant themes of our praiſe ? while the name of Pytba- 
£goras is more ſparingly celebrated, _— it be to him 

and riches. This 
may em ftrange to a vulgar reader, but the following 
reflection will make it plain. That philoſopher invented 


the forty-ſeventh propoſition of the firſt book of Zuclid, . 


which is the foundation of trigonometry, and conſe- 
quently of navigation, upon which the commerce of 
'Great Britain depends, 5 

The mathematics are ſo uſeful and ornamental to 
human life, that the ingenious Sir Jillian Temple ac- 
knowledges in ſome part of. his writings, all thoſe ad- 
vantapes which diſtinguiſh polite nations from barbarians 
to be derived from them. But as theſe ſciences culti- 
vate the exterior parts of life, there are others of a 


more excellent nature, that endue the heart with rudi- 


5 of . and 3 our proſpects, and 
awakening our hopes, uce generous emotions 
ſubli me — the ſoul. 255 
The divine ſages of antiquity, Who, by tranſmitting 
down to us their ſpeculations upon good and evil, upon 
vidence, and the dignity and duration of thinking 
ings, have imprinted an idea of moral excellence on 
the minds of men, are moſt eminent benefactors to 
human nature; and, however overlooked in tbe loud 
and thoughtleſs applauſes that are every day beſtowed 
on the ſlaughterers and diſturbers of mankind, yet they 
will never want the efteem and approbation of the wiſe 
* logy in behalf of the ſpeculative part of 
| is ap in | he tive 
——_ uſeful truth the end of their being, 
and its acquifition the buſineſs as well as entertainment 
of their lives, ſeems not improper, in order to * | 
9 5 0 
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the miſtake of thoſe, who meaſure merit by noiſe and 
outward appearance, and are tbo apt to depreciate and 
ridicule men of thought and retirement. The raillery 
and reproaches which are thrown on that ſpecies by 


thoſe who abound in the animal life, would incline 


one to think the world not ſufficiently convinced, that 
whatſoever is good or excellent proceeds from reaſon 
and reflection. 80 | Zo 

Even thoſe ho only regard truth as ſuch, without com. 
municating their thoughts, or applying them to practice, 
will ſeem worthy members of the commonwealth, if 
we compare the innocence and tranquillity with which 
they paſs their lives, with the fraud and impenitence of 
other men. But the number of thoſe who by abſtracted 
thoughts become uſeleſs, is inconſiderable in reſpe& of 
them who are hartful to mankind by an aftive and 


reſtleſi diſpoſition. 


As in the diſtribution of other things, ſo in this the 
wiſdom of providence appears, that men addicted to 
intellectual purſuits, bear a ſmall proportion to thoſe 
who rejoice in exerting the force and activity of their 
corporeal organs; for operations of the latter ſort are 
limited to a narrow extent of time and place, whereas 
thoſe of the mind are permanent and univerſal. Plato 
and Euclid enjoy a fort of immortality upon earth, and 
at this day read lectures to the world, i | 

But if to inform the underſtanding, and regulate the 
will, is the moſt laſting and diffuſive benefit, there will 
not be found ſo uſeful and excellent an inſtitution as that 
of the Chriſtian prieſthood, which is now become the 
ſcorn of fools. That a numerous order of men ſhould 
be conſecrated to the ſtudy of the moſt ſublime and 
beneficial truths, with a defign to propagate them by 
their diſcourſes and writings, to inform their fellow crea- 
tures of the being aud attributes of the Deity, to poſe 
ſeſs their minds with the ſenſe of a future ſtate, and 
not only to explain the nature of every virtue and moral 
duty, but likewiſe to perſuade mankind to the praQtice 
of them by the moſt powerful and engaging motives, 
is a thing — oor fotos being 


'l 
| 
| 


under the two general beads of gentlemen and mecha- 
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of the world, that no body bat a modern free-thinker 
could have the forehead or folly to turn it into ridicule, 

The light in which theſe points ſhould be expoſed to 
the view of one who is prejudiced againſt the names, 
religion, church, priefl, and the like, is to conſider the 


_ clergy as ſo many philoſophers, the churches as ſchoo!s, 


and their ſermons as lectures, for the information and 
improvement of the audience, How would the heart 
of Socrates or Tal y have rejoiced, had they lived in a 
nation, where the law had made proviſion for philoſo- 
phers, to read lectures of morality and theology every 
ſeventh day, in ſeveral thouſands of ſchools erected at 
the public charge throughout the whole country, at 
which lectures all ranks and ſexes without diſtinction 
were obliged to be preſent for the general improvement? 
And what wicked wretches would they think thoſe men 
who would endeayour to defeat the purpoſe of ſo divine 
an inſtitutĩon ? Ed : | 
The inhabitants of the earth may properly be ranged 


nics, This diſtinction ariſes from the different occupa- 
tions wherein they exert themſelves, The former of 
theſe ſpecies is univerſally acknowledged to be more 
honourable than the other, who are looked upon as a 
baſe and jpferior order of men. But if the world is in 
the right in this natural judgment, it is not generally 
ſo in the diſtribution of particular perſons under their 
reſpeAive denominations. It is a clear ſettled point, 
that the gentleman ſhould be preferred to the mechanic. 
But who is the gentleman, and who the mechanic, wants 


do be explained. 


The philoſopbers diſtinguiſh two parts in human na- 


ture; the rational and the animal. Now, if we attend 
to the reaſon of the thing, we ſhall find it difficult to 


aſſign a more juſt and adequate idea of theſe diſtinct 
ſpecies, than- by defining the gentleman to be him 


. Whoſe occupation lies in the exertion of his rational 


faculties, and the mechanic him who is employed in 
— - his animal parts, or the organic parts of his 
The 
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The concurriag aſſent of the world, in preferring 
gentlemen to mechanics, ſeems founded in that prefe- 
rence which the rational part of our nature is intitled 
to above the animal; when we conſider it in itſelf, as 
it is the ſeat of wiſdom and underſtanding, as it is pure 
and immortal, and as it is that which, of al the known 
works of the creation, bears the brighteſt impreſs of the 
Deity. | 

ge WK the ſame dignity and pre-eminence, if we 
conſider it with reſpect to its object. Mechanical mo- 
tives or operations are confined to a narrow circle of 
low and little things. Whereas reaſon inquires con- 
cerning the nature of intellectual beings, the great au- 
thor of our exiſtence, its ends, and the proper methods 


of attaining it. Or, in caſe that noble faculty ſubmit 


itſelf to nearer objects, it is not, like the organic 
powers, confined to a flow and painful manner of 
action, but ſhifts the ſcenes, and applies itſelf to the 


moſt diſtant objects with incredible eaſe and diſpatch, 


Neither are the operations of the mind, like thoſe of 
the hands, limited to one individual object, but at once 
extended to a whole ſpecies. 

And as we have ſhewn the intellectual powers to be 
nobler than thoſe of motion, both in their own nature, 


and in regard to their object, the ſame will ſtill hold if 
we conſider their office. It is the province of the former 


to preſide and direct, of the latter to execute and obey. 
Thoſe who apply their hands to the materials, appear 


the immediate builders of an edifice, but the beauty 


and proportion of it is owing to the architect who de- 
ſigned the plan in his cloſet. And in like manner, 
whatever there is either in art or nature, of uſe or re- 
gularity, will be feund to proceed from the ſuperior 
principle of reaſon and underſtanding. Theſe refleQions, 
how obvious ſoever, do nevertheleſs ſeem not ſufficiently 
attended to by thoſe who, being at great pains to im- 
prove the figure and motions of the body, negle& the 


culture of the mind. 


From the premiſes it follows, that a man may deſcend 
from an antient family, wear fine clothes, and be maſter 


of what is commonly called good breeding, and yet not 
| | * merit 
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merit the name of pextleman. All thoſe whole princi- 
pal accompliſhments conſiſt in the exertlon of the 
mechanic powers, whether the organ made uſe of be 
the eye, the muſcles of the face, the fingers, feet, or 
any other part, are in the eye of reaſon to be eſteemed 
mechanics. 
I do therefore, by theſe preſents, declare that all men 
nnd women, by what title ſoever diſtinguiſhed, whoſe 
r it is either to ogle with the eye, flirt with 
the fan, dreſs, cringe, adjuſt the muſcles of the face, 
or other parts of the body, are d from the rank 
of gentry; which is from this time forward appropriated 
| to thoſe who employ the talents of the mind in the pur- 
ſuit of knowledge and practice of virtue, and are content 
1 to take their places as they are diſtinguiſſied by moral and 
1 intellectual accompliſnments. N 
| The reſt of the human ſpecies come under the 
pellation of mechanics, with this difference, that the 
| profeſſed mechanics, who, not pretending to be gen- 
i! tlemen, contain themſelves within their proper ſphere, 
are neceſſary to the well being of mankind, and conſe- 
| | quently ſhould be more reſpected in a well-regulated 
| 


common-weal:h, than thoſe mechanics who make a 
merit of being uſeleſs. 

Having hitherto confidered the human ſpecies as di- 
ſtinguiſhed into gentlemen and mechanics, I come now 
to treat of the machines, a ſort of beings that have the 
outſide or appearance of men, without being really 
ſuch. The free · thinkers have often declared to the 
world, that they are not actuated by any incorporeal 
being or ſpirit, but that all the operations they exert 
proceed from the collifion of certain corpuſcles, endued 
with proper figures and motions. It is now a conſider- 
able time that I have been their proſelyte in this point, 
I am even ſo far convinced that they are in the right, 
that I ſhall attempt proving it to others. | 
The mind being itſelf inviſible, there is ne other 
way to diſcern its exiſtence, than by the effects which 
it produceth, Where deſign, order and ſymmetry are 
viſible in the effects, we conclude the cauſe to be an 
intelligent being: but where nothing of theſe can be 
| 7 5  - found, 
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found, we aſcribe the effect to hazard, neceſſity, or 
the like. Now 1 appeal to any Ye who is converſant 
in the modern productions of our free · thinkers, if they 
do not look rather like effects of chance, or at beſt of 
mechaniſm, than of a thinking principle, and conſe- 
quently whether the authors of thoſe rhapſodies are not 
mere machines. 8 
The ſame point is likewiſe evident from their own 
aſſertion, it being plain that no one could miſtake 
thought for motion, who knew what thought was. For 
theſe reaſons I do hereby give it in charge to all Chri- 
ſlians, that hereafter they ſpeak of free-thinkers in the 
neuter gender, uſing the term it for him. They are to 
be conſidered as Automata, made up of bones and muſ- 
cles, nerves, arteries, and animal ſpirits ; not ſo inno- 
cent indeed, but 2s deſtitute of thought and reaſon, as 
thoſe little machines which the excellent author from 
whom I take the motto of this paper ha ſo elegantly 


deſcribed, . 1 
NN RS AS RS SR, 
On tbe Purſuit of Fame, [Speft. No. 25 Ge] 


HE ſoul, confidered abſtractly from its paſſions, 
. is of a remiſs and ſedentary nature, ſlow in its 
reſolves, and languiſhing in its executions. The uſe 
therefore of the paſſions is to ſtir it up, and to put it 
upon action, to awaken the underftanding, to enforce 
the will, and to make the whole man more vigorous 
and attentive in the proſecution of his deſigns. As 
this is the end of the paſſions in general, ſo it is par- 
ticularly of ambition, which puſhes the ſoul to ſuch 
actions as are apt to procure honour and reputation to 
the ator, But if we carry our reflections higher, we 
may diſcover farther ends of Providence in implanting 
this paſſion in mankind. | 
Ie was neceſſary for the world, that arts ſhould be 
invented and improved, books written and tranſmitted 
to poſterity, nations conquered and civilized : now 
fince the proper and 8 * 
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like great actions, would only influence virtuous minds; 


| there wou'd be but ſmall improvements in the world, 


were there not ſome common principle of action work- 
ing equally with all men. And ſuch a principle is am- 
bition or a deſite of fame, by which great endowments 
are rot ſufft red to lie idle and uſeleſs to the public, and 
many vicious men over-reached, as it were, and en- 


gaged contrary to their natural inclinations in a glo- 


rious and laudable courſe of action. For we may far- 
ther obſerve, that men of the greateſt abilities are moſt 
fired with ambition; and that on the contrary, mean 
and narrow minds are the leaſt adtuated by it; whether 
it be that a man's ſenſe of his own incapacities makes 
him deſpeir of coming at fame, or that he has not 
enough range of thought to look out for any good 
which dces not more immediately relate to his intereſt 
or convenience, or that Providence, in the very frame 
of his ſoul, would not ſubject him to ſuch a paſſion 
as would be uſeleſs to the world, and a torment to 


 himſeif, 


Were not this deſire of fame very ſtrong, the dif- 


culiy of obtaining it, and the danger of loſing it when 


obtained, would be ſufficie nh, 1% ter r a man from ſo 
vain a purſuit, 9 99 | Fo ; 
How few are there who are furniſhed with abilities 
ſuflicient to recommend their actions to the admiration 
of the world, and to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the 
reſt of mankind ? Providence for the moſt part ſets us 


upon a level, and obſerves a kind of proportion in its 


diſpenſations towards us, If it renders us perſect in 
one accompliſhment, it generally leaves us defective in 
another, and ſeems careful rather of preſerving every 
perſon from being mean and deficient in his qualifica- 
tions, than of making any fingle one eminent or ex- 
traordinary. : : 

And among thoſe who are the moſt richly endowed 
by nature, and accompliſhed by their own induſtry, 
how few are there whoſe virtues are not obſcured by 
the ignorance, prejudice, or envy of their beholders. 
Some men cannot diſcern between a noble and mean 
action. Other are apt to attribute them to ſome _ 
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end or intention : and others purpoſely miſrepreſent or 
put a wrong interpretation on them. | | 

But the more to enforce this conſideration, we may 
obſerve that thoſe are generally moſt unſucceſsful in 
their purſuit after fame, who are moſt d=firous of ob- 
taining it. It is Salluf's remark upon Cato, that the 
leſs he coveted glory the more he acquired it. 

Men take an ill-natured pleaſure in croſſing our in- 
clinations, and diſappointing us in what our hearts are 
moſt ſet upon, When therefore they have diſcovered. 
the paſſionate defire of fame in the ambitious man (as 
no temper of mind is more apt to ſhew itſelf ), they be- 
come ſparing and reſcrved in their commendatioas, they 
envy him in the ſatisfaction of an applauſe, and look 
on their praiſes rather as a kindneſs done to his perſon, 
than as a tribute paid to his merit, Others who are free 
from this natural perverſeneſs of temper, grow wary in 
their praiſes of ne,. who ſets too great a value on them, 
leſt they ſhould raiſe him too high in his own imagina- 
tion, and by conſequence remove him to a greater 
diſtance from themſelves, * 

But farther, this deſire of fame naturally betrays the 
ambitious man into ſuch indecencies as are a leſſening 


to his reputation. He is ſtill afraid Jeſt any of hu 


actions ſhould be thrown away in private, leſt his de- 
ſerts ſhould be concealed from the notice of the world, 
or receive any diſadvantage from the reports which 


others make of them, This often ſets him on empty 
boaſts and oſtentations of himſelf, and betrays him in- 


to vain fantaſtical recitals of his own performances: his 
diſcourſe generally leans one way, and, whatever is the 
ſubject of it, tends obliquely either to the detrafting 
from others, or to the extolling of himſelf, Vanity is 
the natural weakneſs of an ambitious man, which ex- 
poſes him to the ſecret ſcorn and deriſion of thoſe he 


converſes with, and ruins the character he is ſo indu- 
ſtrious to advance by it. For though his ations are 
never ſo glorious, they loſe their luſtre when they are 
drawn at 2 and ſet to ſhow by his own hand; and 

is more apt to find fault than to * 


as the worl 
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the boaſt will probably be cenſured when the great 


_ ation tha occaſioned it is forgotten. 


Beſides, this very deſire of fame is looked on as a 
meanneſs and imperſection in the greateſt character. A 


ſolid and ſubſtantial greatneſs of ſoul looks down with 


a generous neglect on the cenſures and applauſes of 
the Tnultitude, and places a man beyond the little 
noiſe and ſtrife of tongue:. Accordingly we find in 
ourſelves a ſecret awe and veneration for the character 
of one who moves above us in a regular and illuſtrious 
courſe of virtue, without any regard to our good or ill 
opinions of him, to our reproaches or commendations. 
As on the contrary it is uſual for us, when we would 
take off from the fame and reputation of an action, to 
aſcribe it to vain glory, and a deſire of fame in the 
actor. Nor is this common judgment and opinion of 
mankind ill founded, for certainly it denotes no great 
bravery of mind to be worked up to any noble action by 


{© ſelfiſh a motive, and to do that out of a defire of 


fame, which we could not be prompted to by a diſin- 
tereſted love to mankind, or by a generous paſſion for 
the glory of him that made us. | | 
| Thus is fame a thing difficult to be obtained by all, . 
bat particularly by thoſe who thirft after it, ſince moſt 
men have ſo much either of ill- nature or of warineſe, 
as not to gratify or ſooth the vanity of the ambitious 
man, and fince this very thirk after fame naturally be- 
trays him into ſuch ,indecencies as are leſſening to his 
reputation, and is itſelf looked upon as a weakneſs in 
the greateſt characters. at Dh 
Jn the on paces fame is eaſily loſt, and as difficult 
9 as it was at firſt to be acquired. But 
is I ſhall make the ſobjeR of a following paper. 
W Ds: | 
TD ſame Subject continued, F[Spett, No. 256,] 
HERE are many paſſions and tewpers of mind 
5 which naturally diſpoſe us to depreſs and vilify 
the merit of one riſing in the eſteem of mankind, a 
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thoſe who made their entrance into the world with the 
ſame advantages, and were once looked on as his equals, 
are apt to think the fame of his merits a reflection on 
their own deſerts; and will therefore take care to re- 
proach him with the ſcandal of ſome paſt action, or 
derogate from the worth of the preſent, that they may 
Rill = him on the ſame level with themſelves. The 
like kind of conſideration often ftirs up the envy of 
ſuch as were once his ſuperiors, who think it a detrac- 
tion from their merit to ſee another get nd upon 
them, and overtake them in the purſuits of glory; and 
will therefore endeavour to fink his reputation, that 
they may the better preſerve their own. Thoſe who were 
once his equals envy and defame him, becauſe they now 
ſee him their ſuperior ; and thoſe who were once his ſu- 
periors, becauſe they look upon him as their equal. 
But farther, a man w extraordinary reputation 
thus lifts him up to the notice and obſervation of man- 
kind, draws a multitude of eyes upon him that will 
narrowly inſpe& every part of him, confider him nicely 
in all views, and not be alittle pleaſed when they have 
taken him in the worſt and moſt diſadvantageous light. 
There are many who find a pleaſure in contradicting 
the common reports of fame, and in Tpreading abroad 
the weakneſſes of an exalted character. They publiſh 
their ill-natured diſcoveries with a ſecret pride, and ap- 
plaud themſelves for the ſingularity of their judgment, 
which has ſearched deeper than others, detected what 
the reſt of the world have overlooked, and found a flaw 
in what the generality of mankind admires. Others 
there are who proclaim the errors and infirmities of a 
great man with an ioward ſatisfaction and complacency, 
if they diſcover none of the like errors and infirmities in 
themſelves; for while they are expoſing another's weak. 
neſſes, they are tacitly aiming at their own commenda- 
tions, who are not ſubje to the like infirmities, and 
are apt 'to be tranſported with a ſecret kind of vanity to 
ſee themſelves ſuperior in ſome reſpects to one of a ſub- 
lime and celebrated reputation. Nay, it very often hap- 
pens, that none are more induſtrious in publiſhing the 
blemiſhes of an extraordinary reputation, than ſuch as lie 
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open to the ſame cenſures in their own characters, as 
either hoping to excuſe their own defects by the author 
rity of ſo high an example, or raiſing an imaginary ap- 
plauſe to themſelves for reſembling a perſon of an ex- 
alted reputation, though in the blameable parts of his 
character. If all theſe ſecret ſprings of detraction fail, 
yet very often a vain oftentation of wit ſets a man on 
attacking an eſtabliſhed name, and ſacrificing it to the 
mirth and laughter of. thoſe about him. A ſatire or a 
libel on one of the commen ſtamp, never meets with 
that reception and approbation among its readers, as 
what is aimed at a perſon whoſe merit places him upon 
an eminence, and gives him a more conſpicuous figure 
among men. Whether it be that we think it ſhews 
greater art to expoſe and turn to ridicule a man whoſe 
charadler ſeems ſo improper a ſubject for it, or that we 
are pleaſed with ſome implicit kind of revenge to ſee 
him taken down and humbled in his reputation, and in 
ſome meaſure reduced to our own rank, who had ſo far 
raiſed himſelf above us in the reports and opinions of 
mankind. EE, 
Thus we ſee how many dark and intricate motives 
there are to detraction and defamation, and how many 
malicious ſpies are ſearching into the ations of a great 
man, who is not always the beſt prepared for ſo narrow 
an inſpection. For we may generally obſerve, that our 
admiration of a famous man leſſens upon our nearer 
acquaintance with him; and that we ſeldom hear the 
—— of a celebrated perſon, without a catalogue 
of ſome notorious weakneſſes and infixmities, The 
reaſons may be, becauſe any little flip is more conſpi- 
cuous and obſervable in his conduct than in another's, 
as it is not of a piece with the reſt of his character, or 
becauſe it is impoſſible for a man at the ſame time to 
be attentive to the more important part of his life, and 
to keep. a watchful eye over all the inconſiderable cir- 
cumſtances of his behaviour and converſation ; or be- 
cauſe, as ve have before obſerved, the ſame temper of 
mind which inclines us to a defire of fame, naturally 
betrays us into ſuch ſlips. and unwarineſſes as are not 
zacident to men of a contrary diſpoſition” _.. 
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After all it muſt be confeſſed, that a noble and 
triumphant merit often breaks through and diſſipates 
theſe little ſpots and ſullies in its reputation; but if by 
a miſtaken purſuit after fame, or through human infir- 
mities, any falſe ſtep be made in the more momentous 
concerns of life, the whole ſcheme of ambitious deſigns 
is broken and diſappointed. The ſmaller ſtains and 
blemiſhes may die away and diſappear amidſt the bright- 
neſs that ſurrounds them ; but a blot of a deeper nature 
caſts a ſhade on all the other beauties, and darkens the 
whole character. How difficult therefore is it to pre- 
ſerve a great name, when he that has acquired it is ſo 
obnoxious to ſuch little weakneſſes and infirmities as 
are no ſmall diminution to it when diſcovered, eſpe- 
cially when they are ſo induſtriouſly proclaimed, and 
aggtavated by ſuch as were once his ſuperiors or equals ; 
by ſuch as would ſet to ſhow their judgment or their 
wit, and by ſuch as are guilty or innocent of the ſame 
ſlips or miſcondudts in their own behaviour, 

But were there none of theſe diſpoſitions in others to 


cenſure a famous man, nor any ſuch miſcarriages in - 
himſelf, yet would he meet with no ſmall trouble in 


keeping up his reputation in all its height and ſplen- 
dor. There muſt be always a noble train of actions ta 
preſerve his fame in life and motion. For when it is 
once at a ſtand, it naturally flags and languiſnes. Ad- 


miration is a very. ſhort liv'd paſſion, that immediately 


decays upon growing familiar with its object, unleſs it 
be ſtill fed with freſh diſcoveries, . and kept alive by a 
perpetual new ſucceſſion of miracles rifing vp. to its 


view. And even the greateſt actions of a celebrated 


perſon labour under this diſadvantage, that however 


ſurprifing and extraordinary they may be, they are no 


more than what are expected from him; but on the eon- 
trary, if they fall any thing below the opinion that is 
conceived of him, though they might raiſe the reputa - 
tion of another, they are a diminution to bis. -, - 
One would think there ſhould be ſomething wonder- 
fully pleaſing in the poſſeſſion of fame, that, notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe mortifying conſiderations, can engage 
a man in ſo deſperate a * and yet if we conſidar 
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the little happineſs that attends a great character, and 


the multitude of diſquietudes to which the deſire of it 


ſubjects an ambitious mind, one would be ſtill the more 
ſurpriſed to ſee ſo many reſtleſs candidates for glory. 
Ambition raiſes a ſecret tumult in the ſoul, it in- 
flames the mind, and puts it into a violent hurry of 
thought: it is ſtill reaching after an empty imaginary 
good, that has not in it the power to abate or ſatisfy it. 
Moſt other things we long for can allay the cravings of 


their proper ſenſe, and for a while ſet the appetite at 


reſt ; but fame is a good fo wholly foreign to our na- 


tures, that we have no faculty in the ſoul adapted to it, 


nor any organ in the body to reliſh it; an objeR of de- 
fire placed out of the poſſibility of fruition. It may 
indeed fill the mind for a while with a giddy kind of 
pleaſure, but it 18 ſuch a pleaſure as makes a man reſt- 
Jeſs and uneaſy under it, and which does not fo much 


ſatisſy the preſent thirſt, as it excites freſh deſires, and 


ſets the ſoul on new enterpriſes. For how few ambiti- 
ou? men are there, who have got as much fame as they 
defire, and whoſe thirſt after it has not been as eager 
in the very height of their reputation, as it was before 
they became known and eminent among men? There is 
not any circumſtance in Ce/ar's character which gives me 
a greater idea of him, than a ſaying which Cicero tells us 


he frequently made uſe of in private converſation, That 


he was ſatisfied with his ſhare of life and fame. Se ſatis 
wel ad naturam, vel ad glariam wixifh. Many indeed 
Have given over their purſuits aſter fame, but that has 
proceeded either from the diſappointments they have 
met in it, or frqm their experience of the little pleaſure 
which attends i-, or from the better informations or natu- 


ral coldnefs of old age are; but feldom from a full ſatis- 
faction and acquieſcence in their preſent enjoyments of it, 


Nor is fame only unſatisſying in itſelf, but the deſire 
of it lays us open to many accidental troubles which 
thoſe are free from who have not ſuch a tender regard 
ſor it. How often is the ambitious man caſt down and 
diſappointed, if he receives ne praiſe where he ex 
it? Nay how often is he mortified with the very praifes 


the reveives, if they do not fe ſo high as be thinks they 


oupht, 
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ought, which they ſeldom do unleſs increaſed by flat- 
tery, fince few men have ſo good an opinion of us as 
we have of ourſelves? But if the ambitious man be ſo 
much prieved even with praiſe itſelf, how will he-be abte 
to bear up under ſcandal and defamation? For the 
ſame temper of mind which makes him deſire fame, 
makes him hate reproach, If he can be tranſported 
with the extraordinary praiſes of men, he will be as 
much dejected by their cenſures. How little therefore 
is the happineſs of an ambitious man, who gives ev 
one a dominion over it, who thus ſubjects himſelf to 
the good or ill ſpeeches of others, and puts it in the power 
of every malicious tongue to throw him into a fit of 
melancholy, and deſtroy his natural reſt and repoſe of 
mind? eſpecially when we conſider that the world is 
more apt to cenfure than applaud, and himſelf fuller 
of imperfections than virtues. 

We may farther obſerve, that ſuch a man will be 
more grieved for the loſs of fame, than he could have 
been pleaſed with the enjoyment of it. For though the 
preſence of this imaginary good cannot make us happy, 
the abſence of it may make us miſerable : becauſe in 
the enjoyment of an object we only find that ſhare of 
pleaſure which it is capable of giving us, but in the loſs 
of it we do not proportion our grief to the real value it 
bears, bat to the value our fancies and imaginations ſet 
upon it. 25 
785 io conſiderable is the ſatisfaction that fame brings 
along with it, and ſe great the diſquietudes to which it 
makes us liable. The defire of it flirs up many oneafy 
"motions in the mind, and is rather inflamed than ſatis- 
fied with the preſence of the thing deſired. The enjoy- 
ment of it brings very little pleaſure, though the loſs 
or want of it be very ſenſible and aflifting ; and even 
this little happineſs is ſo very precarious, that it wholly 
depends on the will of others. We are not only tor- 
tured by the reptoaches which are offered us, bat are 
diſappornted by the filence of men when it is unexpected; 
and humbled even by their prailes. | 


. 
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The ſame Subje continued. ; [SpeR. No. 25. 


1 AT I might not loſe myſelf upon a ſubject of 
1 fo great extent as that of fame, I have treated it 
in a particular order and method, I have firſt of all 
conſidered the reaſon why providence may have im- 
planted in our minds ſuch a principle of action. I have 
in the next place ſhewn from many conſiderations ; 
Firſt, that fame is a thing difficult to be obtained, and 
eaſily loſt ; Secondly, that it brings the ambitious man 
very little happineſs, but ſubjects him to much uneaſi- 
neſs and diſſatisfaction. I ſhall in the laſt place ſhew, 
that it hinders us from obtaining an end which we have 
abilities to acquire, and which is accompanied with 
fulneſs of ſatisfaction. I need not tell my reader, that 
I mean by this end that happineſs which is reſerved for 
us in another world, which every one has abilities to 

ocure, and which will bring along with it fulneſs of 
joy and pleaſures for evermore. | 

How the purſuit after fame may binder us in the at- 


| tainment of this great end, I ſhall leave the reader to 


collect from the three following conſiderations : 

Firſt, Becauſesthe ſtrong deſire of fame breeds ſeverzl 
vicious habits in the mind. 

Secondly, Becauſe many of thoſe actions, which are 
apt to procure fame, are not in their nature conducive 
to this our ultimate happineſs, 4 

Thirdly, Becauſe if we ſhould allow the ſame actions 


to be the proper inſtruments, both of acquiring fame, 


and of procuring this happineſs, they would neverthe- 
leſs fail in the attainment of this laſt end, if they pro- 
ceeded from a deſire of the firſt. | ; 

Theſe three propoſitions are ſelf-evident to thofe who 
are verſed in ſpeculations of mo:ality, For which rea- 
ſon 1 ſhall not enlarge upon them, but proceed to a 
point of the ſame rature, which may open to us a mote 
uncommon field of ſpeculation. | 55 a 

From what has been already obſerved, I think we 
may have a natural concluſion, that it is the greateſt 
folly to ſeek the praiſe or approbation of any being, 
| beſides 
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beſides the Supreme, and that for theſe two reaſons ; 
becauſe no other being can make a right judgment of 
us, and eſteem us according to our merits; and becauſe 
we can procure no confiderable. benefit or advantage 
from the eſteem and approbation of any other being. 

In the firſt place, no other being can make a right 
zudgment of us, and eſteem us according to our merits. 
Created beings ſee nothing but our wutſide, and can 
therefore only form a judgment of us from our exterior 
actions and behaviour: but how unfit theſe are to give 
us a right notion of each others. perfections, may ap- 
pear from ſeveral conſiderations. There are many vir- 
taes, which in their own nature are -incapable of any 

outward repreſentation ; many ſilent perfections in the 
ſoul of a good man, which are great ornaments to hu- 
man nature, but not able to diſcover themſelves to the 
knowledge of others; they are tranſacted in. private; 
without noiſe or ſhow, and are only viſible to the great 
ſearcher of hearts. What actions can expreſs the entire 
purity. of thought which refines and ſanctifies a virtuous 
man ? That ſecret reſt and contentedneſs of mind, which 
gives him a perſect enjoyment of his preſent condition; 
that inward pleaſure and complacency, which he feels 
in doing good; that delight and ſatisfaction which he 
takes in the proſperity and happineſs of another? Theſe 
and the like virtues are the hidden beauties of a ſoul, 
the ſecret graces which cannot be diſcovered by a mor- 
tal eye, but make the ſoul lovely and precious in his 
ſight, from whom no ſecrets are concealed. Again, 
there are many virtues which wafit an opportunity of 
exerting and ſhewing themſelves in action. Every vir- 
tue requires time and place, a proper object and a fit + 
conjunQure of circumſtances, for the due exerciſe of jt. 
A ſtate of poverty obſcures all the virtues of liberality 
and munificence. The patience and fortitude of a mar- 
tyr or confeſſor lie concealed in the flouriſhing times of ß 
Chriſtianity, Some virtues are only ſeen in affliction, | 
and ſome in proſperity : ſome in a private, and others | 
in a public capacity. But the great Sovereign of the 
world beholds every perfection in its obſcurity, and not 
only ſees what we do, but what we would do. He 
| = views 
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views our behaviour'in every concurrence of affairs, and 
ſees us erke in all the poſſibilities of action. He 
diſcovers the martyr and conſeſſor with the trial of 


flames and tortures, and will hereafter intitle many to 


the reward of actions which they had never the oppor- 
tunity of performing. Another reaſon why men cannot 
form a right judgment of us is, becauſe the ſame actions 
may be aimed at different ends, and ariſe from quite 
contrary principles. Actions are of ſo mixt a nature, 
and ſo full of circumſtances, that as men pry into them 
more or leſs, or obſerve ſome parts more than others, 
they take different hints, and put contrary interpreta. 
tions on them; ſo that the ſame actions may repreſent a 
man as hypocritical and deſigning to one, which make 
him appear a ſaint or hero to another, He therefore 
who looks upon the ſoul through its outward actions, 
often ſees it through a deceitful medium, which is apt 
to diſcolour and pervert the object: ſothat on this account 
alſo, he is the only proper judge of our perfections, 
who does not gueſs at the ſincerity of our intentions 
from the goodneſs of our actions, but weighs the good- 
neſs of our actions by the ſincerity of our intentions. 
But further; it is impoſſible for outward actions to 
repreſent the perfections of the ſou], becauſe they can 
never ſhew the ſtrength of thoſe principles from whence 
they proceed. They are not adequate expreſſions of our 
virtues, and can only ſhew us what habits are in the ſoul, 
without diſcovering the degree and perſection of ſuch 
habirs. They are-at beſt but weak reſemblances of our 
Intentions, faint and imperfect copies that ny acquaint 
us with a general deſign, but can never expreſs the 
beauty and life of the original. But the great Judge of 
all the earth knows every different ſtate and degree of 
human improvement, from thoſe weak ſtirrings and ten- 
dencies of the will which have not yet formed themſelves. 
into regular purpoſes and deſigns, to the laſt entire 
finiſhivg and conſummation of a good habit. He beholds 
the firſt imperfet rudiments of a virtue in the ſoul, 
and keeps a watchful eye over it in all its progreſs, till 
it has received every grace it is capable of, and appears 
in its full beauty and perfection. Thus we ſee that 
none 
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none but the Supreme Being can eſteem us according 
to our proper merits, ſince all others muſt judge of us 
from our outward actions, which can never give them a 
juſt eſtimate of us, fince there are many perfections of a 
man which are not capable of appearing in action; 
many which, allowing no natural incapacity of ſhewing . 
themſelves, want an opportunity of doing it; or ſhou 
they all meet with an opportunity of appearing by actions, 
yet thoſe actions may be mifinterpreted, and applied to 
wrong ＋ 1 or though they plain ly diſcovered the 
principles from whence they proceeded, they could 
never - =g the degree, ſtrength, and perſection of thoſe 
principles. | - 
And as the ſupreme Being is the only proper judge 
of our perfeftions, ſo ge the hers {rp cnc, wa of 
them. This is a conſideration that comes home to our 
intereſt, as the other adapts itſelf to our ambition, And 
what could the moſt aſpiring, or the moſt ſelfiſh man 
deſire more, were he to form the notion of a being to 
_ be would 1 himſelf, than _ a knows 
.as can diſcover the leaſt appearance of perſection 
in him, and ſach a goodneſs 2 wit proportion a re- 
ward to it? | | 
Let the ambitious man therefore torn all his defire of | 
fame this way; and that he may propoſe to himſelf a 
fame worthy of his ambition, let him confider that if he 
employs his abilities to the beſt advantage, the time will 
come when the Supreme Governor of the world, the 
great Judge of mankind, who ſees ' degree of per- 
fection in others, and poſſeſſes all le perfection in 
himſelf, ſhall proclaim his worth belore men and anpels, 
and pronounce to him in the preſence of the whole crea- 
tion that beſt and moſt ſignificunt of applauſes, Vell 
done, thou good and faithful ſervant, enter thow into thy 
maſter 4. / /. 
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An Mllegory on Ox Es- Ur. L World, No. 198.] 
To Mr. FIT z-A DAM. 


SIR, | | 
B E G your advice and aſſiſtance to enable me to get 
rid of one of the moſt impertinent companions that. 
ever exiſted. I have tried every art and contrivance in 
my power to free myſelf from his odious converſation ; 
the creature will prefs upon my retirement, and force 
himſelf upon me in ſpite of my teeth; though the 2 
à tte is always the moſt ſhocking and urmannerly you 
can poſſibly conceive. The thing is always meddling 
in my affairs in a manner quite intolerable; always 
ſetting them in ſuch a light, as cannot fail to put 
me out of humour; and teazing me with reflections that 
make me weary of my life. 1 am ſure I could. more 
eaſily bear the ſpiteful tongues of twenty witty females 
at the maſquerade, than the impertinence of this ani- 
mal for a quarter of an hour; and with concern I find, 
that the more pains I take to free myſelf from him, the 
more troubleſome he grows, _ 

Nor do I complain only for my own fake, but for 
the ſakes of almoſt the whole circle of my acquaintance, 
as well female as male, who in general are peſlered in 
.a moſt unreaſonable manner by this ſaucy intruder, 
* all are forced to admit, 22 ſo ſew care — 

his company, and againſt whoſe preſumption; no ran 
or N 7 profeſſion, can defend them. 
- He will force himſelf into the cloſet, hover about the 
bed, and penetrate through the thickeſt darkneſs into 
the deepeſt receſs ; will travel with us by ſea and land, 
and follow the wretch into baniſhment. - In vain does 
the ſtateſman hug himſelf in the ſucceſs of his unjuſt 
ſchemes, or exult in the gratification of his ambition 
or revenge; unawed by his power, this haughty com- 
ion will check his career of tranſport, by placing 
fore his eyes the inſtability of his ſituation, and the 
conſequences of his actions. In vain does the flirt or 
coxcomb, when alone, endeavour to recolle& with plea- 
ſure the badinage of the day; the creature will _y 
| their 
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their moſt delightful reveries, and by the magic of his 
intervention, convert all the imaginary agr/aments into 
vanity, folly, and loſt time. You cannot wonder then 
that ſo many avoid and fly him, and that the panic 
ſpread by him ſhould extend itſelf far and wide; nor 


can you be much amazed when I aſſure you, that it is 


no uncommon thing to ſee men of ſenſe and courage 
fly from him"without reaſon, and take refuge in thoſe 
polite reſorts, where diſſipation, riot and luxury, ſecure 
them from his viſits, which they only decline becauſe it 
is unfaſhionable to converſe with him. It is ſurpriſing 
what pains are continually taken, what contrivances 
have been uſed to get rid of this univerſal phantom. 
Some flatter him, ſome bully him, and ſome endeavour 
to impoſe upon him; but he never fails to detect their 
frauds, and to reſent them with ſeverity. {68 

The beaus and fine gentlemen ſeem to revere and 
adore him, pouring forth libations of ſweet water, and 
offering him the incenſe of perfumes ; cloathing him in 
dreſſes, elegant and expenſive as thoſe. of our lady of 
Loretto, prattifing every art of heathen = p_ idola- 
try, even torturing themſelves for his ſake; but all 
with no manner of ſucceſs ; for the brute in return is 
as unſociable and diſagreeable to the pretty creatures, 
as the moſt ſavage ſquire, or the moſt formal pedant; 
ſo that, ſpite of their pretences, they are obliged to ſiy, 
as a plague, from what they appear moſt to admire. I 


cannot here omit a whimſical circumſtance in this para- 


doxical character, that moſt people are reproached with 
loving him with the greateſt partiality and fondneſs, 
and are greatly delighted to hear him praiſed, yet very 
few ſeek to come to the knowledge of him, or cultivate 
his acquaintance ; nay, the greater part try all poſlible 
means to avoid encountering him. 

Our modern philoſophers pretend by their ſyſtems to 
have falenced him, and by that means to have prevented 
his being troubleſome to them or their acquaintance ; 


but how fallacious their pretences are, is plain from. 
their avoiding all opportunities of being alone with. him, 


and the confuſion they expreſs whenever by unavoidable. 


neceſſity they are forced to it. Others, as he is a known 


enemy 


— 
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enemy to the modern elegant tables, have exerted all 
the arts of the kitchen againſt him, lengthening the feaſt 
till midnight to keep him off; but, like the reckoai 
he appears when the banquet is over, reproaching = 
bounteous hoſt with his profuſion, and the pampered 
gueſt with his wanton ſatiety : aay, fo galling are his 
re prebenſions, and ſo troublefome his mtrufton, that 
there have not been wanting inſtances, even in bigh 
life, of thoſe, who not being able to keep him off other. . 
wiſe, have called in to their relief the halter, dagger, 
and piſtol, and fairly removed themſelves into another 
world to get rid of him; though certain queer fellows 
pretend that they are bit, and that he has followed them 
even thither. ö 

The fair ſex, though generally favourable to the 
impertinent, ate ſo rudely attacked by this inſolent 
Intruder, that to keep him off, they have been obliged 
to call in to their aſſiſtance the relief of routs, balls, aſ- 
ſemblies, operas, gardens and cards; and all little 
enough for their protection. He might indeed pretend 
to ſome ſhare of their favour, as, like themſelves, he is 
a ſevere cenſurer of his acquaintance ; but there is this 
difference in their management, that the ladies are ge- 
nerally fondeſt of fixing their cenſure on the innocent, 
and their adverſary is a judge that condemns none but. 
the guilty, The buck and the fot ſeem to be leaſt af- 
fected by his importunity ; as the one, from his natural 
 Inſenſibility, can attend to nothing, and the other is 
always aſlee p. | : 
In the city, thoſe of the middling rank converſe with 
him pretty Anmiliarly and the rich, to whom he might 
on ſome occafions prove troubleſome, have a charm to 
keep him off. They place a number of bags, full of 
pieces of a particular metal, cloſe together; or in their 
flead, ſome bits of paper inſcribed with certain caba- 
Iiſtical characters, which, with a Midas-like touch, they 
can tranſmute into gold. By the help of this charm, 
though they do not entirely get rid of him, they become 
quite inſenſible to every thing he can ſuggeſt, But as 
theſe materials are not always at hand, or are applied 
to other uſes by the politer part of mankind, this magic 

| is 
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s not properly underſtood or practiſed at the other end 
of the town ; though it is ſaid that ſome particular per- 
ſons there had tried it with a proper effect. | 

Notwithſtanding all I have advanced of this imperti- 
nent viſitor, I cannot help owning that ſome have at- 
tempted to inſinuate a better opinion of him. A cer- 
tain old gentleman, for recommending his acquaintance, 
got the title of a wiſe man; a name at preſent but of 
{mall confideration; and I am told that there never 
were but ſeven who were allowed that title. There are 
indeed ſome few perſons of high rank of both ſexes, 
that do vouchſaſe to commune with him; but they are 
ſach ſqrt of folks, as are hardly fit to converſe with any 
but one another; and very happily, one is ſeldom peſ- 
tered with them at places of polite aſſociation ; ſcarce 
a man among them knowing how to make a bet, to 
drink his third bottle, or that has ſpirit to aſpire at the 
reputation of a Bonne fortune. The ladies of this claſs 
are alſo ſo unfit for the converſation of the world, that 
not one in ten of them knows how to play a 1ubber at 
Whiſt, or dares to fit down to a party at Bragg. 

I have now, Sir, laid my complaints before you, and 
beg your advice how to get clear of my perplexity. My 
troubleſome companion is, no doubt, too well known 
to you to require the inſertion of his name; but as ſome 
of your readers (particularly ſemales) may be ſubje& to 
the frailty of forgetting their moſt intimate acquaint» 
ance, I will inform them, that this ghaſtly phantom 
that intrudes ſo impertinently upon all ſorts of people, 
this cre iture that we fo ſeldom know what to do with, 
and wiſh fo heartily to get rid of, is no other than One's 


SELF, 
I am, Sir, Tour's, fc: 
TiMOTHY- LOWER, 


- 


* 
o 
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The SHEPHERD and the PailLos0PHER, g 


| Euorz from cities liv'd a Swain, 


Unvex'd with all the cares of gain ; 
His head was filver'd o'er with age, 
And long experience made him ſage ; 
In ſummer's heat and winter's col 
He fed is flock, and penn'd the fold; 
His hours in chearful labour flew, 
Nor envy nor ambition knew; 


His wiſdom and his honeſt fame. 


Through all the country rais'd his name. 
A deep Philoſopher (whoſe rules 


Of moral life were drawn from ſchools) 


The Shepherd's homely cottage ſought, 
And thus explor'd his reach of thought. 
Whence is thy learning ? Hath thy toil 
Ober books conſum'd the mid-night oil? 
Haſt thou old Greece and Reme ſurvey'd, 
And the vaſt ſenſe of Plato weigh'd ? 
Hath Socrates thy ſoul refin'd, 
And haſt thou fathom'd Tally's mind ? 


Or, like the wiſe Uly/es thrown 


By various fates on realms unknown, 
Haſt thou through many cities ſtray d, 
Their cuſtoms, laws, and manners weigh'd ? 
The Shepherd modeſtly reply d, 
I ne'er the paths of learning try'd ; 
Nor have I roam'd in foreign parts 
To read mankind, their laws and arts; 
Fer man is practis'd in diſguiſe, 
He cheats the moſt diſcerning eyes : 
Who by that ſearch ſhall wiſer grow, 
When we ourſelves can never know ? 
The little knowledge I have gain'd 
Was all from fimple nature drain'd ; 
Hence my life's maxims took their riſe, 
Hence grew wy ſettled hate to vice. 


— ́́f————jʒü80ñ——ßv—ðb.ñͤ—— —e— — — 
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The daily. labours of the bee 
Awake my ſoul to induſtry. 
Who can obſerve the careful ant, 
And not provide for future want ? 
My dog (the trueſt of his kind) 
With gratitude inflames my mind: 
I mark his true, his faithful way, 
And in my ſervice copy Tray. 
In conſtancy and nuptial love, 
I learn my duty from the dove. 
The hen, who from the chilly air, 
With pious wings pro ects her care; 
And every fowl that flies at large, 
Inſtructs me in a parent's 
From nature too I take my rule, 
To ſhun contempt and ridicule. 
I never with important air 
In converſation over bear, 
Can grave and formal paſs for wiſe, 
When men the ſolemn owl deſpiſe ? 
My tongue within my lips I rein ; 
For who talks much muſt talk in vain, 
We from the wordy torrent fly ; 
Who liſtens to the chatt'ring pye ? 
Nor would I, with felonious flight, 
By ſtealth invade my neighbour's right. 
Rapacious animals we hae; | 
Kites, hawks, and wolves deſerve their fate. 
Do not we juſt abhorrence find 
Againſt the toad and ſerpent kind? 
But envy, calumny, and ſpite, 
Bear ſtronger venom in their bite, 
Thus every object of creation 
Can furniſh hints to contemplation; 
And from the moſt minute and mean 
A virtuous mind can morals glean. | 
Thy fame is juſt, thee ſage replies; 
Thy virtue proves thee truly wiſe. 
Pride often guides the author's pen, 
Books as affeded are as men: | 


* 
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But he who ſtudies nature's laws, | 
From certain truth his maxims draws ; 


And thoſe without our ſchools, ſuffice 
To make men moral, good, and wiſe, 


: Vee Vee ee Wo Nao Noe 
The COUNTRYMAN and JUPITER, 


[Gar.] 


To . 


] 18 u a friend (look round and fp 
So fond, fo prepoſſeſs d as I ? #7) 
| _ Your faults, ſo obvious to mankind, 
My partial eyes could never find, 
When, by the breath of fortune blown, 
| Your airy caſtles were o'erthrown : 
Have I been over prone to blame, 
Or mortify*d your hours with ſhame ? 
Was I e'er known to damp your ſpirit, 
Or twit you with the want of merit ? 
Tis not ſo ſtrange that fortune's frown 
Still perſeveres to keep you down. 
Look round, and ſee what others do; 
Would you be rich and honeſt too ; | 
Have you (like thoſe ſhe rais'd to place) 
Been opportunely mean and baſe ? 
Have you (as times requir d) refign'd 
Treth, honour, virtue, peace of mind ? 
If theſe are ſeruples, give her oer; 
Write, practiſe morals, and be poor. 
The gifts of fortune truly rate, 
Then tell me what would mend your ſtate. 
If happineſs on wealth were built, 
Rich rogues might comfort find in guilt, 
As grows the miſer's hoarded ſtore, 
His fears, his wants increaſe the more. 
Think, Gay, (what ne'er may be the caſe) 
Should fortune take you into grace, 


Would 


— 
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Would that your happineſs augment ?. ith. 
What can ſhe give beyond content? 
Suppoſe yourſelf a wealthy heir, 
With a vaſt annual income clear ; 
In all the affluence you poſſeſs, 
You might not feel one care the 'FY 
Might you not then (like others find) 
With change of fortune, change of mind? 
Perhaps, profuſe beyond all rule, | 
You might ſtart out a glaring fool; 
Your luxury might break all bounds : 
Plate, table, 4. --q ſtewards, hounds, 
Might ſwell your debts: then luſt of play 
No regal income can y. 
Sunk is all credit, writs aſſail, 
And doom your future life to jail. 
Or were you dignify'd ad power, 
Would that avert one penſive hour? 
You might give avarice its ſwin 
Defraud a nation, blind a king : 
Then from the hirelings in your cauſe, 
Though daily fed with falſe — 
Could it a real joy impart ? 
Great guilt knew never joy at heart. 
Is happineſs your pp in view? 
(I mean th' intrinfic and the _ 
She nor in camps or courts 
Nor in the humble cottage 2 3 
Yet found alike in ev 7y ſp 6175 pheres 
Who finds content, will find ber there. 
O'erſpent with toil beneath the ſhade, 
A Sage reſted on his ſpade. 
21 he cries, tis ns to have 
Soon as the morning ſtreaks — ſkies, 
Induſtrious labour bids me riſe ; 
With ſweat I earn my homely fare, 
And ev'ry day renews my care. 
love heard the diſcontented ftrain, 
And has rebuk d » ring ſwain. 


Speak 
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Speak out your'wants then, honeſt friend: 
Unjuſt complaints the gods offend. 
If you repine at partial fate, 
Inftrut me what could mend your ſtate, 
Mankind in every ſtation ſee, 
What wiſh you ? tell me what you'd be. 
So ſaid, upborne upon à cloud, | 
The clown ſarvey'd the anxious croud. 
Von face of care, ſays Joe, behold, 
His bulky bags are fill'd with gold. 
See with what joy he counts it oer 
That ſom to=day bath fwell'd his flore. 
Were I that man, (the peaſant cry'd) 
What bleſſing could I afk beſide? * 
Hold, ſays the Gop ; ſirſt learn to know 
True happineſs from outward ſhow. 
This optic glaſs of intuition==— 
Here, take it, view his true condition. - 
He look'd and ſaw the miſer's breaft, 
A troubled ocean, ne er at reſt ; | 
Want ever ſtares him in the face, 
And fear anticipates diſprace : 
With conſcious guilt he ſaw him ſtart ; 
Extortion gnaws his throbbing heart; 
And never, or in thought or dream, 
His breaſt admits one happy glem. 
May Jove, he cries, rezeR my pray r, 
And guard my life from guilt and care. 
My foul abhors that wretch's fate, 
O keep me in my humble Rate ! 
But ſee amidſt a gawdy crowd, 
Yon miniſter ſo gay and proad ; 
On him what hap -attends, 
Who thus rewards his prateful friends ! 
Firſt take the glaſs, the God replies; 
Man views the world with partial eyes. 
Good gods ! exclaims the ſtartled wight, 
Defend me from this hidevas fight! 
Corruption, with corrofive' ſmart, 
Lies cank'ring en his guiky heart: 
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I ſee him, with polluted hand, 
Spread the contagion o'er the land, 
Now av'rice 1 inſatiate jaws, 
Now rapine with her har py claws, 
His boſom tears. His conſcious breaſt 
Groans with a load of crimes oppreſt. 
See him, mad and drunk with, power, 
Stand tott' ring on ambition's tower. 
Sometimes, in ſpeeches vain and proud, 
His boaſts inſult the nether. crowd ; 
Now, ſeiz d with giddineſs and ſear, : 
He trembles left his fall is near. 

Was ever wreich like this, he-cries ! 
Such miſery in ſuch diſguiſe ! 

The change, O Jove, I diſavow; 
Still be my lot the fpade and plough. 

He next, confirm'd by ſpeculation, 
Rejects the lawyer's occupation 
For he the ſlateſman ſeem'd in part, 
And bore ſimilituce of heart. 

Nor did the ſoldier's trade inflame 
His hopes with thirſt of ſpoil and fame: 
The miſeries of war he mourn'd ; 
Wnole nations into deſarts turn'd. 

By theſe have laws and rights been brav'd; 
By theſe was free-born man anſlav'd : 
When battles and invaſion ceaſe 
Why ſwara they in tte lands of — 
Such change (ſays he) may I decline; 
The ſcythe and civil arms be mine 
Thus. weighing life in each condition, 
The clown withdrew his raſh petition. 

When thus the God ; How mortals err! 
If you true happineſs prefer, 

Tis to no rank of life confin'd, 
But dwells in ev*ry honẽſt mind. 
Be juſtice then your ſole purſuit ; ; 
Plant virtue, and content's the fruit. 

So Fove, to gratify the clown, 

Where firſt he found him ſet him down, 


— 
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The Pacr-Horsr and the Canrnien. 
| 1 [Gar.] 


TOA YOUNG NOBLEMA N, 


EGIN, my Lord, in early youth, 
To ſuffer, nay, encourage truth : 
And blame me not for diſreſpeR, 
If I the flatt'rer's ſtyle reject; 
With that by menial tongues ſupply'd, 
You're daily cocker'd up in pride. 
The tree s diftinguiſh'd by the fruit, 
Be virtue then your firſt purſuit : 
Set your preat anceſtors in view, 
Like them deſerve the title too; 
Like them ignoble actions ſcorn: 
Let virtue prove you greatly born. 
Though with leſs plate their fide-board ſhone, 
Their conſcience always was their own; : 
They ne'er at levees meanly fawn'd, 
Nor was their honour yearly pawn'd ; 
Their hands, by no corruption ſtain'd, 
The miniſterial bribe diſdain'd d; 
They ſerv'd the crown with loyal zeal, 
Vet jealous of the public weal ; | 
They ftood the bulwark of our laws, 
And wore at heart their country's cauſe ; 
By neither place or penſion bought, 
They ſpoke and voted as they . 
Thus did your fires adorn their ſeat ; 
And ſuch alone are truly great. | 
If you the paths of leerning flight, 
You're but a dunce in ſtronger light; 
In foremoſt rank, the coward, lc, 
more 1 * 
to ſerve a paltry end, | 
T0 knaviſh jobs can condeſcend, 
We pay you the contempt that's due; 
In that you have precedence too. 


Whence 
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Whence had you this illuſtrious name ? 
From virtue and unblemiſh'd fame. 
By birth the name alone deſcends ; 
Your honour on yourſelf depends. 
Think not your coronet can hide 
Aſſuming ignorance and pride. 
Learning by ſtudy muſt be won, 
Twas ne'er entail'd from ſon to ſon, 
Superior worth your rank requires ; 
For that mankind reveres your fires ; 
If you degenerate from your race, 


Their merits heighten your diſgrace. 


A Carrier, ev'ry night and morn, 
Would ſee his horſes eat their corn, 
This ſank the hoſtler's vails, tis true; 
But then his horſes had their due. - 
Were we fo cautious in all caſes, 

Small gain would riſe from greater places, 
The manger now had all its meaſure; 
He heard the griodiog teeth with pleaſure ; 
When all at once confuſion rung; | 

They ſnorted, juſtled, bit, and flung. 
A Pack-horſe turn'd his head aſide, 
Foaming, his eye-balls ſwell'd with pride. 

Good gods ! (ſays be) how hard's my lot! 
Is then my high deſcent forgot ? 
Reduc'd to drudg ry and di 
(A life unworthy of my race 
Muſt I too bear the vile attacks | 
Of ragged ſcrubs, and vulgar hacks ? 
See ſcurvy Roan, that brute ill-bred, 
Dares from the manger thruſt my head ! 
Shali I, who boaſt a noble line, 

On offals of theſe creatures dine? 
Kick'd by old Baal ſo mean a foe! 
My honour ſuffers by the blow. 
Newmarket (| my grandfire's fame, 
All jockeys till revere his name: 
There yearly are his triumphs told, 
There all his maſſy — N 


Whene'er 


\ 
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Whene'er led forth upon the plain, 

You ſaw him with a liv'ry train; | 

Returning too with laurels crown'd, 

You heard the drums and trumpets ſound. 

Let it then, Sir, be underſtood, | 

ReſpeR's my due, for I have blood. 
Vain-glorious fool (the Carrier cry*d) 

Reſpect was never paid to pride. 

Know, *twas thy giddy wilful heart 

Reduc'd thee to this flaviſh part. 

Did not thy headſtrong youth diſdain 

To learn the condu of the rein ? 

Thus coxcombs, blind to real merit, 

In vicious frolics fancy ſpirit. 

1 What is't to me by wr A. begot ? 

| Thou reftiff, pert, conceited ſot. 

Your fires | reverence : tis their due: 

But worthleſs fool, what's that to you? 

Aſk all the Carriers on the road, 

They'll ſay thy keeping's ill beftow'd. 

Then vaunt no more thy noble race, 


That neither mends thy or pace. 
What profits me thy bad of Ws ? 


An aſs hath more intrinſic ou 

By outward ſhew let's not be cheated : 

An aſs ſhauld like an aſs be treated. 

The YOUTH and the PHILOSOPHER, 
A FABLE. | [Whitchead. ] 

Grecian youth, of talents rare, K 
Whom Plates philoſophic care 

Had form'd i nobler view, 

By precept and example too, 

Would often boaſt his matchieſs fill, 

To curb the ſteed and guide the wheel, 


And as he paſ d the gazing thron 
With graceful caſe, hd Tinack'd — 
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The ideot wonder they expreſs'd 

Vas praiſe and tranſport to his breaſt. 
At length quite vain, he needs would ſhew 

His maſter what his art cou'd do; 

And bade his ſlaves the chariot lead 

To Academus ſacred ſhade, 3 ; 

The trembling grove conſyſe'd its fright, 

The wood-nymphs ſtartled at the fight, 

The Maſes dropt the learned lyre, 

And to their inmoſt ſhades retire! = 
Howe er the youth, with forward air, 

Bows to the fage, and mounts the car. 

The laſh reſounds, the courſers ſpring, 

The chariot marks the rolling ring, 

And gath'ring crouds with eaper eyes, 

And ſhouts purſue him as he flies. 
Triumphant to the goal return'd, 

With nobler thirſt his boſom burn'd ; 

And now along th? indented plain 

The ſelf- ſame track he marks again, 

Purſues with care the nice defign, 

Nor ever deviates from the line, 

Amazement ſeiz d rhe circling croud, 

Tbe youths with emulation glow'd, 

Ev*n bearded fapes hail*d tne boy, 

And all but Plato gaz d with joy, 

For he, deep-judging ſage, beheld 

With pain the triumphs of the field ; 

And when the charioteer drew nigh, | | 

And, fiuſh'd with hope, had caught his eye, 

Alas! unhappy youth, he cry'd, | ; 

Expect no praiſe from me (and ſigh'd). 

With indignation I ſurvey 

Such ſkill and judgment thrown away. 

The time profuſely ſquander'd there. 

On vulgar arts beneath thy care, 

If well employ'd, at leſs expence, 

Had taught thee honour, virtue, ſenſe, 

And raie'd thee from a coachman's fate 

To govern men, and guide the ſtate. 

E | Q 4 | 
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An ELEGY uri ix a Cov NT&Y CHURCH: 
; Yar Do 13 [Gray.] 


FT HE Curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd wind Ned ar the lea, 

The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkneſs and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landſcape on the fight, 

And all the air a ſolemn fullneſs holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his drony flight, 

And drowſy tinklings lull the diſtant folds ; 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tow'r 

The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of ſuch, as wand' ring near her ſecret bow'r, 

Moleſt her ancient, ſolitary reign, | 

Beneath thoſe rugged elms, that yew-tree's ſhade, 

Where heaves the turf in many a mould'ring heap, - 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet fleep. 

The breezy call of incenſe-breathing Morn, 

The ſwallow twitt'ring from the ſtraw- built ſhed, 

The cock's ſhrill clarion, or the ecchoing horn, 

No more ſhall rouſe them from their louf bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth mal burn, 

Or buſy houſewife ply her ev ning care: 

No children run to liſp their fire's return, 

Or climb his knees the envied kiſs to ſhare. 

Oft did the harveſt to their fickle yield, 

Their furrow oft the ſtubborn glebe has broke; 

How jocund did they drive their team a- field! 

How bow'd the woods beneath their flurdy ſtroke ! 

Let not Ambition mcck their uſeful toil, - 

Their homely joys and deſtiny obſcure ; 

Nor Grandeur hear with a diſdainful ſmile, 

The ſhort and fimple annals of the poor. 

The boaſt of heraldry, the pomp of pow'r, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e er gave, 

Await alike th' inevitable hour. 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 
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Nor you, ye Proud, impute to theſe the fault, 
If Mem'ry o'er the Tomb no Trophies raiſe, 
Where thro? the Jong-drawn iſle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem ſwells the note of praiſe. 
Can ftoried urn or animated buſt 
Back to its mankon call the fleeting breath? 
Can Honour's voice provoke the filent diſt, 
Or Flatt'ry ſooth the dull cold ear of Death? 
Perhaps in this negleQed ſpot is laid 
Some heart once ant with celeſtial fire; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have ſway'd, 
Or wak'd to extaſy the living lyre. 
But knowledge to their axes bay ample page 
Rich with the ſpoils of time did ne'er unrol ; 
Chill penury repref#'d their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the ſoul. 
Full many a gem of pureſt ray ſerene, 
The dark an d caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to bluſh unſeen, 
And waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſert air, | 
Some village Hampden, that with daumtleſs breaſt A 
The little Tyrant of his fields withſtood 3; | 
Some mute inglorious Milios here may reſt, 
Some Crom guiltleſi of his country's blood. 
Th' applauſe of lift'ning ſenates tv command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to deſpiſe, 
To ſcatter Plenty o'er a ſmiling land, 
And read their hiſt'ry in a nation's eyes 
Their lot forbad : nor circumſcrib'd alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confin'd'; 
Forbad to wade thro” ſlaughter to a throne, 
And ſhut the gates of mercy on mankind. 
The ſtruggling pangs of conſcious truth to hide, 
To quenieh the bluſhes of ingenuous ſhame, 
Or heap the ſhrine of Luxury and Pride” 
With incenſe kindled at the Muſe s flame. 
Far from the madding crowd; ignoble ſtrife, 
Their ſober wiſhes never learn'd to ſtray; © 
Along the cool ſequeſter'd vale of life 
They kept the noiſclefs Tr their way. 
* 5 | 
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Yet even theſe bones from ĩnſult/to protect 

Some frail memorial ſtill erecte 55 . 

With uncouth rhimes and ſhapeleſs ſculpture deck 'd, 

Implores the paſſing tribute of a ſigh. 

Their name, their years, ſpelt by th' unletter'd Moſe, 

The place of fame and elegy ſupply: | 

And many a holy text around ſhe ftrews, 

That teach the ruſtic moraliſt to die. 

For who to dumb Forgetfulnieſs a prey, 

This ors. anxious being e er refign'd,. 

Left the warm precin&s of the cheerful day, 

Nor caſt one longing ling'ting look behind ? 

On ſome fond breaſt the parting ſoul relies, 

Some pious drops the cloſing eye requires ; 

Ev'n from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 

Ev*n in our Aſhes live their wonted Fires. 

For thee, who mindful of th' unhonour d Dead 

Poſt in theſe lines_their artleſs tale relate; 

If Chance, by lonely Contemplation led, 

Some kindred Spirit ſhall inquire thy fate, 

Haply ſome hoary-headed Swain may ſay, 

Oft have we ſeen him at the peep of dawn 

* Bruſhing with haſty fleps the dews away 

To meet the ſun upon the upland lawn. 

© There at the foot of yonder nodding beech 

That wreathes its old fantaſtic roots ſo high, 

His liſtleſs length at noon-tide would he fetch, 

© And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

Hard by yon wood, now ſmiling as in ſcorn, 

s Mutc'ring his wayward fancies he wou'd rove ; 

Now drooping, woeful wan, Jike one forlorn, 

Or craz'd with care, or croſs'd in hopeleſs love. 

One morn I miſs'd him on the cuſtom'd hill; 

Along the heath and near his fav'rite tree, 

Another came ; nor yet befide the rill, 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he. 

The next with dirges due in ſad array 

Slow through the church-way path we ſaw him born, 

Approach and read (for thou canſt read) the lay, 

s Graved on the ſtone beneath yon thorn, _ 
| k 4 A 
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FRE s his bead upon the lap of Earth, 
A Youth to Fortune and to Fame nuknown, 

Fair Science frown'd not on bis Bumble birth, 

And Melancholy mark'd bim for ber own, 

Large was his bounty, and bis foul ſincere, 

Heaw'n did a recompence as largely fend : 

He gave to Misty all be bad, « tear, 

He gain d from Heav's t all be wiſh'd) «friend; 

No farther ſeek bis merits to diſcloſe, | 5605 

Or draw his frailties from their dread alodr, 

(There they alike in img hope 7 

The bojom of his Father and bis CG. 


The Story of Pain 


mon a Lavinia 


HE lovely young Levizie once had friends 3 
1 And fortune ſmil'd, deceitful, on her-birth,. 

For in her helpleſs years depriv'd of all, | 
Of every ſtay, fave Innocence and Heaven, 

She with her widow'd mother, feeble, old, 
And poor, liv'd in a cottage, far retir'd 

Among the windings of a woody vale; 

By ſolitude and furroanding ſhades, 

But more by baſhful modeſty, conceal'd. 

Together thus ſhun'd the cruel ſcorn, 

Which virtue, ſank to poverty, would meet: 

From giddy paſſion and low-minded pride: 

Almoſt on Nature's common bounty fed; 

Like the gay birds that ſung them to repoſe, 

Content, and careleſs of to-morrow's fare. 

Her form was freſher than the morning roſe, F 

When the dew wets its leaves ;. unſtain d and pure, 

As is the lily, or the mouatain ſnow. 

The modeſt virtues mingled in her eyes, | \ 

Sill on the ground dejected, darting all 5 
8 Their 
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it Their humid beams inte the blooming flowers: 
10 Or when the mournful tale her mother told, 
i Of what her faithleſs fortune promis'd once, 
q Thrill'd in her thought, they, like the dewy ſtar * 
9 Of evening. ſhone in tears. A native grace 
i Sat fair proportion'd on her poliſh'd limbs, 
Veil'd in a fimple robe, their beſt attire, 
Beyond the pomp of dreſs: for Joveliveſs 
Needs not the ſoreign aid of ornament, 
But is when unadom'd adorn'd the moſt. 
Thonghtleſs of beauty, ſhe was beauty's ſelf, 
Recluſe amid the cloſe-embowering woods. 
As in the ballaw' breaſt of Appenize, 
Beneath the ſticker of encircling hills, 
A myrile riſes, far fiom human eye, 
And breaths its balmy fragrance o'er the wild; 
So flouriſh'd blooming, and unſeen by all, RES: 
The ſweet Laviaia; till, at length, compell'd ; 
By ſtrong Neceffity's ſupreme command, 
With ſmiling patience in her looks, ſhe went 
To glean Palemon's ſielde. The pride of ſwains 
Palemon was, the generous and the rich; | 
Who led the rural life in all its joy 
And elegance, ſuch as Arcadias ſong | 
T:anſmits from antient uncorrupted times; 
When ty rant cuſtom had not ſhackled man, 
But free to follow Nature was the mode. 
He then, his fancy with autumnal ſcenes 
Amuſing, chanc'd beſide his reaper-train — 
To walk, when poor Lavisia daew his eye; 
Unccnſcious of her power. and turoing quick 
With unaijeQted bluſhes from his-gaze : 
He ſaw her charming, but be ſaw not half 
The charms her do - caſt modeſly conceal'd. 
That very mon ent lc ve and chaſte defire 
Sprung in his boſom, to himſelf unknown; 
For ſtill the wo: Id prevail'd, and its dread laugh, 
Which ſcarce the firm philoſopher can ſcorn, 
Should his heart own a gleaner in the field, 
And thus in fecret to bis foul he figh'd. 


« What 
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«© What pity! that ſo delicate a form 
% By beauty kindled, where enlivening ſenſe _ 
« And more than vulgar goodneſs ſeem to dwell, 
„ Should be devoted to the rade embrace | 
« Of ſome indecent clown! She looks, mechinks, 
% Of old Acafto's line; and to my mind 
«© Recalls that patron of my happy life, 
«© From whom my liberal fortune took its riſe; 
«© Now to the duſt gone down; his houſes, lands, 
« And once fair ſpreading family difſoly'd. | 
« »Tis ſaid that in ſome lone obſcure retreat, 
«© Urg'd by remembrance fad, and decent pride, | 
% Far {rom thoſe ſcenes which knew their better days, 
« His aged widow and his daughter live, : 
« Whom yet my fruitleſs ſearch could never find. 
© Romantic wiſh! would this the daughter were!” 
When, ſtrict enquiring, from herſelf he found 
She was the fame, the daughter of his friend, 
Of bountiful Aae; who can ſpeak 
The mingled paſſions that ſurpriz'd his heart, 
And thro? his nerves in ſhivering tranſport ran? 
Then blaz'd his ſmother'd flame, avow'd, and bold; 
And as he view'd her, ardent, o er and o'er, 
Love, gratitude, and pity wept at once, 
Confus'd and frighten d at his ſadden tears, 
Her riſing beauties fluſb'd a higher bloom, 
As thus 4 paſſionate and juſt, 
Pour'd out the pious rapture of his foul, 
« And art thou then Acafo's dear remains? 
« She whom my reſtleſs gratitude has ſought, 
„ So long in vam ? O yes! the very fame, 
« The ſoftened image of my noble friend, 
« Alive, his every feature, every look, | 
„% More elegantly touch'd, Sweeter than ſpring! 
Thou ſoſe ſorviving viofſom from the root 
„That nouriſh'd up my fortune! Say, ah where, 
« In what ſequeſter d defart, haſt thou drawn 
The kindeft aſpect of delighted heaven ? 
0 flato ſuch beauty ſpread, and blown fo fair; 
« Tho? poverty's cold wind, and cruſhing rain, 
„ Beat keen, and beavy.on thy tender ears? p 
. 3 | O let 
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« O let me now, into a richer Coll, - 

« Tranſplant thee ſafe! where vernal ſun en 

«. Diffuſe their warmeſt, largeſt influence ; 

« And of my garden be the pride, and joy! 

10 TI! it befits thee, oh it ill befits 

« Acaſio's daughter, his whoſe open ſtores, 

« 'Tho' vaſt, were little to his ampler heart, 

wo father of a country, thus to pick 

«© The very refuſe of thoſe harveſt- . 

„Which 2 his bounteous friendſhip | enjoy. 

4 Then throw that ſhameful — m thy band, 

«« But-ill apply'd to ſuch a r 

„ 'The fields, the maſter, all, my yk are thine; 

© If to the various bleſſings which thy houſe 

4 Has on me laveſh'd, thou wilt add that bliſs, 

«© Thar-deareft bliſs, the power of blefing thee |” 

Here cets'd the youth: : yet ſtill his ſpeaki e 

Expreſ'd the ſacred triumph of his foal, 

With conſcious virtue, gratitude, and love, 

At.ove the volgar joy —_— rais'd. 

Nor waited he reply. Won by the charm 

Of goodneſs irrefiſtible, and all 

In ſweet diſorder loſt, ſhe blaſh'd conſent, 

The news immediate to her mother brought, 
While, pierc'd with anxious thought, he pin'd away 

The lonely moments ſor — fate 

Amaz'd and ſcarce believing what ſhe beard, 

Joy ſeiz d her wither's veins, and one bright —_ 

of ſetting life ſhone on her evening-hours: 

Not leſs enraptur'd than the happy pair ; 

Who flouriſh'd long in tender bliſs, and rear'd 

A numerous offspring, lovely like themſelves, 


And good, the-grace of all the country round. 


VIRGIL: Tomb. [Dodfley's Colled. Vol. IV.! 
[| Came, t bard, to guze upon thy ſhrine 
And ver th relics wait ch 83 4 

For ſore, I faid, where Maro's aſhes fleep, 

The weeping. Moſer — 
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Still o'er their fav rite s monument they mourn, 
And with peetie trophies grace his urn: 
Have placed the ſhield and martial trumpet here; 
The ſhepherd's pipe and rural honours there: 
Fancy had deek d the conſecrated ground, 

And ſentter d _ fading roſes round, 

And now romantic thought aſp! 

To hear * of celeſtial lyres; _ 
Then catch ſome ſound to bear delighted home, 
And boaſt I learnt the verſe at Firgi!'s tomb: 
Or ftretch*d beneath thy myrtle's fragrant ſhade, 
With dreams extatic hov'ting o'er my head, 

See forms auguſt, and | d ghoſts aſcend, 


And with thyſelf, perhaps, the long proceſſion end. 


I came—but ſoon the phantoms difappear'd ; 
Far other ſcenes, than wanton Hope had rear'd; 
No faery tits, no fun'ral penip I found; 

No trophied walls with wreaths of laurel round: 
A mean unhenour'd ruin faintly ſhow'd 

The ſpot where once thy mauſoleum ſtood: 
Hardly the form remain'd: a nodding dome 
 Ofergrown'with moſs is now all Yirgi/'s tomb, 

Twas ſuch a ſcene as gave a kind relief | 
To memory, in penſive grief: 

Gloomy, unpleafing images it wrought ; 
No mufing, ſoft complacency of thought: 
For Time had canker'd all, and worn away 
Ev'n the laſt, mournful of decay: 
Oblivion, baefl goddeſs fot before, 
And cover'd with her duſſey wings the door: 
No filver harps I heard, no Mule's voice, 
But birds obſcene in horrid notes rejoice : 
Fancy recoil'd, and with his tinſel train 
Forſoak the chearleſs ſcene; no more remain 
The warm ambitious hopes of airy youth; 
Severe Reflection came, and frowning truth: 
y iden fled, 


Away each glitt ring ga 
And bade a — 2 train ſueceed, 


That form'd, or ſeem d to form, a mournful call 

In feeble echoes matt ring round the wall. 

Seek not the Muſes here l th' afrighted maids 
Have fled Parthenepe's pollmed fhades: 


Her 


— 
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Her happy ſhores, the ſeats of joy and eaſe, 


Their fav'rite manſions once, no longer pleaſe: 
No longer, as of old, in tranſport loſt, 
The ſiſters rove along th* enchanted coaſt; 
They turn with horror from each much-loy'd ſtream, 

And loath the fields that were their darling theme: 
The tuneful names themſelves once fondly gave 
To ev'ry ſwelling hill, avd moſſy cave, 
So pleaſing then, are only heard with fighs; 
And each fad echo bids their ſorrow riſe, 

Yet Nature ſmiles, as when their Virgil ſang, 

Nor *midft a fairer ſcene his lyre was ftrung : 
Still bloom the ſweets of his elyſium here, 
Ang the ſame charms in ev'ry grove appear. 
But ah! in vain indulgent ſuns prevail; 
Health and delight in ev'ry balmy gale 0 
Are wafted now in vain: ſmall comfort bring 
To weeping eyes the beauties of the ſpring. Io 
To groaning ſlaves thoſe fragrant heads - 
Where Tully dictated, and Maro ſung. | 
Long fince, alas! theſe golden days are flown, 
When here each Science wore its proper crown; 
Pale Tyranny has laid theiraltars low, | 
And rent the laurel from the Moſe's brow : 
What wonder then” midſt ſuch a ſcene to ſee 
The Arts expire with bleeding Liberty ? 
Penſive and ſad, each fair angelic form | 
Droops, like the wearied dove beneath a ſlorm; 
Far other views the poet's thought engage, 
Than the warm glories of th' Augu//an age. 
Can mis'ry bid th' imagination glow ? 
Or genius brighten midſt domeſtic woe? 
To ſee de ſponding wretches round him pine, 
Horace had wept beneath the Alias vine. 
Sad fits the bard amidſt his country's tears, 

And fighs, regardleſs of the wreath he wears, 

Did ever Want and Famine ſweetly fing ? 

The fetter'd hand uncoutbly ſtrikes the firing. 
Lo! fern Oppreſlion lifts her iron rod, 

And Ruin waits th' imperious harpy's nod: 

Black Deſolation, and deſtructive War, 
. Rife at the fignal, and attend her car. From 
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From the dire pomp th' affrighted thepherd — 
And leaves his the rav nous ſoldier's p | 
Where now are all the nymphs that bleſt the o plains * 
lg the r. of contented ſwains? 

The of of liberty and peace, 

Are dos more; the dance and — 2 
Tocthe ſoft oaten pipe, and Paſt ral reed, 

Lo =- of arms, and clarion's blaſt ſucceed 

re ſhapes appear inev'r nin | 
And furies hat hs ole by. br Ake de ſray d. 

Is this the queen of realms, for arts renown'd ? 
This captive maid, that weeps upon the ground! 
Alas! how chang'd {—dejefted and forlorn! 
The miſtreſs of the world become the ſcorn! 
Around ſtand Rapine, Horror, and Deſpair z 
And Ign'rance, dark-ally of barb'rous war: 

She, at th' uſurping Yeadal/'s dread command, 
Diſplays her gloomy banner o'er the land: 
Beneath its chilling ſhade neglected lies 
Each fiſter Art; + unlamented dies. 1 
Lo! Sculpture lets ber uſeleſs chiſſel fall; 

While on ſome ruin d temple's broken wall 

= So wm fits: ſees with ſhame 

her injur'd name: 

Maſica = . twins ! - a 

To anti weak unmanl 

The ga ning deluge ſwells on ev'ry = 

And monkiſh Superſtition ſwells the tide. 

By the reſiftleſs torrent overborn 

Floats ev'ry virtue from its baſis torn: 

Fair Learning droops, the fick'ning Arts decay 1 
And ev'ry laurel fades, and ev'ry bay. | 
All is confus'd, no traces now are ſeen 

To ſhew what wretched Italy has been. 

Thus once Vein, crown'd with circling wood, 
Partbenope, thy beauteous neighbour ſtood: 
Perpetual Spring cloath'd the fair mountain's fide; | 
And what is now thy terror, was thy pride. 
Sudden th' impriſon'd flames burſt forth ; and laid 
On ſmoaky — ſhrieking Dryed's be: 


Now 


% 


* 
. 
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No deep in aſhes finks the myrtle bow /r, 
O'er beds of flow rs ſolphureous torrents roar ; 0 
And exil'd demi- gods ther ruin'd ſeats deplore. 


SONG for RantLacn. Dy Mr. Whitehead. 


” | 

W belles, and ye flirts, and ye pert little things, ' 

| Who trip in this frolickſome round, | 

Pray tell me from whence this iodecency ſprings, 
The ſexes at once to confound | 

What means the cbck'd hat, and the maſculine air, 
Wich each motion deſigu'd to perplex? 

Bright eyes were intended to languilh, not ſtare, 
And foftneſs the. teſt of your ſex. 


| Sa | 
The girl who on beauty depends for ſepport, 
May call ev"ry art to her aid: 
The bgſom diſptayd, and the pettieoat ſhort, 


Are ſamples ſte gives of her trade. 
But yon, an whom Fortune 3 ſtniles, 
And whom Pride has preſerv'd ftom the ſnare; 
Should ſlily attack m, with coyneſi and wites, 
Not with open and _ air, 


The N, whoſe ſtatue delights aH mankind, 
Sh:inks modeſtly back from the view, | 

Ard kindly ſhou'd ſeem by the artiſt defign'd 
To ſerve as a model for 1 1 # 

Then learn with her beautſes to copy her air, 
Nor venture too much to reveal; 8 

Our fancies will paint what you cover with care, 
And double each charm you conceal,” —< 


IV. 
The bluſhes of Mom, and the mff#nefs of May, 
Are charms which to art can — 
Oh! be bot yourſelves, and our ge we pay. ; | 1 
And your empire is ſolid and ſure. | | 


But if Amaxon-like you attack your gallants, 
And put + in ear of our live, 

You may do very well for ſiſters and aunts, 
But believe me, you'll never be wives, 
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Deſcribing the ſorrow of am ingenuous mind on the melan- 
choly event of a licentious amour. 
Ne [Sbenſtone.] 
WII moarns my friend! why weeps his down- 
| dees eye? ? . 
That eye where mirth, where fancy us'd to ſhine? 
Thy chearful meads reprove that ſwelling ſigh ; - 
Spring ne'er enamel'd fairer weads than thine. 
Art thou not lodg'd in fortune's warm embrace? 
Wert thos not form'd by nature's partial care? 
Bleſt in thy ſang, and bleſt in ev'ry grace | 
That wins the friend, or that enchants the fair ? 
Damon, ſaid he, thy partial praiſe reſtraio ; 
Not Dawon's friendſhip can my peace reſtore ; 
Alas! his very praiſe awakes my pain, 
And my poor wounded boſom bleeds the more. 
For oh ! that nature on my birth had frown'd4 
Or fortune fix d me to ſome lowly cell! | 
Then had my boſom 'ſcap'd this fatal wound, 
Nor had I bid theſe vernal ſweets, farewel. 
But led by fortune's hand, her darling child, 
My youth her vain licentious bliſs admitr'd ; 
In fortune's train the ſyren Flatt'ry ſmil'd, 
And raſhly hallow'd all her queen inſpit d. 
Of folly ſtudious, ev'n of vices vain, 
Ah vices ! gilded by the rich and gay! 
I chas'd the guilelefs daughters of the plain, 
Nor dropt the chace, till Jessr was my prey. 
Poor artleſs maid! to ſtain thy ſpotleſs name, 
Expence, and art, and toil, united ſtrove; 
To Jure a breaſt that felt the pureſt flame, 
Suſtain'd by virtue, but betray'd by lore. 
School'd in the ſcience of love's mazy wiles, 
I cloath'd each feature with affected ſcorn ; 
I ſpoke of jealous doubts, and fickle ſmiles, 
And, feigning, left her anxious and forlorn. 
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Then while the fancy'd rage alarm'd her care, No! 
Warm to deny, and zealous to diſprove;. 7 
I bade my words the wonted ſoftneſs wear, Tre 
And ſeiz'd the minute of returning love. | 1 
To thee, my Damon, dare I paint the reſt ? 
Will yet thy love a candid ear incline ? | oy 
Aſſur'd that virtue, by mis fortune preſt, T 
Feels not the ſharpneſs of a pang like mine. : 
Nine envious moons matur'd her growing ſhame ; 
Ere while to flaunt it in the face of day; | Re 
When ſcorn'd of virtue, ſtigmatiz d by fame, 
Low at my feet deſponding Jtssr lay. T 
Henry, ſhe ſaid, by thy dear form ſubdu d. 
See the ſad reliques of a nymph undene! BY 
I find, LI find this riſing ſob renew'd: 
I ſigh in ſhades, ficken at the ſan... P 
Amid the dreary gloom of night, I cry, 
When will the morn's once pleafing ſcenes return ? F 


Yet what can morn's returning ray ſupply, 
But foes that triumph, or but friends that mourn ! 


Alas! no more that joyous morn 22 

That led the tranquil hours of ſpotleſs fame; 
For I have fteep'd a father's couch in tears, 

And ting'd a mother's glowing check with ſhame, 
The vocal birds that raife their matin ſtrain,. 

The ſportive lambs, increaſe my penſive moan z 

All ſeem to chaſe me from the chearful plain, 

And talie-vf truth and innocence alone. 


If thro? the garden's flow'ry tribes I ſtrav. 
| Where bloom the jaſmins that could once allure, 
Hope not to find delight in us, they ſay, 

For we are ſpotleſs, Jess v; we are pure, 


Ye flow'rs ! that well reproach a nymph ſo frail, 
Say, could ye with my virgin fame compare ? 

The brighteſt bud that ſcents the vernal gale 
Was not ſo fragrant, and was not fo fair. 


Now 
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Now the grave old alarm the gentler young ; | ' 
And all my fame's abhorr d ne ___- KH. | | 
Trembles each lip, and faulters every tongue, 
That bids the morn propitious ſmile on me, 


Thus for your fake I ſhun each human eye; 
I bid the ſweets of blooming youth adieu ; 

To die I languiſh, but I dread to die, ; 
Left my fad fate ſhou'd nouriſh pangs for you. 


Raiſe me from earth; the pains of want remove, 
And let me ſilent ſeek ſome friendly ſhore, 
There only, baniſh'd from the form i love, 
My weeping virtue ſhall relapſe no more. 


Be but my friend; I aſk no dearer name; 
Be ſuch the meed of ſome more artful fair; 
Nor could it heal my peace, or chace my ſhame, 
That pity gave, what love refus'd to ſhare. 


Force not my tongue to aſk its ſcanty bread ; | | 
Nor hurl thy Jes$xy to the vulgar crew; | 

Not ſuch the parent's.board at which I fed"! h 
Not ſuch the precept from his lips 1 drew! 


Haply, when age has filver'd o'er my hair, - 
Malice may learn to ſcorn ſa mean a ſpoil; | 

Envy may flight a face no longer fair; C | 
And pity, welcome, to my native foil,” 

She ſpoke—nor was I born of ſavage race; 
Nor could theſe hands a niggard w aſſign ; 1 

Grateful ſhe claſp'd me in a laſt embrace, 1 
And vow'd to waſle her life in pray'rs for mine. 


] ſaw her foot the lofty bark aſcend; 
I ſaw her breaſt with every paſſion heave; | 
J left her—torn from every earthly friend; h 
Oh! my hard boſom, which could bear to leave ? 
Brief let me be; the fatal ſtorm aroſe; | 
The billows rag'd ; the pilot's art was vain ; | 
O'er the tall maſt the circling ſurges cloſe ; | "n 
My Jess Y—floats upon the wat'ry plain! 2 


- 
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And - ſee my youth's impetnous fires dec; 
Seck not to ſtop reflection 's bitter tear; 
But warn the frolic, and inſtruct the gay, 
From Iss 1 floating on her wat'ry bier ! 
A Paſtoral BALL Ab, in Four Parts. Written 1743. 
A: fa humile/gue africa . Varc. 
E ſhepherds ſo chearful and gay 
Whoſe flocks never careleſsly roam; 
Should Corr Don's happen to ſtray, 
Oh! call the poor wanderers home. 
Allow me to muſe and to figh, 
Nor talk of the change that ye find; 


None once was fo watchful as I: 
have left my dear PyYLL1s behind, 


Now I know what it is, to have ſtrove 
| With the torture of doubt and defire; 
g What it is, to admire and to love, 
| And to leave ber we love and admire. 
| Ah _ _ my * oe = 
And the dam each ev'ning repel ; 
Alas! I am "2%. ber F-2r : 1 
] have bade my dear PRYII is farewel. 


Since PHYLL1s vouchfaf'd me a look, 

I never once dreamt of my vine; 
May I loſe both my, pipe and my crook, 

If I knew of a kid that was mine. 
I priz'd ev'ry hour that went by, 

Beyond all that had pleas'd me before ; 
But now they are paſt, and I ſigh; 

And I prieve that I priz'd them no more. 
But why do I lavguiſh in vain? 

Why: wander thus penſively here? 
Oh! why did I come from the plain, | 

Where I ſed on the ſmiles of my. dear? 


They 
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They tell me, my favourite maid, 

The pride of that valley, is flown ; 
Alas! where with. her I have ſtray d, 

I could wander with pleaſure, alone. * 


When forc'd the fair nymph to forego, 
What anguiſh I felt at my heart! 
Yet I cthought—but it might not be ſo— 
"Twas with pain that ſhe ſaw me depart. 
She gaz'd, as I ſlowly withdrew; - 
My path I could hardly diſcern ; 
So ſweetly ſhe bade me adieu, 
I thought that ſhe bade me return. 
The pilgrim that journeys all-day 
To viſit ſome far-diſtant ſhrine, e 
If he beat but a relique away. 
Is happy, nor heard to repine. 
Thus widely remov'd ſrom the fair, 
Where my vows, my devotion, I owe, 
Soft hope is the relique I bear, 
And my ſolace wherever I go. 


II. HOP RB. 
Y banks they are furniſh'd with bees, 
Whoſe murmur invites one to fleep ; 
My grottos are ſhaded with trees, - 
And my hills are white-over with ſheep. 
' I ſeldom have met with a loſs, 
Such health do my fountains beftow ; 
My fountains all border'd with mals, © 
Where the hare-bell» and violets grow. 
Not a pine in my grove is there ſeen, 
But with'tendrils of woodbine is bound ; 
Not a beech's more beautiful green, 
_ But a OO „ __p —— 
lot m in the prime of the year, 
Men charms than my cattle — 3 
Not a brook that is lim pid and clear, 
But it glitters with Gſhes of gold. 


One would think ſhe might like to retire 
To the bow'r 1, — rear; 
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Not a ſhrub that I heard her admire, 
But I haſted and planted it there. 


O how ſudden the jeſſamine ſtrove 


With the lilac to render it gay! 


| Already it calls for my love, 


To prune the wild away. 
From the plains, from the woodlands and proves, 
What — of wild melody flow ? 
How the nightingales warble their loves 
From thickets of roſes that blow! ! 
And when her bright form ſhall appear, 
Each bird ſhall niouſly join 
In a concert ſo ſoft and fo clear, 
As——ſhe may not be ſond to reſign. 
I have found out a gift for my fair; | 
I have found where the wood-pigeons breed; 


But let me that plunder forbear, 


She will ſay twas a barbarous deed. 


For he ne'er could be true, ſhe aver'd, 


Who could rob a poor bird of its young; 
And | lov'd her the more when I heard 
Such tenderneſs fall from her tongue. 


I have heard her with ſweetneſs unfold 

How that pity was due to—a dove ; 
That it ever attended the bold, 

And ſhe call'd it the ſiſter of love. 

But ber words ſuch a pleaſure convey, 

So much [ her accents adore, 

Let her ſpeak, and whatever ſhe ſay, 

Methinks I ſhould love her the more. 
Can a boſom ſo gentle remain 

| Unmorv'd, when her Con von fighs! 
Will a nymph that is ſond of the plain, 

Theſe plains and this valley deſpiſe ? 
Dear regions of ſilence and ſhade, 

Soft ſcenes, of contentment and eaſe! 
Where I could have pleaſingly ſtray d, 
If aught, in her abſence, could pleaſe. 
But where does my PmrYLLIba ſtray? f 

And where are her grots and her bow're2 


Are the groves and the valleys as gay, 
And the ſhepherds as gentle as ours ? 

The groves may perhaps be as fair, 
And the face of the valleys as fine ; 

The ſwains may in manners compare, 
But their Jove is not equal to mine, 


IIl. SOLICITUDE, 


| HY will you my paſſion reprove ? 
Why term it a folly to grieve ? 

Ere I ſhew you the charms of my love, 
She is fairer than you can believe. 

With her mien ſhe enamours the brave 
With her wit ſhe engages the free; 

With her modeſty the grave ; 
She is every way pleaſing to me. 

O you that have been of her train, 
Come and join in my amorous Jays 2 

I could lay down my life for the ſwain, 
That will ſing but a ſong in her praiſe. 

When he fings, may the nymphs of the town 
Come trooping, and liſten the while ; 

Nay on him let not Pur 11104 frown ; 
——— But I cannot allow her to ſmile. 


For when Pa RID EI tries in the dance 
Any favour with PRT ILL Is to find, 

O how, with one trivial glance, 
Might ſhe ruin the peace of my mind | 

In ringlets he dreſſes his bair, 
2 his crook is ey — around ; 

And his pipe—oh may ParLLis beware, 
Of a magic there is in the ſound. 

»Tis his with mock paſſion to glow; 
Tis his in ſmooth tales to unfold, 

« How her face is as bright as the ſnow, 
And her boſom, be ſure, is as cold. 
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How the nightingales labour the ftrain, 
With the notes of his charmer to vie; 
. How they vary their accents in vain, 
Repine at her triumphs, and die.” 
To the grove or the garden he ſtrays, 
And pillages every ſweet; 
Then, ſuiting the wreath to his lays, 
He throws it at Phy LL18's feet. 
« Oh PyrLL1s, he whiſpers, more fair, 
More ſweet than the jeſſamin's flower |! 
What are pinks, in a morn, to compare ? 
What is eglantine, after a ſhower ? 
Then the lily no longer is white; 
Then the roſe is deprived . of its bloom; 
Then the violets die with deſpight, 
And the wood - bines give up their perfume,” 
Thus glide the ſoft numbers along. 
And he fancies no ſhepherd his peer; 
vet I never ſhould envy the ſong, 
Were not P4YLL1s to lend it an ear. 
Let his crook be with hyacinths bound, 
So ParLL1s the trophy deſpiſe : 
- Let his forehead with laurels be crown'd, 
So they ſhine not in PnY LL is's eyes. 
The language that flows from the heart 
Is a 3 to PAaRIDEL's tongue; 
— Yet may ſte beware of his art, 
Or ſure I muſt envy the ſong. 


IV. DISAPPOINTMENT, 


| * E ſhepherds give ear to my lay, 
And take no more heed of my ſheep: 

They have nothing to do but to ſtray; 

I have nothing to do, but to weep. 
_ wy not my Ay e ; he 

e was fair—and my paſſion n; 

She ſmiled—and 1 — not but love; 

She is ſaithleſ and I am undone. 


Perhaps 
4 


I would hide with the beaſts of the chace ; 
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Perhaps I was void of all thought ; 
Perhaps it was plain to foreſee, | 
That a nymph ſo compleat would be ſought 
By a ſwain more engaging than me. 
Ah! love every hope can inſpire : 
It baniſhes wiſdom the while; 
And the lip of the nymph we admire 
Seems for ever adorn'd with a ſmile. 
She is faithleſs, and I am undone : 
Ye that witneſs the woes I endure, 
Let reaſon inftru& you to ſhun 
What it cannot inſtru you to cure. 
Beware how you loiter in vain 
Amid nymphs of an higher degree: 
It is not for me to explain 
How fair and how fickle they be. 
Alas ! from the day that we met, 
What hope of an end to my woes ? 
When I cannot endure to forget 
The glance that undid my repoſe 
Yet time may diminiſh the pain : 
The flower, and the rod, and the tree, 
Which I rear'd for her pleaſure in vain, 
In time may have comfort for me. 
The ſweets of a dew-ſprinkled roſe, 
The ſound of a murmuring ſtream, 
The peace which from ſolitude flows, 
Henceforth ſhall be Cox y Don's theme. 
High tranſports are ſhewn to the ſight, 
But we are not to find them our own; 
Fate never beſftow'd ſuch delight, 
As [ with my PayLLis had known. 
O ye woods, ſpread your branches apace ; 
To your deepeſt — 1 fly; 


A would vaniſh from every eye. | 

Yet my reed ſhall reſound through the grove, 
With the ſame ſad complaint it begun; 
How ſhe ſmiled, and I eould not but love; 
Was faithleſs, and ] am undone. 
CES R 2 C4 Vin- | 
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VII TUR alone confiitutes Happingss. 
i | [Es8ay on Man, Ep. IV.] 
: HAT nothing earthly gives or can deſtroy, 
The ſoul's calm ſunſhine, and the heartſelt joy, 
Is Virtue's prize: a better would you fix ? 
Then give humility a coach and fix. 
Juſlice a conqu ror's ſword, or truth a gown, 
Or public ſpirit it's great cure, a crown, 
| Weak, fooliſh man! will heaven reward us there 
With the ſame traſh mad mortals wiſh for here? 
The boy and man an individual makes, 
Yet ſigh'ſt thou now for apples and for cakes ? 
Go, like the Indian, in another life | 
Expect thy dog, thy bottle, and thy wiſe: 
As well as dream ſuch trifles are aſſign'd, 
As toys and empires for a god-like mind, 
Rewards, that either would to virtue bring 
No joy, or be deſtructive of the thing: 
How oft by theſe at fixty are undone 
The virtues of a ſaint at twenty-one ! 
To whom can riches give repute or truſt, 
Content, or pleaſure, but the good and juſt ? 
Judges and ſenates have been bought for gold, 
Efteem and love were never to be ſold, 
Oh fool ! to think Gop hates the worthy mind, 
The lover and the love of human'kind, 
Whoſe life is heathful, and whoſe conſcience clear, 
B-cauſe he wants a thoufand pounds a year. 
Honour and ſhame from no condition 1iſe ; 
AR well your part, theie all the honour lie. 
Fortune in men has ſome ſmall diff®9reace made, 
One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade ; 
The cobler apron d, and the parſon gown'd, 
The frier hooded, and the monarch c:own'd. 
„% What differ more (you cry) than crown and cow! ?”? 
| III tell you, friend; A wiſc man and a fool, , * 
Vou' H find, if once the monarch acts the monk, 
Or, cobler- like, the parſon will be drunk, | 
Worth makes the man, and want of it, the fellow ; 
The reſt is all but leather or prunella. 
| 1 | Stuck 
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Stack oer with titles, and hung round with ſtrings, 
That thou may'ſt be by kings, or whores of kings, 
Boaſt the pure blood of an illuſtrious race, 
In quiet flow from Lucrece to Luczece : 
But by your father's worth if your's you rate, 
Count me thoſe only who were good and great. 
Go! if your ancient bat ignoble blood | 
Has crept through ſcoundrels ever ſince the flood, 
Go! and pretend your family is young ; 
Nor own your fathers have been focls fo long. 
What can ennoble ſots, or ſlaves, cr cowards ? 
Alas! not all the blood of all the Howazvs. 
Look next on greatneſs ; ſay where greatneſs lies 
Where but among the heroes and the wiſe ?” 
Heroes are much the ſame, the-point's agreed, 
From Macedonia's madman to the Swede ; 
The whole ſtrange purpoſe of their lives, to find 
Or make, an enemy of all mankind! 7 
Not one looks backward, onward till he goes, 
Yet ne'er looks forward farther than his noſe, 
No leſs alike the Politic and Wie; 
All fly flow things, with circumſpective eyes: 
| Men in their looſe unguarded buurs they take, 
Not that themſelves are wiſe, but others weak. 
But grant that thoſe can conquer, theſe can cheat; 
Tis phraſe abſurd to call a viliain great: 
Who wickedly is wile, or madly brave, 
Is. but the more a fool, the more a knave, 
Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 
Or failing, {miles in exile or in chains, 

e pood Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 

Like Socrates, that man is great indeed, 85 

What's Fame ! a fancy d life in others breath, 
A thing beyond us, ev*n before our death, 
Juſt what you hear, you have, and what's unknown 
The ſame (my Lord) if Tulſy's, ot your own, 
All that we feel of it begins and ends 
In the ſmall circle of our foes or friends ; 
To all beſide as much an empty ſhade 


An Eugene living, as a i ha : 


q* 5+; $3; ad 44 


Alike 
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Alike or when, or where, they ſhone, or ſhine, 
Or on the Rubicon, or on the Rhine, | 
A wit's a feather and a chief a rod; 
An honeſt man's the nobleſt work of Gon. 
Fame but from death a villain's name can ſave, 
As Juſtice tears his body from the grave; 
When what t oblivion better were reſign'd, 
Is hung on high to poiſon half mankind. 
All fame is foreign, but of true deſert; 
Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart : 
One ſelf-approving hour whole years cut-weighs 
Of ſtupid ftarers, and of loud huzzas ; 
And more true joy Marcellus exiled feels, 
Than Cæſar with a ſenate at his heels, 

In parts ſuperior what advantage lies? 
Tell (for You can) what is it to be-wiſe ? 
Tis but to know how little can be known; 
To ſee all others faults, and feel our own: 
Condemn'd in buſineſs or in arts to drudge, 
Without a ſecond, or without a Judge : 
Truths would you teach, or fave a finking land ? 
All fear, none aid you, and few underſtand. 
Painful preheminence! yourſelf to view 
Above life's weakneſs, and its comforts too. 

Bring then theſe bleſſings to a ſtrict account; 
Make fair deductions; ſee to what they mount; 
How much of other each is ſure to coſt ; | 
How each for other oft is wholly loſt ; a 
How inconſiſtent greater goods with theſe ; 
How ſometimes life is riſqued, and always eaſe : 
Think, and if ſtill the things thy envy call, - 
Say, would'ſt thou be the man to whom they fall ? 
To figh for ribbands if thou art ſo filly, 
Mark how they grace Lord Umbra, or Sir Bill. 
Is yellow dirt the paſſion of thy life? | 
Look but on Gripzs, or on Gripzs' wife. 
If parts allure thee, think how Bacez ſhined, 
The. wiſeſt, brighteſt, meaneſt of mankind : 
Or raviſh'd with the whiſt ling of a name, 
See Crom e damn'd to everlaſting fame | 
If all, united, thy ambition call, 


From ancient Rory learn to ſcorn them all, here, 
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There, in the rich, the honour'd, famed, and great, 

See the falſe ſcale of happineſs complete! 

In hearts of Kings, or arms-of Queens who lay, 

How happy thoſe to ruin, theſe betray. 

Mark by what wretched ſteps their glory grows, 

From dirt and ſea-weed ar proud Venice roſe. 

In each how guilt and greatneſs equal ran, 

And all that rais'd the Hero, ſunk, the Man: 

Now Europe's laure's on their brows behold, 

But ſtain d with blood, or ill-exchanged for gold: 

Then ſee them broke with toils, or ſunk in eaſe, 

Or infamous for plunder'd provinces. 

Oh wealth ill-fated ; which no a& of fame - 

E' er taught to ſhine, or ſanQify'd from ſhame ! 

What greater bliſs attends their cloſe of life ? 

Some greedy minion, or imperious wife, 

The trophy'd arches, ſtory'd halls invade, 

And haunt their ſlumbers in the pompous ſhade. 

Alas ! not dazzled with their noon-tide ray, 

Compute the morn and ev'ning to the day; 

The whole amount of that enormous fame, | 

A tale, that blends their glory with their ſhame ! 
Know then this truth (enough for man to know) 

« Victue alone is happineſs below.” | 

The only point where human bliſs ſtands ſtill, 

And taſtes che good without the fall to ill; 

Where only Merit conſtant pay receives, 

Is bleſt in what it takes, and what it gives : 

The joy unequall'd, if its end it gain, 

And if it loſe, attended with no pain: 

Without ſatiety, tho' e er ſo bleſs'd, 

And but more rel:ſ\h'd as the more diſtreſo'd; 

The broadeſt mirth unfeeling folly wears, 

Leſs pleaſing far than Virtue's very tears: ED 

Good, from each object, from each place acquired, 

For ever exercis'd, yet never tired ; 

Never elated, while one man's oppreſs'd ; 

Never dejected, while another's bleſs'd ; 

And where no wants no wiſhes can remain, 

Since but to wiſh more Virtue, is to gain. 
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By T courtly bards in poliſh'd phraſe endite 
Soft madripals to celebrate the Fair; 
Or paint the ſplendor of a Birth-day night, | 
Where Peers and Dames in ſhining robes appear: 
The taſk be mine neglected Worth to praiſe, 
Alas! too often found in theſe degen'rate days. 


II. „„ 
O gentle Sa ERsTOVYN ! could the ſelf-taught Muſe, 
Who joys, like thine, in rural ſhades to ſtray, 
Could ſhe, like thine, while ſhe her theme porſues, 
With native beauties deck the pleaſing lay; 
Then ſhould the humble Clerk of Barton-Dean 
An equal meed of praiſe with thy $chool-miflreſs gain. 


III. - 
Ent'ring the village in a deep.worn way, 
11 nd by an a oak, bir dwelliog Bands ; 
The lowly roof is thatch, the walls are clay: 
All rudely rais'd by his forefathers hands : 
Obſerve the homely hut as you pals by, 
And pity the Good Man that, lives ſo wretchedly. © 


IV. 
Valcanian artift, here with oily brow 
And naked arms he at his anvil piies, 
What time AvzoRa in the eaſt does glow, 
And eke when VesPer gilds the weſtern flies ; 
The bellows roar, the hammers loud reſound, 
And from the tortured maſs the ſparkles fly around. 


A 
Hither the truant ſe hool-boy frequent wends, 
And ſlyly preping o'er the hatch is ſeen, 
To note the bick*ring workman, while he bends 
The ſteed's ſtrong ſhoe, or forms the ſickle keen. 
Uathinking, little elf, what ills betide, 
Of breech begalled ſore, and cruel taſk beſide. 


* 
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VI. 
A deep hiftorian, well I wot, is he, 
And many tomes of ancient lore has read, | 
Of England's GOR GE, the flower of chivalry, — 
Of Mzsi1n's Mirror, and the Brazen Head; 
With hundred legions more, which to recite 
Would tire the wiſeſt nufſe, and ſpend the longeſt night. 


VIL "EO 8 | 
To Nature's Book he ſtudiouſly applies, 
And oft, conſulted by the anxious ſwain, 
With wiſtful gaze reviews the vaulted ſkies, | | 
And ſhews the figns of ſure impending rain. | 
Or thunder pathered in the fervid air, . 
Or if the hatveſt - month will be ſerene and fair. 


vin. 
The various phaſes of the moon he knows, 
. And whence her orb dgt ves her ſilver ſheen, 
From what ſtrange cauſe the madding Heygre flows, 
f By which 22 oft endanger'd been, 
As in their freighted barks they careleſs glide, 
And view th' inverted trees in Severn's chryſtal tides 


— cc - 
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| IX, j 
Returning late at eve from wake or fair, | 
Among a ſort of poor unletter'd ſwains, | } 


He teaches them to name each brighter ſtar; 
And of the northern lights the cauſe explains; | | 
Recounts what comets have appear'd of old, f 
Portending dearth, and war, and mis'ries manifold, | 


; - 
X. | 
Around his bending ſhoulders graceful flow - | 
His curling filver locks, the-growth of years ; 
Supported by a ſtaff he walketh ſlow, | 
And ſimple neatneſs in his mien appears; | if 

And every neighbour that perchance he meets, 
Or young or old be they, with courteſy he greets. 
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XI. 
A goodly fight, I wot, it were to vie, 
The decent Pariſh Clerk on Sabbath-day, 
Seated, beneath the Curate, in his pew, 
Or, kneeling down, with lifted hands to pray, 
And ever and anon, at cloſe of prayer, 


He anſwereth, Amen! with ſober ſolemn air! 
XII. 5 


Such times an ancient ſuit of black he wears, 
Which from the Curate's wardrobe did deſcend ; 
Love to his Clerk the pious curate bears, 
Pities his wants and wiſhes to befriend : 
But what, alas! can ſlender ſal'ry do, 
Encumb'red by a wife, and children not a few? 


XIII. 
Thro? every ſeaſon of the changing year, 
His ſtrict regard for Chriſtian rights is ſeen, 
The holy church he decks with garlands fair, 
Or birchin boughs, or yew for ever green: 
On every pew a formal ſprig is placed, 
And with a ſpacious branch the pulpit's top is graced. 


| . 3 
At Chriſtmas tide, when every yeoman's hall 
With ancient hoſpitality is bleſt, 
Kind invitations he accepts from all, | 
To ſhare the plenteous, mirth- abounding feaſt ; 


The Chriſtmas feaſt imperſect would appear, 
Except their good old gueſt the Pariſh Clerk was there. 


XV. 


Then, when the mellow beer goes gaily round, 
And curls of ſmoke from lighted pipes aſpire, 
When cheerful carols through the room reſound, 
And crackling logs augment the blazing fire, 
His honeſt heart with ſocial joy o'erflows, 
And many a merry tale he on his friends beſlows. 
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When, ſmit with mutual love, the youth and maid 
To weave the ſacred nuptial knot agree, 
Pleas'd he attends, to lend his uſeful aid ; 
And ſee the rites perform'd with decency: 
He gives the bride, and joins their trembling hands, 
While with the Service book the Curate gravely ſtands. 


XVII. | | 
Then, while the merry bells the ſteeple ſhake, 
Ringing in honour of the happy pair, 

To notes of gladneſs while the minfirels wake 

* And lads and laſſes the rich bride-cake ſhare: _ 
may the youthful bard a porion gain, f 
To „le . 
(| 


e rural ſage its virtues did explain. | | 


When from the church returns the blythſome train, | 

A oy Gs gentle maidens bring; | | 

Which, holding o'er the bride, they break in twain, | | 
And all conjoin'd this nuptial ditty fing : | 

« Joy to the wedded pair! health, length of day, 

« And may = bleſt by heav'n, a goodly houſehold 


At eve, the lovely condeſcending bride 

Will take the ring which on her finger ſhines, 

And thro' the circlet nine times ſlide 
The fragrant gift, repeating myſtic lines, | 
(The myſtic lines we may not here make known, | 
Them ſhall the Muſe reveal to virgins chaſte alone.) | 
The ſtocking thrown, as ancient rules require, 4 
Leave the glad lovers to complete their joy, i 
And to thy pillow filently retire, j 
Whgre cloſe beneath thy head the charm muſt lie; [ 
Rais'd by the power of love, in viſion gay. — 
Thy future ſpouſe ſhall come in holiday array. 
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XXI. 
And, ſoſt approaching, with the mildeſt air, 
Thy yielding lips ſhall modeftly embrace, 
O, ſweet illufion ! wilt thou diſappear ? 
Alas, it flies! the morning ſprings apace ! 
The bluſhing lover ſees the light with pain, 
And longs to recompoſe, and woo his dream again. 


| XXII. „ 
O, time relentleſs! foe to every joy, 28 
How all declines beneath thy iron reign |! 
Once could our clerk to ſweeteſt melody 
Attune the barp, and charm the liſt'ning plain; 
Or with his mellow voice the Pſalm could raiſ@ 
And fill the echoihg choir with notes of facred praiſe, 


But now, alas! his every power decays, | 
He vice groms bourſe, long til ha, cramp'd his 


91 9 


„ 


hands, 15 
No mare he fills the ecchoing choir with praiſe, 
No more to melody the hs N , 


Sadly he mourns theCulnefs of hiv ear, 
And when a maſter plays, he preſſes clofe to hear. 


3 — o 
Late o'er the plain, by chance or fancy led, 
The —＋ ſwain who does his annals write, 
Him in his humble cottage viſited, 
And learn'd his flpry with fincere delight: 
For chiefly of himſelf his converſe ran, 
As mem'ry well ſupplied the. narrative old man, 


| XXV. 5 
His yontirſul feate with guiltleſs pride he told, 
In rural games what honours erſt he won; 
How on the green he threw the wreſtlers bold? 
How light he leap'd, and O! how ſwift he run. 
Then, with a figb, he fondly turn'd his praiſe 
To rivals now no more, and friends of former days. 
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XXVI. $8 09, 15-43-4471 
At length, concluding with reflexians deep; 
« Alas, of life few comforts now remain! | 
«© Of what I was I bat the veſlige keep, 
„ Impair'd by grief, by penury, aud pain. 
6 Yet let me not arraigu juſt heaven's decree; 
«+ The lot of human kind, as man, belongs to me. 


1 
« Beneath yon aged yew- trees ſolemn ſhade © 
* Whoſe twiſted roots above the green-ſward creep; 
«© There, freed from toils, my pious father laid, 
% Enjoys a filent unmoleſted fleep: 
And there my only ſoo, wich au I gave 
« All comfort of my age untimely to the grave, 


| f Fl 71 i XXVIII. 
4% In that ſweet earth, when nature's debt is paid, 
« And leaving life, I leave its load of woes, 
« My neighbours kind, I truſt, will ſee me Jaid, 
In humble hope of 'mercy; toxepole; _ 
„ Evil and few, the patriarch mourn'd his days, 
Nor ſhall a man preſume to vindicate his ways. 


LE ei na f. 
Few bappy Matches. | 


OA. mighty Love, and teach my ſong, 
To _ thy ſweeteſt joys belong, 
And who the happy pairs, 
Whoſe yielding hearts, and joining hards, 
Find bleſſings twifted with their bands 
To ſoften all their cares. 


Not the wild herd of nymphs and ſwains 
That thoughtleſs fly into the chains, 
As cuſtom leads the way 
If there be bliſs without —_ 
Ivies and oaks may grow and twine 
And be as bleſt as they. 


WW 
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Not ſordid ſouls of earthly mould, 
Who drawn by kindred charms of gold 
To dull embraces move: 17 | 
— 9 be —— —— of Peru 
May ruſh to wealthy marriage too, 
And make a world of 5.4 


Not the mad tribe that hell inſpires 
With wanton flames; thoſe raging fires 
Gbe purer bliſs deſtroy : A 
On taa's top let furies wed 
And ſheets of lightning dreſs the bed 
T' improve the burning joy. 


Nor the dull pairs whoſe marble forms 
None of the melting paſſions warms, 

Can mingle hearts and hands : 
Logs of green wood that quench the coals, 
Are marry'd juſt like Sraic fouls, 

With ofiers for their bands. 


Not minds of melancholy ſtrain, 
Still filent, or that ſtill complain, 
Can the dear bondage bleſs: - 
As well may heavenly comforts ſpring 
From two old lutes with ne'er a ſtring, 
Or none beſides the baſs. 


Nor can the ſoft enchantments hold 
Two jarring ſouls of angry mould, 
The rugged and the keen: 
| | Sam/on's young foxes might as well 
| In bonds of cheerful wedlock dwell, 
With firebrands ty'd between. 


Nor let the croel fetters bind 

A gentle to a ſavage mind; ” 

5 or love abhors the fight: 

| | Looſe the fierce tyger from the deer, 

For native rage and native fear 
Riſe and forbid delight. 


| Two 
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Two kindeſt ſouls alone muſt meet; 
'Tis friendſhip makes the bondage ſweet, 
And feeds their mutual loves: 
Bright Venus on her rolling throne 
Is — by gentleſt birds alone, 
And Cupid: yoke the doves. 


RS ASL RS RSA 
THE UNIVERSAL PRAYER. 
DEO OPT. MAX. * © 
ATHER of all! in every ape, 
In every clime adored, | 


By ſaint, by ſavage, and by ſage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord! 


Thou great firſt Cauſe, leaft underſtood : 
Who all my ſenſe confſmed 
To know but this, that thou art good, 
And that myſelf am blind; | 


Yet gave me, in this dark eſtate, 
Io fee the good from ill: 
And binding nature faſt in fate, 
Left free the human will, 


What conſcience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do, 
This, teach me more than hell to ſhun, 
That, more than heaven purſue, ” 


What bleſſings thy free bounty gives, 
Let me not calt away; + | 
For Go p is paid when man receives, 

T' enjoy is to obey. 
Yet not to earth's contraſted (| 
Thy let me bound, 


Or think thee Lon p alone of man, 
When thouſand worlds are round: 
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Let not this weak unknowing hand 
Preſume thy bolts Þ throw, 
5 And deal damnation round the land, 
On each 1 judge thy foe. 


If I am right, thy grace im 
| _ Still in the by: N wy 
I II am wrong, oh teach my heart 
To find that better way. 


Save me alike from fooliſh pride, 
Or impious diſcontent, | 

At aught thy wiſdom has deny'd, 
Or aught thy goodneſs lent. 


Teach me to feel another's woe, 
To hide the fault I ſee _ 
That mercy I to others ſhew, a 
That mercy ſhew to ne. 


| Mean tho' I am, not wholly fo, 
= Since quicken'd by thy breath; 
| 13 Oh lead me wbereſoe er I go, 
| 'Thro' this day's life or death. 


| This day, be bread and peace my lot: 
FF | All ell beneath the ſun, 955 
| Thou know'f if beſt beſtow d or not, 
| And let thy will be done. 


1 To thee, -whoſe temple is all ſ 
"Wha ale. ent. fi Bel © 


One,chorus let all Beings raiſc ! 
All nature's incenſe riſel 


